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BY HAMLIN GARLAND. 





From brown-plowed hillocks 
In early red morning, 
They woke the tardy sower with this cheerful cry ; 
A mellow boom and whoop 
That held a warning— 
A song that brought the seed-time very nigh. 


The circling, splendid anthem 
Of their greeting 
Ran like the morning beating of a hundred mellow 
drums— : 
Boom, boom, boom! 
Kach hillock kept repeating, 
Like capnon answering cannon when the golden sunset 


comes, 


They drum no more— 
Those splendid, springtime pickets ! 
The sweep of share and sickle has thrust them from the 
hills, 
They have scattered from the meadow 
Like the partridge in the thickets; 
They have perished from the sportsman, who kills, and 
kills, and kills! 


Often now, 
When seated at my writing, 
I lay my pencil down and fall to dreaming still 
Of tbe stern, hard days, 
Of the old-time Iowa seeding, 
When the prairie chickens woke me with their war dance 
on the hill. 
Cuicago, Iie 
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THE COVERED CAGE. 








BY CHARLES L. THOMPSON. 


SHE hung the cage in the window and said : 

“Sing, little bird, with the light on your head, 
With the flash of the street 
Beneath your feet, 

And the flowers about you, purple and red. 

You beautiful singer! now sing,” she said. 


But the light was wine in the heart of the bird; 
Its wings to the breath of the flowers stirred, 
And the beat of the street 
Was a spur to its feet ; 
So it danced its life on a restless wing, 
And it had no voice when the child said ‘ Sing.” 


But the mother—her heart grown wise and true 
In the love of life’s shadows—tenderly drew 

A covering down, 

Hiding light and the town; 
Till the soul of the shadow passed into the bird, 
And the soul of the song into liberty stirred: 
Till the bird and the child with each other vied 
In the joy of the spirit ;—“ Sing, birdie,” she cried. 

N&w York City, 
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BY JOHN B, TABB. 





STILL upon the vacant wall 
Doth the silver phantom fall, 
Like a glory in the gloom 
Of the long-deserted room. 


Soul departed, can it be 
Thou, death-laureled majesty, 
Mingling, in the morn’s disguise, 
With our midnight reveries ? 

St. CHARLES CoLieGE, ELLICOTT City, Mp, 
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THE WORLD IMPROVING, 


BY THE HON, GALUSHA A. GROW, 


SPEAKER OF THE UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
IN 1861-63. 





IN comparing the condition of the race at different 
periods of its history, as to whether it is better or worse, 
individual cases of depravity or wickedness would be of 
minor consequence in forming an intelligent judgment. 
The aggregate sentiment of a people, as embodied in its 
customs and laws, can be compared ; and thus it might 
be shown, relatively, whether there had been an advance 
or retrograde in the elements which, by common consent, 
are regarded as the basis of an improved civilization. 

Individual wickedness, in acts of cruel barbarity, has 
existed in all stages of civilization, and will continue to 
so long as bad human nature is developed in excessive 
depravity. The same germs of wickedness are capable 
of development in any age into the greatest extreme of 
human depravity and wickedness. It would be no easy 
(even if a possible) task, to ascertain by individual cases 
the per cent. of such cases, compared with the whole 
population of the world at any given period. But sucha 
method of arriving at anything like an intelligent con- 
clusion would be entirely impracticable. 

A reasonable opinion, if not a conclusive one, as to 
whether the world is growing better or worse, might be 
formed by comparing the public sentiment of the world, 
on the humanities of life, at one period with another ; 
such sentiment being exemplified in the customs, insti- 
tutions and laws existing at the respective periods, 

There was a time when all nations regarded it as right 
to make slaves of captives in war. The uniform practice 
of ancient Rome, even in the zenith of her boasted civili- 
zation, was to exterminate the native population of the 
countries she conquered, by an indiscriminate massacre 
of the men, and by carrying away the women and chil- 
dren into captivity and hopeless bondage. Her Coliseum, 
the grandest architectural ruin of all antiquity, where in 
the days of its splendor, men, women and children were 
torn to pieces by wild beasts as a gala-day spectacle for 
her populace, was built by the State ; and its greatest 
patrons were her imperial Cesars and all the royal dig- 
nitaries of the State. 

Nowhere on the earth’s surface, outside of its darkest 
barbarism, would the public sentiment of any people to- 
day tolerate such scenes of brutality ; and nowhere 
among professed civilized nations would there be a 

thought of making slaves of prisoners of war ; and there 
would be a universal expression of horror at the mere 
suggestion of an indiscriminate slaughter of unarmed 
populations. 

African slavery, once almost universal, with advocates 
and defenders in the Church and the State of nearly 
every nation, has to-day scarcely an apologist any where, 
and is everywhere under the ban of enlightened Chris- 
tian sentiment, 

Imprisonment for debt, which made poverty a legal 
crime, has been abolished by the better and more humane 
sentiment of the age. 

Under the Common Law of England, the boasted 
pride of our ancestors, the rights of woman were those of 
aslave. Her husband, no matter how cruel, abandoned 
or dissolute, could take her property and all her own 
earnings by her daily labor and squander them in dissi- 
pation. In addition he could inflict upon her corporal 
punishment without restraint, provided it was not cruel 
in the estimation of his peers who might sit in judgment 
upon his acts. The public opinion of the age ‘as out- 





grown the barbarities of these laws, 











There can be little doubt that the public opinion in the 
civilized nations of to-day, on all questions classed under 
the head of the humanities of life, as compared 
with the bygone, is far in advance of that in any 
former period ; and that the per cent. of crime and bru- 
tality compared with the aggregate of population is less, 
and is constantly growing less. If so the world is grow- 
ing better, and will continue to, as the evil influences 
which surround childhood are lessened, and the race 
comes more and more to practice the great precepts for 
human conduct, first taught on the seashore and along 
the hillsides of Judea. 
TOWANDA, PENN. 


AFTER A GREAT SMASH-UP. 


BY DWIGHT L, MOODY. 





In reply to your question ‘‘Is the world growing bet- 
ter?” I would say that God has a plan in the history of 
this world, and he is constantly carrying it out. The 
Gospel has converting power, and wherever it goes men 
are being converted to the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
Gospel also has an elevating influence in many ways 
upon those who do not accept it. 

While all this is true, on the other hand. men who reject 
the truth grow worse and worse, and we see the develop- 
ment of the kingdom of darkness going on side by side 
with the development of the kingdom of light. The 
facts which every one who is not blinded by prejudice 
must see about him on every hand, as well as the teach- 
ing of Scripture, clearly indicate that ‘‘in the last days 
perilous times shall come.” There is every indication that 
the present dispensation will end in a great smash-up ; 
butI believe that out of that smash-up the most glorious 
age in the world’s history will come. So I look into the 
future, not with despair, but with unbounded delight, 

Cuicago, ILL. 


A MOVEMENT OF THE ETERNAL ORDER. 


BY LUCY STONE, 








I believe the world grows better, because I believe 
that in the eternal order there is always 4 movement, 
swift or slow, toward what is right and true—a tendency 
toward higher things, stronger than the impulses of evil. 

GARDNER, Mass. 


IS THE WORLD GROWING BETTER? 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 


Yes. Notas we choose to have it, perhaps. But, yes, 
in some ways we have not devised. It is to be observed, 
however, that, as Horace Mann said, ‘‘ God Almighty is 
not in a hurry, while we are.” 

That the world is a better place to live in, nobody 
doubts. No man in his senses would be lifted back into 
the world of 1793, or that of 1693, or that of 1093, 
or that of 983 Anno Domini. But we must not be deceived 
by the double meaning of the word ‘‘ better.” The ques- 
tion does not ask, whether one had rather use a friction 
match thon a tinder box, tho doubtless the friction 
match gives the ‘‘ better” way to strike a light. 

The question means, Is the world, on the whole, 
morally better? Does it regulate its affairs more by the 
highest law than it did fifty, a hundred or a thousand 
years ago? 

1. The business arrangements of the world now rest 
almost absolutely on Honor. It is impossible to over- 
state the place which honor plays in all transactions, 
large and small, The trade of Augustus’s time, of 
Coeur de Lion’s, was as the barter of babies in compari- 
son with the volume of our commerce. And this is be- 
cause, in Augustus’s time, or in Richard’s, the trades- 
man could not rely on honor. He was a peddiler. He had 
to accompany his goods—if he did not, in fact, take 
them on his back. That to-day a ntan can send bis 
goods to the other side of the world, and can receive his 
return with a certainty all but absolute, is an evidence 
that the world yields far more obedience to moral law 
than it did in the days of Richard or of Augustine. 

2, The death rate of the world and the proportion of 
sickness improve steadily. It is fair to ascribe this im- 
provement to an improvement in morals or the obedi- 
ence to Law. It is said—tho not on very perfect author- 
ity—that the probability of life at a given age is three 
times as great in London as it was in Rome in the days 
of Augustus. This cannot be absolutely demonstrated. 





But something like it is true. This is evidence, that 
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man takes more care of man, that man bears his brother’s 
burdens, that he lives in the Common Life, as he did not 
eighteen hundred and fifty years ago. 

3. Pessimists distress themselves on paper about the 
condition of the poor in modern cities ; but itis a healthy 
sign that they do distress themselves. Two hundred 
years ago nobody distressed himself, to any purpose, 
about the poor of Paris or of London, or Vienna or 
Rome. And one may learn from such a book as Defoe’s 
‘*Captain Jack,” or his ‘‘ History of the Plague,” how 
much more sickness, wickedness, misery, vice and death 
there was in London two centuries ago than there is now. 
Such a book as Mr. Booth's ‘ Statistical Study of Lon- 
don,” throws a great deal of light on a matter which bad 
been left to vague outcry. 

4, The world certainly takes more systematic care of 
its defective classes—the blind, deaf, dumb, lame and 
insane—than it ever did. It is hard to assign any other 
cause for this improvement than an improvement in 
moral sense, or the obligation of a higher Jaw. 

5. Vice is not crime. But the amount of crime ought 
to be an index, toa certain extent, of the amount of 
vice. Unfortunately, statistics are impossible which 
will compare precisely the amount of crime recognized 
by law, with that so recognized fifty ora hundred or 
two hundred years ago. 

But statistics show something. They show, in Great 
Britain, a steady diminution of the number of prisoners, 
in a country which is more and more watchful in its 
punishment of crime. Itis easy to say that the criminal 
classes are transported to America, and the English 
prisons thus emptied. This is true; but it is by no 
means certain that the transportation accounts for all 
the improvement. My own opinion is formed after as 
careful study as I know how to give. I am quite aware 
that the reports do not enable one to speak confidently. 
But my strong impression is that any apparent increase 
of crime is due to the increase of civilization—to the in- 
creased severity of law, and to the increase, therefore, 
of arrests. For instance, a hundred years ago, drunk- 
ards hardly appeared among prisoners, in a world where 
most men were drunk, Now every prison returns 
“drunkards,” who are guilty of no crime but intemper- 
ance. I believe that the experts most skilled will say 
that the real amount of crime, known to the law, is less 
than it was a hundred years ago. 

Boston, Mass. 


THE UP-GRADE. 


BY THE HON, HENRY L. DAWES, 
LATELY UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 


Is the world growing better? The moral world, no 
less than the physical world, moves ; and do you inquire 
which way it moves; whether up or down? An in- 
dividual may be unfortunate enough to be doubtful on 
which grade he is, himself, traveling; but when he 
looks at the race as a whole and still doubts, he has lost, 
or never had, any rational conception of the purpose of 
human existence. 

We were made, every faculty in us, physical, intel- 
lectual, moral, to grow. Does any one suppose that it 
was to see to what hights we could attain, or what 
depths we could reach? For one, I do not belong to the 
order of pessimists, nor do I believe that we are, from 
the start, bent on going downhill. We are, in my opin- 
ion, born with quite as much of good as of evil in us, 
and in a fair fight the good is bound to win. There may 
be rotten spots on the earth, as there are sometimes on 
the fairest fruit; and there may be periods when crime 
is more prevalent and flagrant than at others; but this 
question is not to be settled by localities which are al- 
ways controlled by local conditions, nor by statistics 
which lie quite as often as they tell the truth. It is the 
human race that the question concerns, Is that growing 
better or worse ? 

The question is not how fast but which way is it drift- 
ing? Let him who doubts take an observation ; lethim, 
opening his eyes and quickening his ears, look about 
him and listen. Compare the influences and agencies 
which dominated nations and individuals a hundred years 
ago with the forces before which they are being driven 
to-day, and one cannot doubt for a moment that the 
process has been a lifting and not a depressing one. The 
marvelous changes which have been going on in every 
realm of activity have been all on the side of a better 
life. Science has more than ever, and more in that time 
than all together before, revealed to man the infinite 
possibilities of his life, of what he is capable, and what 
help God has put in his way. The railroad, the tele- 
graph, the telephone, and electricity in every form of 
application, have all been made to so serve him as to 
make a new man of him. He holds converse with the 
world, he goes in and ont and through the world as he 
never did before; and all that is good in it has been 
made the common property of all mankind. The sleep- 
ing energies of Nature have been awakened for his ben- 
efit, and her hidden wealth revealed for bis use. The 
‘increase and diffusion of knowledge among men” has, 
by help of these and kindred instrumentalities, been 
vastly greater, year by year, and the opportunities these 
agencies have afforded religion itself to send forth its 
quickening and elevating influences to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, have multiplied beyond number, 





Man has been made to know himself, and his relations 
to his fellow-man and his Maker, better than ever before. 
As his knowledge has broadened, and his vision become 
clearer, great objects have been coming into view, great 
undertakings have been breaking in upon him, till great 
thoughts have taken possession of his mind, and filled 
him with higher resolves than ever before. He has been 
clothed with power over the elements, and has been 
given the reins with knowledge for their guidance. He 
has so studied his own physical abode that he can well- 
nigh take himself to pieces and put himself together 
again at will. He has so explored the secret springs of 
human action that he can read the purposes of his fel- 
low-men as an open book. 

While it is true that this marvelous development is the 
increased and multiplied opportunity for good, it is also 
true that it is the opportunity for evil as well; that the 
increase of knowledge increases the faculty for evil like- 
wise. Brains are a dangerous adjunct of sin as well as 
a powerful ally of rectitude. But notwithstanding all 
this knowledge is light, and evil hates the light. When 
a poor, dilapidated and tipsy slave of vice staggered out 
of asaloon, one night, into the shadow of a church, on 
his way to a den of impurity, he turned to his compan- 
ion and exclaimed, with an oath, as he pointed to the 
church steeple up in the clear sky: ‘‘It is them —— 
things that will prove our ruin.” This man unconscious- 
ly told the whole story of the unequal struggle going on 
between good and evil. 

A great bad man, a promoter of evil, is a very danger- 
ous one, it is true ; all the more so the better he knows 
how to use for kad ends the increasing opportunities and 
facilities daily thrown in his way ; buthe is at the same 
time a rare man, and he is often looked upon as a phe- 
nomenon and an object of distrust. But, on the other 
hand, the men who consecrate great faculties to 
the uplifting of humanity are multiplying every day, 
and in every field of activity, till they cannot be num- 
bered. And they are hailed everywhere as benefactors 
of their race, not shunned and distrusted, tho they may 
be vilified by those they disturb. They take hold of all 
the agencies which spriog up in the new conditions of 
life which surround us, and harness them*to the work 
to which they are devoted ; and this they do openly, ap- 
pealing to the world for sympathy, encouragement and 
material support. And the response comes back from all 
the noble impulses of our nature. All this is done in the 
light of day and by proclamation, because the work will 
bear the light and will meet the public approval. But 
the evildoer shuns the light and works covertly, because 
he can accomplish more in the darkness and when the 
watchman sleeps. He avoids open conflicts ; and when 
he appeals for help itis never in the name of his master, 
but only after he has put on the livery of Heaven, In 
all this he plays a losing game and is quite as conscious 
of it as any one. 

Hence the bitterness and unscrupulousness and malig- 
nity of his warfare. He sees too plainly for him to 
doubt the ultimate result of the struggle, and that the 
world is growing better in all phases of its life and that 
resistance, tho it may retard and mar, cannot thwart or 
overthrow. The powers of evil know full well that all 
the agencies and forces born of development and prog- 
ress are on the side of those against whom they are array- 
ed and that their own weapons of warfare are daily being 
spiked and broken in pieces. There is no room for doubt 
that the world is growing better. 

PITTSFIELD, MAS8. 


IS THE WORLD GROWING BETTER? 
BY MAJ.-GEN, 0. O, HOWARD, U.S.A. 


All sanguine men say, Yes, while the pessimists say, 
No. Yet those who have been guided by the light of 
Revelation are by no means to be found on the same side 
of the question. But the main portion of them—those 
who follow the injunction of our Lord, ‘‘to go into all 
the world to proclaim the good tidings of his Gospel— 
are hopeful and looking for appropriate results. They 


pray; they watch; they work for every sign of 
progress, They sing as they believe and believe as they 
sing : 


“Each breeze that sweeps the ocean, 
Brings tidings from afar, 
Of nations in commotion, 
Prepared for Zion’s war.” 

A mist may hang over the land for a time ; or showers 
of rain may follow each other, as they often do in the 
spring ; or northeast storms may set in and continue un- 
abated for a week or more; yet the farmer never doubts 
that the air will be clear again and that the sun will 
sooner or later break forth in all his beauty and glory. 
So those who look for the world to grow better until the 
Millenium behold all the drawbacks, all the discourage- 
ments, all the hosts of indifferent folks, all the clouds of 
unbelief and the dreadful storms of wars and famine 
and pestilence, and crimes committed that agitate 
human society ; but they never waver in their expecta- 
tion that all these dreadful things will one day cease and 
that the great Sun of Righteousness, with healing in his 
wings, will surely come forth ; and at this coming every 
mist and every cloud will melt away from the Lord’s 
moral and spiritual world—then that peace and good- 
will among men will reign triumphant, and that all this 
joy and gladaess will be right here upon this earth. 





How diametrically opposite are the equally sincere 
interpreters of Holy Writ, who say that men have mig- 
taken the Scripture ; that they have been deceived by 
untrue prophets, for constantly they affirm, that the 
world is not to grow better in its religions and in jtg 
morality, but ever worse and worse until it shall in its 
very excess of vileness compass its own destruction, 
They collect the passages of the Bible, which hopeful 
prephets have believed long ago fulfilled, and use them 
to emphasize their present interpretations and predic- 
tions. For example, the words of our Lord which fel] 
from his lips when speaking of the temple of Jerusalem: 

“Take heed that no man deceive you; for many shal] 
come in my name, saying, I am Christ, and shall deceive 
mapy. And ye shall hear of wars and rumors of wars; 
see that ye be not troubled ; for all these things must come 
to pass; but the end is not yet. For nation shall rise 
against nation, and kingdom against kingdom ; and there 
shall be famines and pestilences, and earthquake in divers 
places. All these are the beginning of sorrows.”’ 





It is of no avail for those, who are so much filled with 
hope as to be assured of a glorious and happy 
future for the children of men, to point out the’ other 
sayings of the great Teacher which make ‘it plain that all 
his predictions in this connection were to be within the 
lives and experience of those very disciples who were 
listening to his words, 

Yes, yes; our gloomy friends own that terrible calami- 
ties did come. The friends of Christ did suffer ‘ great 
tribulation.” But they claim that the prophecies of 
Christ are like those of all the great prophets ; they had 
a direct and immediate reference to things taking place 
or soon to take place, yet they have also a remoter refer- 
ence to the end of the world. The transpiring events 
were only types of greater events which shall come to 
pass before the cup of wicked doings shall be full. And 
it will be after the sorrows, the wars, the calamities and 
the prevailing wickedness shall have reached the highest 
watermark that the wonderful words of Jesus will fully 
apply, to wit: 


“Immediately after the tribulations of those days shall 
the sun be darkened; and the moon shall not give her 
light; and the stars shall fall from heaven, and the power 
of the heavens shall be shaken ; and then shall appear the 
sign of the Son of Man in heaven; and then shall all the 
tribes of the earth mourn; and they shall see the Son of 
Man coming in the clouds of heaven with power and great 
glory. And he shall send his angels with a great sound of 
a trumpet, and they shall gather together his elect from 
the four winds, from one end of heaven to the other.” 


We sanguine, on the contrary, perchance over-hopeful 
people, look forward a step and find these consoling words 
from the same divine source : 

“ Verily, [say unto you, this generation shall not pass 
till all these things be fulfilled.” 

Ah, we are glad to see that all those terrible calamities 
which were the result of the excessive wickedness of 
that period were to end with that generation—just as we 
rejoice that there will be po more flood over the whole 
earth. But now as we are settling down to this comfort- 
able settlement of a vexed question, what is our conster- 
nation when a scholarly friend makes us turn to the 
word yevea, translated generation, and find that ‘ race” 
is an approved meaning in the Greek lexicon! So that 
the passage may mean that our Lord’s saying will be ful- 
filled before the Jewish race shall pass away ! 

That hardy race never passes away. Spain and now 
Russia expel them., But however great the sorrow and 
suffering produced, their enemies only transplant ; they 
never eradicate. 

But, after all, whether it is a ‘‘ generation” or a “ race” 
which marks the consummation of the! great prophetic 
teaching, the question of THE INDEPENDENT is not really 
affected by it. Is the world growing better? Are men 
and women and children now inhabiting this globe bet- 
ter than the preceding generation or generations? or is 
there an increase in good dispositions and character—an 
increase which may have its eddies and backsets, like 
the lower waters of the Hudson, but still, still continues 
a steady increment and onward flow toward the ocean of 
supreme good 7? 

This isa question of fact; but it is a fact which a 
finite mind can hardly determine. 

If a good man himself has been living two or three 
generations he cannot easily decide that he is growing 
better or has grown better. He inspects the innocence 
of his childhood, the truthfulness of his youth, and the 
vagaries of his manhood; he is never quite satisfied 
that he has grown in character and in good dispositions. 
He is very much inclined to see the weaknesses, the 
faultiness and the shortcomings. Perhaps he is not in- 
trinsically better ; yet he has had a steady purpose to do 
right. The Spirit of the Almighty has been helping 
him; has been molding him. He is worth more to his 
family, to his circle, to society, to the world. He has 
constantly contributed to promote the character of 
children and youth by his living, and to multiply good 
dispositions all around him. All this increasing work, 
enlarging with his days, has indeed made the world 
happier and better, because this good man has been liv- 
ing through two or three generations. 

Are there many such men? Yes, The world is full 
of them. They are found in every nation on the globe. 
Our Heavenly Father cannot fail to deal in bis own way 
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with every human soul; and while we should never 
think of using this fact to shirk our responsibility toward 
each other. I would never, never forget that ‘‘ God is 
Love!” and that he is everywhere. 
We may, here and there. test the condition of men 
and women in their characters and dispositions. Upon 
a large steamer in mid-ocean, with over seven hundred 
passengers trom different classes of society, there came 
a sudden calamity. The mainshaft of the engine broke ; 
great holes were made in the bottom of the vessel, and 
three compartments were filled with water. At first and 
for over thirty hours there was extreme danger that all 
onboard would perish. The passengers came together in 
the forepart of the steamer. All classes mingled freely. 
Of course there was fear. Some were terrified, losing self- 
control ; many had lost all the possessions they had with 
them. Now during all this time of great strain and ex- 
traordinary trial, the people with scarcely an exception 
were noticeably kind one to another. Prejudices of race 
and religion did not appear to hinder that spirit of the 
Great Master which teaches men to be helpful one to 
another. Such an exhibition made by seven hundred be- 
ings taken at random from the race could hardly have 
been found a century ago. 
The World's Fair at Chicago has brought together mil- 
lions of men, women and children from the four winds, 
The vast majority have been self-respecting, honest, 
law-abiding and full of kindness to each other. Jews 
and Gentiles, pagans and Christians, men whose an- 
cestors fought unrelentingly te the bitter end, have sat 
down together under the same awnings and peacefully 
compared notes and discoursed of the Great Universal 
Maker and Governor of the Universe. 
Crimes, crimes, crimes! The press is full of them. 
3; but it was only seven desperadoes that stopped the 
lightning express on the Lake Shore; while tive hun- 
dred people who were stopped and imperiled utterly ab- 
horred and condemned the crime of the fiendish seven ! 

But /hree robbers have roused all the State of Michi- 
gan toa righteous indignation, exclaiming, Is it possi- 
ble for any sort of men to commit such horrible out- 
rages as to risk the sacrifice of a thousand people to en- 
able them to steal $75,000 in gold? But I comfort my- 
self by saying: [tis the few lawbreakers against the 
multitude who purpose to keep the law. We cry out, 
Why does not the Government—/. e., the sixty-five 
millions—guard their mail and their treasure while in 
transit? It can and it ougbt! 

The pessimist says: ‘*The average man of to-day 
hates the preaching of the man of God! And _ it was 
not always so!” Tdoubt the statement. The ‘‘ average 
man” may dislike the form of the message. But when 
Phillips Brooks, with his strong heart and rapid voice, 
stopped at Old Trinity,in business hours, and cried : 
“There is hope, hope, hope for men!” Broadway and 
Wall Street filled the building to the doors. 

The cities are obliged to erect Tabernacles that will 
hold 10,000, and then the people are overcrowded to hear 
a Spurgeon, a Beecher, a Talmage, a Moody who pro- 
claim with clear tones in the language of the people 
‘good tidings of great joy”; who dwell not so much 
upon the onerous duty of every man, as upon the great 
loving kindness of our Heavenly Father and the all-suffi- 
cient love of the Messiah, the Son of the Father and his 
exponent to men, 

May the Spirit fill the hearts and mouths of the pres- 
ent prophets with the boundless joy of a present salva- 
tion. Then the average man will watch their lips and 
beaming faces, and receive the sweet message, 

The admitted fact that the vast majority of mankind 
have hopes of a better, better future here and hereafter, 
and repeat with zest in some form of utterance: ‘‘ Surely 
goodness and mercy shall follow me, and [ will dwell in 
the house of the Lord forever,” is in itself an earnest 
that good seed is already bringing forth good fruit, that 
men have more and more a helpful increase in character 
and good dispositions. 


\" 
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Is THE WORLD GROWING BETTER? 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 

To attempt an answer to this large question in a brief 
article seems almost like attempting to carve yonder City 
Hall on a cherry stone. A man blinded by optimism 
would unhesitatingly answer Yes ; a blear-eyed pessimist 
would as promptly say No. A discriminating observer 
would probably reply: It is growing better in some por- 
tions and in regard tosome things; and in some other 
quarters there is a retrograde tendency in religion and 
morality. The wonderful advance made in science, art 
and mechanical inventions has nothing to do with the 
question, which is purely ethical, Brain-culture does 
not mean heart culture; steam engines and telegraphs 
are not spiritual agencies. In making humanity per- 
manently better, God’s Word is the standard, and God’s 
Spirit is the regenerating factor. 

The progress which has been made in Christianizing 
heathea peoples during this nineteenth century (which 
may well be called the Century of Foreign Missions) is 
familiar to every person of intelligence. China, Japan, 
the Dark Continent and nearly every portion of the 
globe has been thrown open to Gospel propagation, The 
number of converts to Christianity is at least a million ; 


Christian civilization. Great masses have not been sud- 
denly revolutionized, as in Luther’s time ; but one by 
one individual hearts yield to the Gospel in nearly all 
lands. As aserious offset to these glorious results, the 
commerce of nominally Christian nations is often poi- 
sonous; Britain carries opium into China and India, 
America and other civilized nations carry rum into 
Africa ; the Gospel goes in the cabin and hell goes in the 
hold of the same vessel! The average sailors to foreign 
porta are very far from being Gospel missionaries, 
Then, too, it must be remembered that where the spread 
of science and of popular education have uprooted 
heathenism, there has often been a reaction from super- 
stition into infidelity. This is a danger in Japan; and 
Keshub Chunder Sen once remarked: ‘‘I fear for my 
Hindu countrymen that they will sink from the hell of 
heathenism into the deeper hell of infidelity "—the swing 
being from a bad religion into no religion at all. An 
honest view of the great missionary enterprise to-day 
reveals great preparation and great promise of success, 
rather than many magnificent achievements already 
wrought. Blood tells; and God has intrusted his Gos- 
pel to the Anglo-Saxons and the other most powerful 
races on the globe. The religion of the Bible is the only 
religion adapted to universal humanity, and in that Bible 
is a divine pledge that to all humanity that religion shall 
yet be preached. : 
What is the outlook in our country? In what respects 
are the spiritual skies brightening? In what are they 
darkening? Oneof the Bible tests and tide-marks is the 
prevalence of brotherly love among those who are pro- 
fessed disciples of Jesus Christ. That tide is steadily 
rising. Sectarian controversies and jealousies are dying 
out; the different denominations are drawing more 
closely together, and co-operate more cordially in all en- 
terprises of evangelization and Christian charity. Many 
new methods of Christian work are springing into ex- 
istence which enlist increasing numbers of church 
members ; and religious activity is both a cause and a 
consequence of spiritual health. The last national cen- 
sus shows a steady growth of Christian churches and a 
larger relative membership in those churches than was 
presented in the previous census. There is a broad belt of 
blue sky in that quarter. Sanitary regulations in the 
large towns are improved, and cleanliness is a help to 
godliness. Thanks to the heroic efforts of one or two 
Augean-stable cleansers, the former open sale of obscene 
literature is suppressed to a great extent. The drunken- 
ness that disfigured society, and destroyed so many 
homes in the days of my childhood, has been immensely 
curtailed by the temperance reform ; the chief danger 
now is that a relaxation of moral effort in opposition to 
the drinking usages may allow those usages to steal 
gradually back again. This danger is increased by the 
enormous influx of foreigners who have never been edu- 
cated toabstinence. There are other indications, besides 
these just named, that are full of encouragement. On 
some portions of the field Christianity is making splendid 
gains. For this let us thank God and take courage. 
When we look in some other quarters we discover some 
sad signs of deterioration. While there is an increase in 
the membership of Christian churches there is a lamen- 
tably steady diminution of attendance upon places of re- 
ligious worship. Careful investigation shows a constant 
falling off inchurch attendance, both in the large towns 
and in the rural districts. The chasm between the 
churches and the masses—especially what are styled 
“the laboring classes”—is growing wider every day ! 
This is a most alarming symptom. In spite of all the 
blessed influences'of Sunday-schools, Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, and societies of Christian Endeavor, 
there is an increasing swing of young people away from 
the house of God, and therefore from soul-saving influ- 
ences. The Sabbath is not as generally kept sacred as 
formerly ; one of the indications of this sad fact is the 
decrease of church attendance, and another is the enor- 
mous increase in the circulation of godless Sunday morn- 
ing newspapers. If some Christians study the Bible 
more than formerly, there are too many others who are 
‘‘ snowed under” by a secular Sunday press that is hos- 
tile to the Holy Spirit. 
The increasing materialism and mammonism work 
against spiritual religion, and the social customs which 
wealth breeds are adverse to spiritual life. As one illus- 
tration of this a distinguished New York pastor said to 
me, sadly : ‘ Forty years ago my people lived plainly and 
attended prayer-meeting ; now they are rich and our 
weekly services are almost deserted.” Another uptown 
pastor said to me : ‘‘ An old-fashioned revival is almost 
a moral impossibility in our uptown congregations.” 
Half-day religion is on the increase almost everywhere. 
Sporting and gambling are more rife than formerly ; 
what is still worse, the gambling element enters more 
largely into the transactions of trade and traffic. Di- 
vorces are becoming more easy and abundant ; and, as 
Mr. Gladstone once said to me: ‘‘ This tends to sap one 
of the foundations of society.” 
All these are portentous evils to which none but a fool 
will shut his eyes, and by which none but a coward will 
be frighteued. God reigns, evenif the Devil is trying to. 
The practical questions for each of us are: How can I 
become better? How can I help to make this old sinning 
and sobbing world the better? 





and several millions more have felt the influences of 





A CONTRAST WITH ANCIENT TIMES. 


BY PHILIP C, GARRETT. 





Is the world growing better? When we see how very 
far short of the ideal are the most civilized peoples we 
cannot marvel that the proposition is denied, especially 
in days of darkness and doubt, when men’s hearts fail 
them for fear, and the foundations of the deep seem 
moved and broken up. When we survey the daily rec- 
ord of assassinations and atrocities, of murders by 
lynching parties, of theft and fraud on a stupendous 
scale ; when we observe the utter selfishness of men’s 
dealings, the inhuman treatment of the defenseless 
Negro in the land of his involuntary adoption, the un- 
scrupulous robbery of the red man by the white, the op- 
pression and subjection of feeble nations, notably by 
Christian England, well inay we cry, with Cowper: 

“My ear is pained, 
My soul is sick with every day’s report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled.” 
Nevertheless, the only logic of this gloomy picture is that 
there is room for improvement and work for philanthro- 
py. Amere glance at the past is sufficient to convince 
one that the shadows deepen as we recede into the vistas 
of the distance. We think the atrocities of the French 
commune cruel during the German siege of 1871; but 
how do they compare with those of 1793? We are sure 
that nothing can be more horrible than these. And yet 
the desolation of Jerusalem—the “ abomination of deso- 
lation” during the siege under Titus—was, if possible, 
more awful. And is there not a deeper depth of horror, 
described by a few words in the Book of Deuteronomy, 
when the Israelites conquered Bashan and Heshbon, and 
‘utterly destroyed the men and the women and the lit- 
tle ones of every city,” and ‘‘left none to remain”? In 
the Bering Sea dispute of 1893 did not Queen Victoria 
fare better than Sihon and Og, and her people than the 
men of Bashan? Even instance so comparatively recent 
a character 4s King David, when, to satisfy a desire for 
the beautiful Bathsheba, he did not hesitate to order her 
brave husband to inevitable death in the front of battle. 
Would he not, in the nineteenth century, in the Repub- 
lic of America, have been condemned as the most des- 
picable of criminals? 
To besure, these illustrations are not, in themselves, 
convincing proofs that the world to-day is getting 
better. But they argue a progression, an evolution, a 
tendency upward, as the law of history. The contrast 
of Heshbon and Bashan with the Bering Sea controversy 
presents a picture in violent chiaroscuro. But turning 
to the present era the argument strengthens, because 
the ratio of amelioration is visibly accelerating in the last 
hunded years. 

Briefly dealing with the English-speaking race as a 
type, we may also fairly regard the broader moral move- 
ments as typical of a moral advance individually, inas- 
much as the mass is composed of the individuals, . 

Take, then, as one illustration, the immense revolution 
in penal treatment since the days of John Howard and 
Elizabeth Fry; take as another, the general increase in 
respect for human life, evidenced in the abolition of capi- 
tal punishment for a multitude of minor offenses, and in 
many States for murder itself. Witness also the diminu- 
tion of dueling, and the rapidly growing aversion to 
war, which many are coming to regard as only a fearful 
remnant of barbarism. Note, too, the growth of the idea 
of human freedom, the spread of democracy, the increase 
of popular education, the improvement in the condition 
of the poor and of wage-earners, the great enhance- 
ment of comfort and convenience in living, shared by 
all classes, the progress .of the Sabbath-school and 
Christian Endeavor movements, those hopeful counter- 
actives of the dangerous tendencies of a raw democracy, 
fresh from schools of anarchy in the Old World, and 
bloated with ignorance. 

For my part, in spite of all the evils of our day, and 
not doubting we have yet to steer past many shoals and 
dangers, I cannot for a moment’believe but that the ten- 
dency is for the better. Prophecy points to it. Faith in 
the Divine Man and in the divine in man confirms the 
conviction. History shows us a great aggregate of ad- 
vancement, which presses as resistlessly and inevitably 
onward as the glaciers of the Alps, following divine 
laws and purposes; and with our own eyes we are be- 
holding the glory of this beneficent movement. 

This progress may not be uniform; it may be undu- 
lating and variable: it may be rapid in some eras, and 
slow in others. It may be different in different parts of 
the world. There may be progress in some countries, 
and less rapid progress in others ; yet even the retarda- 
tion seems to be a retarded progress toward melioration ; 
and I believe the progress is sure, and, on the whole, 
continuous, 

Whether this tendency is assignable to an improve- 
ment in the condition of the human heart is a question 
that presents a problem in, psychology of great depth, 
perhaps not appropriate to this paper. Such a theory 
would be sanguine, yet conceivably true. The move- 
ment may be traceable rather to an inclination to link 
improved moral conditions to greater material prosperi- 
ty. But whatever the human motive, if the belief is 


well founded, that, there_is,a,law of amelioration which 
has governed, the, history of mankind, the underlying, 
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hidden force of God—and is too great for human device, 
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too irresistible for availing antagonism—and if it has 
applied to the thousands of years that are past, we may 
safely reason that it is applying now, and will in the 
indefinite and infinite hereafter. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


THE TEMPERANCE STANDPOINT. 


BY THE HON, NEAL DOW, 








I willingly accept your invitation to furnish you 
with a short article on the subject: ‘Is the World 
Growing Better” as ‘‘ viewed from the temperance 
standpoint ?” ‘‘ Are people more free from the evils of 
the drink habit than they were, say fifty years ago?” 
‘‘Is the temperance cause making progress or is it 
losing ?” 

My knowledge of the drinking habits of the people 
goes back beyond fifty years, I very well remember 
when tbis habit was almost universal among all classes 
of society. It may be said to have been quite universal 
among mechanics and other workingmen. I remember 
when the town bell which rang at seven in the morning, 
at noon and at nine o’clock at night, was also rung at 
eleven in the forenoon and at four in the afternoon to 
call workingmen to their ‘‘ grog,” when there were fif- 
teen minutes allowed them to absorb their allowance of 
rum, which was then spoken of as ‘‘support” and was 
held, even among the intelligent and educated, to be a 
necessity to working people, women as well as men, to 
enable them to endure the draft upon their physical 
strength. 

At the same time the drink custom was universal 
among the upper classes of society. Always when call- 
ing at the houses of such people, whether socially, 
ceremoniously or on business, the first thing after the 
greeting was an invitation to the sideboard ‘to take 
something,” which meant a drink of wine, brandy, gin 
or any other of the many kinds of alcoholics there dis- 
played ina long array of cut-glass decanters,each having 
a silver label about its neck to indicate the kind of 
fuddle it contained. Whether the interview continued 
for ten minutes or more, the same ceremony was re- 
peated—the formal invitation and the drink, Whether 
the caller were the pastor, the doctor, the stranger or 
neighbor, the invitation and the drink were never 
omitted. It was thought rude in those days, sometimes 
offensive, to deciine that sort of hospitality. These 
civilities were extended alike to ladies as to gentlemen. 

In those days of liquors at public as well as at social gath- 
erings and at public as well as social feastings, alcohol- 
ics were always present, with boisterousness, coarseness, 
even vulgarities (the ladies having retired) ; and even ex- 
cess to the extreme was not considered a reproach to any 
gentleman. I have seen such persons leap upon the 
table at such feasts, and dance a “ jig” there, making all 
the bottles, decanters and glasses joinin the fun, I have 
seen six gentlemen doing this at one time, at a long 
table—a few ladies and many gentlemen being present. 
All these habits and customs are gone now; they were 
dismissed many years ago from all circles of which I 
have any knowledge. 

In Maine, which I know better than any other State, 
the change umong the entire population is wonderful, 
not only as to drinking habits but in every other direc- 
tion. The liquor traflic here is under the ban of the law 
and has been so for more than forty-two years, sup- 
ported by an overwhelming public opinion, the people 
having put prohibition into the Constitution in 1884, by 
a popular vote of 47,075 majority, the affirmative being 
three times larger than the negative. The liquor traffic 
here is regarded as infamous ; in the same category as 
gambling hells and houses of ill-fame. In large sections 
of the State, being more than three-fourths of its area 
with more than three-fourths of its population, the 
liquor traffic is practically unknown ; an entire genera- 
tion has grown up there never having even seen a 
saloon nor the effects of one. In the oldtime Maine was 
the poorest State in the Union, consuming in strong 
drink the entire valuation of all its property of every 
kind in every period of twenty years, as the nation is 
now doing in every period of thirty-five years, But now 
Maine is one of the most prosperous States in the 
Union, because of its large savings of the wages of labor 
and the profits of business, which, but for prohibition, 
would be spent, lost, wasted in drink as in the old time. 
Everywhere in that old time—never to return—evidences 
of poverty and unthrift obtruded themselves upon the 
notice of the wayfarer whatever way he went—neglec‘ed 
churches out of repair, schoolhouses, farm buildings, 
fences in a state of dilapidation. Now, all that is 
changed ; evidences of industry, enterprise, thrift, are 
seen everywhere, indications of idleness, laziness, un- 
thrift, dilapidation nowhere ; all growing out of the 
changed condition of things in Maine and the very 
small proportions to which the liquor traffic has been 
reduced and the consequent change in the habits of 
the people, among whom far less of the drink is con- 
sumed than among apy other civilized people of equal 
numbers. In the old time no people anywhere con- 
sumed more alcoholics, if so much, as did the people of 
Maine. 

The example of Maine is now being largely followed 
outs not only by other States in our Union, but by Eng- 
lish-speaking people everywhere. The direct and in- 





evitable relation of the liquor traffic to poverty, pau- 
perism, crime, misery, wretchedness dnd ruin among 
the people has become an object of earnest inquiry and 
investigation not only in this country but in the United 
Kingdom and in all her many colonies, There are 
already three large districts of London under prohibi- 
tion, with three in Liverpool, one in Birmingham, and 
one in Manchester, one important manufacturing town 
in Yorkshire—Saltaire—with more than one thousand 
parishes in the Convocation of Canterbury, which have 
had prohibition for many years. In the manufacturing 
town of Bassbrook, Ireland, and in a district containing 
sixty-two square miles in County Tyrone, there has been 
prohibition for more than thirty years. 

At this present writing there is a proposition before 
the British Parliament to submit to the people the right 
of a direct vote—yes or no—whether there shall be pro- 
hibition in their several localities. This proposition the 
Government has pledged itself to support as its own 
measure, If adopted, the emancipation of the English 
people will begin from a condition of abject poverty 
and degradation through drink which can hardly, if at 
all, be seen in any other country. 

If this great movement against the liquor traffic con- 
tinues, as I believe it will, an immense obstacle will be 
removed out of the way of the more speedy progress of 
the Gospel and a higher, purer civilization through the 
world. 

PORTLAND, ME. 





IS THE SOUTH GROWING BETTER? 


BY THE REV, A. D. MAYO, M.A. 





Nothing is more deceptive in social science than the 
attempt to estimate the comparative moral status of a 
people at different periods of national or even local de- 
velopment. Especially is this almost a profitless task in 
a country like our own, where the marvels of growth in 
the new West are quite left in the shade by the amazing 
changes in the older parts of the country. The moral 
condition of a people, as of an individual, turns on this 
pivotal question ; Does the man, the city, the common- 
wealth, the section, the nation, at present, display, in 
quantity and quality, as great or superior moral force in 
utilizing the opportunities and dealing with the tempta- 
tions of to-day as the grandfathers and grandmothers 
amid the environment of half a century ago? 

Judged by this, the only fair standard, he must. be a 
very wise, widely observing, uncommonly judicial per- 
son, of genuine catholic Christian sympathies, who will 
venture, even after long deliberation, to decide what por- 
tion of our Union, at present, most nearly deserves ‘‘ the 
reward of merit” in this respect. The provincial fashion 
of parading the great American metropolitan cities and 
their influential classes as object-lessons of all the vices, 
public and private, breaks down before the question : 
What is the relative moral and religious influence in be- 
half of a progressive civilization of the Boston, New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Washington, of to-day and, 
even thirty years ago, previous to the great 
Civil War? Granted all the truth concerning 
the development of every sort of iniquity in these 
great aggregations of humanity, and offset against this 
dismal picture the mighty organization of the higher 
agencies for the resistance of evil, and especially the 
aggressive movements in behalf of the good, and the 
argument might be claimed by the optimist. For, after 
all, it is not half so much what a_ people is doing to de- 
fend itself against the foes of human nature as its ideals 
of a Christian civilization, its standard of Christian char- 
acter, and its wisdom, courage and tact in pushing the 
movement for a larger, better and more beautiful order 
of affairs ; that decides the question now before us. 

A visitor to Washington can easily find enough in 
every alley, within stone throw of the White House, in 
the heart of its social paradise, to justify moral despond- 
ency. But the late Judge Miller, one of the ablest and 
best public men of the period, told us, before his dcath,that 
nobody, save one who had lived for a generation, like 
himself, in Washington,could appreciate the immense im- 
provement of the personal character and moral influence 
of the great body of public men within that period, 
And this is a positive power which, like all vital and pos- 
itive elements of society, has a force never to be esti- 
mated by the ordinary standards of worldly-minded 
men. 

I knew nothing of the South from personal observa- 
tion before 1860 beyond the knowledge gained from a 
careful study of its hist ry and a genuine desire to 
know the best, as well as the worst, concerning these 
States. For the last fifteen years | have enjoyed un- 
usual opportunities for the careful observation of every 
department of Southern life. One conclusion to which 
I have arrived is, to remand a good many of the enthu- 
siastic descriptions of our rew Southern writers and 
back-action politicians concerning the old-time golden 
age of the plantation era to the limbo of ‘poetic 
license.” Every State has the same demand upon its 
reverence in behalf of the great-graudfathers, especially 
the grandmothers. Half a century ago, high individual 
superiority everywhere in our country was more con- 
spicuous thau now; often from its contrast with the 
average good society of the period. After living fifteen 
years among the superior people of all the Southern 
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States, I do not feel that they have any special occasion, 
beyond the same class in New England or the Middle 
States, to fall back on their ancestors as the foundation 
of a claim for either personal, social or any other sort of 
merit. Idoubt if there were ever in New Orleans any 
ten thousand men and women so thoroughly determined 
to make that city the worthy metropolis of the South. 
west in all the ways characteristic of the higher Chris- 
tian civilization, than I find there to-day. Iam sure a 
larger proportion of influential Southern men are living 
temperate, moral, manly lives in 1890 than in 1850; and 
I shall need more light than at present to be convinced 
that the corresponding class of women, whom I find at 
work in every Southern community for the general up- 
lift of society, was ever surpassed in the South of a 
generation ago. 

A man on a ladder is by no means so graceful an ob- 
ject, and is always in a more risky position, than when 
at rest, at the bottom or the top. Whatever may be said 
to the contrary, society in the South is ‘on the climb,” 
from its thoroughly aristocratic organization of 1860 to 
the American democratic order of 1890. The only differ- 
ence between South and North is that, while the Massa- 
chusetts of to-day is as different from ‘‘The Bay State 
of the fathers as new Virginia from ‘‘ The Old Domin 
ion,” the change in the North was the result, perhaps of 
a forced but not revolutionary development, while, in 
the South, it was precipitated by the greatest civil war 
since the French Revolution of a century ago. 

The new elements which at present obstruct this proc- 
cess in the South are—first, the most radical possible 
change in the labor system, from which the Southern 
home at present is the greatest sufferer; second, the 
inevitable breakup of the most characteristic feature of 
Southern life, the plantation system. This, in the older 
States, was a prolongation and, in some ways, an im- 
provement on the life of the British country gentleman 
of acentury ago. That has gone forever, and with it 
certain elements of stability, order, social and _ political 
leadership which were the pride of its people. The 
plantation is now a farm, cultivated often under great 
disadvantages. There is no corresponding body of 
wealthy and powerful families to which the county 
gravitates with unquestioned fidelity. A full million of 
the brightest young men, within tweuty years, have left 
the country for the villages and cities. Multitudes of 
them are now living in the great Northern cities, espe- 
cially of the Northwest and the new Southwest beyond 
the Mississippi. Instead of six millions of slaves, living 
under a thorough system of rural and village police, 
there are now seven or eight millionsof Negro American 
citizens living under less restraint from vagrant laws or 
local control than any similar population in Christen- 
dom. While the South is learning for the first time the 
absolute necessity of compulsory legislation to suppress 
vagrancy, protect childhood and youth, and reform the 
criminal class, the crop reaped by Lynch law will not 
diminish. Without this class of legislation, ‘‘ classic Bos- 
ton” and ‘‘superb Chicago” would drift into pandemo- 
nium, and the Sunday morning Herald and Tribune 
would not hold the record of last week’s ‘‘ outrages.” 

But everywhere I find the better sort of people at 
work, not only in the prevention of evil, but building 
the institutions and working at the agencies for the per- 
manent uplift of the reorganization of society. Every 
barbarous act of a drunken Southern mob is heard of the 
next morning, from Maine to California. It is no special 
demerit of the press that, along with it, does not go the 
record of the temperance reformation in the same coun- 
ty, the progress of the public schools, the devoted labors 
of the clergy—the hardest worked and poorest paid body 
of Christian ministers in the Union; and especially the 
splendid service of multitudes of young women in every 
* good word and work.” All these special agencies for 
progress are necessarily of recent date. But nowhere, to 
my knowledge, has so much been done in so short a time 
in behalf of public intelligence, morality, skilled indus- 
try, sensible methods of living; and broad and helpful 
social conditions asin these States, within the past 
twenty-five years. 

In the Suuth of to-day, as in the North, the emphasis 
is on village and city instead of rural life. And with all 
allowance for the great risk of transition and the pecul- 
iar difficulties of the race problem, there is a thoroughly 
American spirit and method of progress along the whole 
line. Superior womanhood was never so appreciated, 
so influential, active and relatively including so large a 
proportion of the population, as now. And in all fair- 
ness it should be said that, up toa very recent date, the 
leaders in all good things down South have been the 
families of the old social class that suffered most by the 
War. These people have not ‘ sulked in their tents,” 
but, according to their financial ability, under the tre- 
mendous changes, perils and discouragements of a gen- 
eration, spite of some unquestioned failures, have done 
a work not only of rehabilitation but of laying the foun- 
dations of the better time coming which they can safely 
leave to the historian for recognition and commemora- 
tion. 

It would greatly help some of our despondent people 
in all sections to remember that the Southern people are 
Americans, even more thoroughly of ‘‘ native Ameri- 
can” stock than in any Northern State. Relieved from 
the incubus of Negro slavery, they are now working on 
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American lines, like the Anglo-Saxon peoples on both 
sides the water, not training under social experts, but 
feeling their way, step by step, with small regard to 
superticial consistency, but with certain progress, year 
by year, toward established American ideals. The solid 
political South is simply an accident of the present. 
Every Southern State, excepting perhaps Kentucky, is 
now practically in the hands of its ‘* Third Estate,” in- 
cluding several millions of the former non-slaveholding 
population. While this great mass is learning the art 
of good local, municipal and State Government, it will be 
a good deal at sea on the great questions of national in- 
dustry, finance, etc., so little comprehended anywhere. 
Butthe man must be very ignorant or very bold who de- 
nies that the outlook of this vast majority of the South- 
ern white people is, in every way, more encouraging 
than at any former period in the history of these States. 

I firmly believe that the South of the next five-and- 
twenty years will have on hand a less difficult problem 
in the adjustment of its 8,000,000 of Afro-American 
citizens to ‘* the general welfare” than the North, espe- 
cially the West, in the Americanization of the vast body 
of its European emigrants of the humbler classes. The 
Southern Negro, as far as he is civilized, isan American, 
Protestant in religion, with no past or present theories 
or expectations at odds with our progressive American 
life. In his two centuries of slavery he got further out 
of the woods than any previous race or people in a 
thousand years in Europe. The one thing he could not 
learn in servitude was the essential American faculty of 
self-help and personal self-direction; and, because of 
this lack, the nation’s supreme gift of complete Amer- 
ican citizenship, 89 far, has been more an inspiration 
and an incentive than a realization. Asa worker anda 
householder, he has been, on the whole, greatly improved 
by this magnificent opportunity. His children are 
better schooled, by better teachers, better taught in the 
church and Sunday-school; and, on the whole, are 
growing up under better moral influences year by year. 
His full political citizenship is a practical impossibility 
until after a full generation of the working out of these 
industrial, social and religious agencies, which make 
every people the best they are. The great hope of the 
race is the steady growth of a genuine superior class, 
which understands the conditions of success and is 
everywhere working with increasing harmony with a 
corresponding class of its white neighbors. 

To my mind, the two most important things now 
needed by the colored people are—first, the establishment 
of the complete system of vagrant, labor, prison and ed- 
ucational laws prevailing in every civilized country. 
The criminal and vagrant Negro rabble is still at large ; 
and the best way to abolish Lynch law is for the leaders 
of the superior colored class to demand of every legisla- 
ture and municipality the enactment and enforcement of 
these statutes. Second, the time is rapidly passing when 
the Negro will be the romantic or helpless spectacle in 
American life. There is no question that the industri- 
ous, moral and tolerably intelligent Negro people have, 
on the whole, a fair opportunity of building themselves 
up, by the exercise of the same quality of self-reliance as 
we expect in every American citizen ; and it is toward 
that vital point that the great effort for the uplift of the 
race should be directed by its true friends everywhere, 

I take little stock in elaborate theories of race distinc- 
tions with which a good many of our Southern friends 
are deluding themselves. As the most eminent states- 
man of South Carolina of the last twenty years has said: 
“If the Negro cannot be made a good American citizen 
by education, he will be the one exception in the human 
race.” Education, in the broadest American sense, in- 
cluding the whole circle of uplifting agencies character- 
istic of this Republic, fairly and patiently applied, will 
solve this, as every knotty problem, of the national life. 

L hold that people as individuals improve morally as 
they are brought into vital contact with and putat work 
in that circle of motives, influences and movements 
which are included in the modern conception of a prac- 
tical and progressive Christianity. Thus believing, I 
hold that the South is growing better. 

Boston, Mass. 
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THE AMERICAN BOARD AND CONGREGA- 
TIONAL COUNCILS. 


BY CYRUS HAMLIN, D.D, 


It has been a favorite thought and plan of a few to 
have all responsibility in the appointment of missionaries 
taken from the Prudential Committee and laid upon 
councils. It is urged that the Home Missionary Society 
works in that way with eminent success; and we have 
only to introduce the same rule in the management of 
the American Board and all friction would at once cease. 
But, “ what is one man’s food is another man’s poison.” 
The proverb applies closely to this question. The condi- 
ions of the home and foreign work are so different that 
many things applicable to one are not to the other. In 
the home field the individual church, that calls the pas- 
tor and calls the council, is the source of right and 
power, Who has any wish to interfere? If the church 
is fully satisfied no council will oppose its choice or 
question its freedom to do what it will with its own. 
Individual members of the council may be dissatisfied, 


motion to approve, but the majority will sanction the 
ordination every time. 

In the foreign work there is no church to call the 
candidate or to fix his salary or to pay him or to care 
for him, and there is no church to call the council. A 
Congregational Council may ordain an evangelist and for 
that work facts abundantly prove that it will be quite 
indifferent to the theological or speculative views of the 
candidates. We have an eminent instance in proof of 
this in the ordination of the “‘Andover Band” in Maine. 
The council was declared by President Hyde, of Bow- 
doin College, to be a representative council. One of the 
five candidates, Mr, Ranney, read his confession of faith, 
and that seems to have been taken for the rest. It was 
published in The Christian Union and The Christian 
Mirror of Maine, of November 5th, 1892. The ‘confes- 
sion was unanimously approved without question. Now 
the doctrine of God in that confession is plainly pauthe- 
istic. The doctrine of inspiration is pure rationalism, 

“IT believe that God’s revelation of truth to men is ac- 
cording to the laws of their minds, and gains nothing by 
coming through an ecstatic state. The scientist, the sage 
and the poet are as truly inspired as the prophet or apos- 
tle.”’ 

And a representative Congregational Council ordained 
him and his associates to preach the Gospel in Maine. 
They did it, moreover, without a question. 

As to the divinity of Christ, it was declared to be in 
common with all men, and he * differed from others 
only in degree.” The declared principle of church 
membership was simply this, that all should be admitted 
who would confess a desire to ‘‘ live righteous lives and 
to help their fellow-men.” 

The five men of this confession, educated at Andover, 
most of whom could have gone into the missionary work 
but for the narrowness of the Prudential Committee, 
were ordained by a Congregational Council without ask- 
ing a question. 

Andover needs no wider door than a Congregational 
Souncil for entering the foreign field with all its forces 
and all its colors flying. 

Another consideration of great importance is the op- 
portunity which error has for disturbing and rending 
the native churches, For the most part, there is no free 
press and no open, free discussion. Error works in the 
dark, and oppositions and dissensions break out like vol- 
canoes. In the home field the work is in open daylight, 
and error is at once confronted by truth. 

It is to be hoped no corporate member will be deceived 
by this second apparition of Congregational Councils. 

LEXINGTON, Mass. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE. 





BY D. L. FURBER, D.D., 
A CORPORATE MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


AN enlargement of this Committee is called for in the 
hope that men may be put upon it who willinterpret the 
instructions of the Board more liberally. If the Com- 
mittee had accepted the services of future probationists 
and sent them out as missionaries, no fault would be 
found with them. They would not be called a clique of 
men who move in ruts; and if any of them are old this 
would be put to the credit of their wisdom and experi- 
ence. But because they show an unswerving fidelity to 
duty, as laid down for them over and over again by the 
votes of the Board, it is proposed to put upon the Com- 
mittee men of more pliable material. To get future pro- 
bationists sent out as missionaries has been the avowed 
purpose of the agitators for the last seven years. They 
will therefore take no offense when we charge upon them 
this aim in every move they make, This is what raises 
the cry of ‘‘ close corporation” and ‘‘ churches not repre- 
sented,” and makes the demand that local councils 
should decide upon the fitness of candidates instead of the 
‘*theological court,” and that certain ‘‘ creeds of ac- 
knowledged weight” should be accepted as sufficient. 
The enlargement of the Committee is the last device 
which ingenuity has contrived to accomplish its object. 
Certain members of the Committee are ‘‘ obnoxious,” and 
new members are wanted to outvote them, But why 
are they obnoxious? Because they positively refuse to 
send out future probationistsas missionaries. This is the 
only charge that can be brought against them. In making 
the charge much is said about the need of ‘* new blood,” 
and of ‘‘ young men in touch with the life and thought 
of to-day” ; but it all means that men are wanted who 
will vote to send out future probationists as missionaries, 
and that is all it means. No, it is not all. It means 
that we should send out men who will so belittle and 
pervert the doctrines of the Gospel that, as Spurgeon 
says, ‘there will not be truth enough left to make a 
soup for a sick grasshopper.” The abandonment of one 
doctrine leads to the abandonment of others. To accept 
the unscriptural notion of a future probation diminishes 
one’s reverence for the Bible and exalts his estimate of 
his own reason. The notion of a future probation is a 
flank movement against the doctrine of future retribu- 
tion, and when this is discarded a man’s whole system 
of theology is loosened and lowered. Dr. Channing 

began by rejecting the doctrine of everlasting punish- 
ment, and it was not long before he rejected the doctrine 
of the atonement. 





may retire from the council or may protest against the 





Many years ago a sporadic case of belief in future pro- 
bation came before the Board. The chairman of the 
committee that advised the rejection of the candidate 
said, ‘‘If a man holds such a theory as that he will be 
wrong in other respects” ; and the Board rejected him 
because of his theory, and because he was probably 
wrong, or would be very soon, in other articles of faith. 
The D.D. of whom I speak is now a liberal. Never- 
theless, what he said years ago was true, and the theory 
of a future probation is now only one item in the 
catalog of errors and heresies which make up the new 
theology. Let any one read the book just published by 
Drs. Wellman and Lauphear on the Andover case, and 
see how fearfully true this is. 

As to the Prudential Committee, we need two new 
members to fill vacancies, and two more to be in training 
for future years. This would make fourteen, which is 
enough. The President and Vice President have at- 
tended only about one meeting in a year, and this shows 
how hard it is for men at a distance to attend the meet- 
ings. To distribute the business among sub-committees 
of three or four men each, living at a distance, would be 
putting the business into the hands of these three or four 
men who know only the needs of their own mission and 
not the needs of other missions. These men would ob- 
tain their information from a secretary who would also 
give them his views. He knows so much more than 
they do that they would be likely to adopt his views,and, 
if so, then the business would be done by the Secretary, 
and only approved by the Committee. 

In choosing two or four new men, we want men who 
will be sure to carry out the instructions of the Board, 
At the next annual meeting it is probable that there will 
be men sound in their own views of truth, who will vote 
with the liberals for the sake of peace. Do they think 
that peace can be found in that way? I do not believe 
that the agitators intend that the Board shall ever have 
peace until it goes down to the level of the Council in 
Farmington, Me., which ordained young men from 
Andover with a creed of which Dr. Hamlin said ‘‘ he 
could make a better one out of the writings of the Mo- 
hammedans.” And yet those men were approved by 
men in high official position, leaders in the liberal 
party. When, for the sake of peace, we have 
consented to send out future probationists as mission- 
aries we shall find that other concessions will be required 
of us, and there will be no peace until they are made ; 
for the new theology is progressive and violently down 
grade. We can have no more such meetings of the 
Board as we used to have and now long for until we ac- 
cept as missionaries men who say the Bible is full of 
mistakes, that Christ made many mistakes, that other 
men are as truly inspired as prophets and apostles were 
that no one can know how long future punishment will 
continue, that the difference between us and Christ is 
only one of degree—we divine and he more so, that the 
atonement is only a moral influence exerted upon us by 
the love and pity of Christ, and that the only essentials 
of religion and the only requisites for church member- 
ship are that men should wish to live righteous lives and 
to help their fellow-men. For the sake of such a con- 
summation as this our liberai friends seem willing, if 
we may judge from the past and from their own an- 
nouncements, to keep the churches in a turmoil till their 
heads are gray, the object being utterly to subvert the 
system of revealed truth which we and our fathers have 
lived upon, and which is dearer than life, and to substi- 
tute in its place husks which even the heathen would see 
to be no great improvement upon what they already 
have. And allin the name of liberty, a goddess which 
is to be enthroned as soon as truth can be hauled from 
its pedestal. 

Since writing the above my attention has been called 
to an editorial which has just appeared in the September 
number of The Andover Review onthe proposed enlarge- 
ment of the Prudential Committee. I quote from the 
article : 


“Considered purely as a measure to promote harmony, 
however, one condition at all events is indispensable. 
That condition is that the enlarged Committee should be 
really representative. A fair proportion must be chosen 
from the liberal wing of the denomination. The liberals 
should be invited to name a certain number of influential 
clergymen and laymen as members of the Committee. If 
the measure should be adopted, and then a list of names 
presented which had been previously prepared by the 
secretaries or others at the rooms, or obviously at their 
suggestion, a list made up of pronounced conservatives 
and of unknown men supposed to be neutral, with such 
men as Gordon, Herrick, Mackenzie, Thomas, Beach, Quint 
and Dunning, from Boston and vicinity, omitted, nothing 
or worse than nothing would be accomplished. Ot 
the twenty-five members, eight or ten should be chosen 
from among the prominent and sagacious representatives 
of the so-called liberal party, otherwise the measure will 
be an utter failure so far as peace and union are con- 
cerned.”’ 


This tells its own story. 
NEWTON, Mass. 
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So great is the popularity of Professor Mommsen, of 
the University of Berlin, that recently on the occasion of 
the fiftieth anniversary of his receiving the doctor’s degree 
he was obliged to leave the city and go to Italy to escape 





the enthusiastic demonstrations of his friends. 
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THE POETRY OF THE RAILROAD. 


BY GEORGE E, WESTLEY,. 


IN a very vigorous and interesting article, by the Rev. 
G. S. Lee, in THE INDEPENDENT of August 17th, there 
are to be found the following sentences : 


“The railroad as an institution, impresses most people 
as elaborately and ingeniously unpoetic. It is the very 
Colossus of Common The locomotive whirling 
through the modern world whistles defiance to all 
the Muses, drives them to the mountains, and scatters 
them likea flurry of birds off to the sea or nooks of this 
world, and tells them blusteringly that they belong to the 
next. Bi 


Sense. 


The spirit of the remainder of the article may be fair- 
ly summed up in the author's own words, thus : 


“We have not had time to judge of the poetic possibili- 
ties that and invention have placed before 
a se 
Railroads and steamships, etc., are too new and bewilder- 
ing to allow us even to glance at their poetic bearings. 

Poetry sees. She sees first with her eyes, and then 
she closes them and sees with her heart. We are waiting 
for that.second look.” ‘ 


science 


I had scarcely entered upon Mr. Lee’s delightful paper, 
when-my mind suddenly reverted to a beautifully writ- 
ten essay, which, some forty years ago, successfully 
passed the editorial scrutiny of no less a person than 
Charles Dickens, and which took a somewhat different 
view of the matter in question, 

The essay referred to indicates that one person at any 
rate has grasped afew of the ‘ poetic possibilities” even 
of so prosaic a thing as a railroad ; and in givinga few ex- 
tracts from it, | do so with the hope that our perceptions 
may be quickened, and the day brought nearer when the 
Beautiful in all things shall be laid bare to our mental 
vision. 

In a long prelude, which flows from his pen like liquid 
music, our essayist sums up in detail the multitudinous 
themes which, from being played upon from time im- 
memorial, have been worn threadbare ; and he offers the 
suggestion that a new subject for verse is eminently de- 
sirable. 

* Take instead, oh ye poets, the wires of the Electric Tele- 
graph, and run your tuneful fingers over those chords. 
Sing the poetry of Railways. As if there could be 
anything poetical about arailroad ! I hear Gusto, the great 
fine art Critic and judge of Literature say this with asneer, 
turning up bis fine Roman nose meanwhile. Poetry ona 
Railway ! cries Proseycard—nonsense !. . . Poetry on the 
Rail, echoes Heavypace, the commercial traveler—fudge ! 
I travel fifteen thousand miles by railway every year. I 
know every line, branch and station in Great Britain. I 
never saw any poetry on the Rail.” 


Of the many ramifications of this theme, perhaps that 
of the tunnel is altogether the most unpromising. Poetry 
has been found in the lines of rail that gtretch them- 
selves away intothe plain as far as the eye can reach, 
and then meet and blend into one and merge into the 
splendor of the autumn sky. Herein has been found a 
fanciful similitude of life. The faithful, laborious en- 
gine, the warning bell, the headlight with its piercing 
gleam, the turn-table, the splendid passenger coach, 
glittering and proud, the unbeautiful coal truck, humble 
yet dutiful; all these things have suggested something 
more or less poetical to the impressionable mind ; but the 
tunnel, dark damp and dingy, surely is utterly devoid of 
the faintest poetical suggestion. 

But as if scornful of a lighter task, it is to this identi- 
cal thing that our essayist has given the greater part 
of his attention, 


“Take a Tunnel in all its length, its utter dark ness, its 
dank coldness, and tempestuous windiness. ‘To mea Tun- 
nel isall poetry. ‘lo be suddenly snatched away from the 
light of day, from the pleasant companionship of the 
fleecy clouds, the green fields spangled with flowers, the 
golden wheat, the fantastically changing embankment, 
the hills, the valleys, the winding streams; the high moun- 
tains in the distance, that know they are emperors of the 
landscape, and so wear purple robes right imperially ; the 
sheep in the meadows, that graze so contentedly ; the 
little lambs that are not quite up to railway trains, 
with their noise and bustle and smoke, and so scamper 
nervously away, carrying their simple tails behind them 

to be hurried from all these into pitchy obscurity 
seems to me poetical and picturesque in the extreme. Itis 
like death in the midst of life, a sudden suspension of vi- 
tality—the gloom and terror of the grave, pouncing like a 
hawk upon the warmth and cheerfulness of life. Many 
an ode, many a ballad could be written on that dark and 
gloomy tunnel—the whirring roar and scream and jar of 
echoes, the clanging of wheels, the strange voices that 
seem to make themselves heard as the train rushes through 
the tunnel—now in passionate supplication, now in fierce 
anger and loud invective, now in an infernal chorus of 
fiendish mirth and demoniac exultation, now in a loud and 
long continued tho inarticulate screech—a meaningless 
how! like the ravings of a madman. 

“To understand and appreciate a tunnel in its full as- 
pect of poetic and picturesque horror, you should travel in 
a third-class carriage. For the third-class voyager 
darkness, both outer and inner, are provided... . Vainly 
we endeavor to peer through it ; vainly we strain our eyes 
to descry one ray of light, one outline—be it ever so dim— 
of a human figure, one thin bead of day upon a panel, a 
ledge, a window-sill or a door. Is there not matter for 
bards in all this ?—in the length of the tunnel, its darkness 
and clamor; in the rage and fury of the engine eating its 








strong heart, burnt up by inward fire,.like a man con- 
sumed by his own passions; in the seemingly everlasting 
duration of the deprival from light and day and life, but a 
deprival which ends at last. Ah, how glad and welcome 
that restoration to sunshine is! We seem to have had a 
sore and dangerous sickness, and to be suddenly and gra- 
ciously permitted to rise from a bed of pain and suffering, 
and enter at once into the enjoyment of the rudest health 
with all its comforts and all its pleasures, and a happy 
forgetfulness of the ills that are gone.” 

Our essayist is painting us no fancy sketch, The feel- 
ings he described he claimed to be his own as he passed 
from the fair fields of Kent, from the orchards and hop 
gardens, from the sight of the noble river in the distance 
with its boats and barges and huge ships, into an Erebus 
pitch-dark and full of horrid noises. 

Often, he tells us, did he vary his sensations by riding, 
now in the Jamp-lit first-class carriages, now in the poor 
man’s compartments, and now in the vile standing-up 
cars known as pig-boxes. A ride in the latter he de- 
scribes with particular felicity: 

“Standing up in the coverless car you see strange, dim, 
fantastic, changing shapes above you. ‘The daylight be- 
comes irriguous, like dew, upon the steam from the tun- 
nel, the roofs of thé carriages, the brickwork sides of the 
tunnel itself. But nothing is defined, nothing fixed; all 
the shapes are irresolute, fleeting, confused, like the events 
in the memory of an old man. The tunnel becomes a 
phantom tube—a dry Styx—the train seems changed into 
Charon’s boat, and the engine-driver turns into the infer- 
nal ferryman. And the end of thatawful navigation must 
surely be Tartarus. You think so, you fancy yourself in 
the boat, as Dante and Virgil were in the Divine Comedy ; 
ghosts cling to the sides, vainly repeating, uselessly la 
menting; Francesco of Rimini floats despairing by; far 
off, mingled with the rattle of wheels, are heard the fam- 
ine-wrung moans of Ugolino’s children. Hark to that 
awful, sbrilly, hideous, prolonged yell—a scream like that 
they say that Catherine of Russia gave on her deathbed, 
and which, years afterward, was wont to haunt the mem 
ories of those that had heard it. Lord be good to us! there 
is that scream again ; it is the first scream of a lost spirit’s 
last agony ; the cry of the child of earth waking up into 
the Ever and Ever of pain; it is the Facinata screaming 
in her sepulcher of flames—no, it is simply the railway 
whistle as the train emerges from tbe tunnel into sunlight 
again. The ghosts vanish, there are no more horrible 
sights, no flying sparks, no red lamps at intervals like 
demon eyes. I turn back in the ‘ pig-box’ and look at the 
arched entrance. I seemed to fancy there should be an in- 
scription over it bidding all who enter to leave hope be- 
hind; but instead of that there is simply, hard by, a 
placard on a post relative to cattle straying on the rail 
way.”’ 

Allthis may not be poetry of the cheerfulest order, 
but it is poetry nevertheless, and as such it commends 
itself to the true lover of the Muse. Who would not pos- 
sess the power to see things in this wonderful way, to 
evolve thus from the homeliest soil the flowers that grat- 
ify the intellectual vision, and soothe and stimulate the 
spirit wearied with the dull, mechanical routine of com- 
monplace experience, 

I have given the merest soupcon of the good things 
our essayist presents ; but I would say to any INDEPEND- 
ENT reader who desires the full feast, that the only ticket 
of admission necessary may be procured at almost any 
public library, and is superscribed ‘*‘ Household Words,” 
Vol Il. 


Boston, MAss. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE, 





THE best thing the Senate heard during a ‘ grind” 
and grist of speeches for ten days, was what Mr. Cabot 
Lodge said about Mr. Platt’s proposed rule permitting 
**cloture.” After saying that the rules of the Senate 
have remained practically unchanged for a hundred 
years, formed first for twenty-six Senators, they still 
govern the deliberations of 88; he said of ruling by cour- 
tesy that the unwritten law of mutual concession must 
be observed, or a courtesy system was impossible. The 
right of debate is not the only right. The right to vote 
is even more sacred. Then he said, and now I am 
quoting his words : ° . 

“Tt is assumed, it must be assumed, that if there is to 
be unlimited debate by unwritten law there must equally 
be no obstruction to a vote. When it appears that unlim- 
ited debate, the right of which is accorded by courtesy, is 
used for the purpose of obstruction, then the system of 
courtesy has become impossible. When a minority not 
only does not allow a debate to come to a close, but will 
not even name any date, no matter how distant, at which 
it will assent to the close of that debate, it is obvious that 
courtesy has become entirely one-sided—unlimited debate 
is to be permitted, but the right to vote is to be taken 
away. When the system of courtesy has reached this, it 
has become an abuse and a danger.” 


Mr. Lodge said more, showing that the Republican 
side fully realized the difficulties that lay before them 
when the Elections Bill shall come before the Senate ; 
but with all that before them, with the knowledge that 
a rule to close debate can then be used against those who 
favor the National Government in its right of watching 
over its own elections, Mr. Lodge said, at the close of 
his remarks : 


* The majority should rule at the ballot box, the ma- 
jority should rule on this floor; not by violent methods, 











but by proper, dignified rules, such as are proposed by my 
colleague, Mr. Hoar, and by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut.” 


But the silver Senators have been immovable, and Mr, 
Cameron, of Pennsylvania, made a free silver speech 
only a few days after that, which put him, an Eastern 
man, alongside of the Senators from the South and 
West, who are in favor of free coinage. This shows 
how broken the lines are—the vote upon the repeal of 
the Sherman Act, if it ever comes in the Senate, will 
be an astonishing instance of ** unpartisan” action. 

Mr. Stewart fell upon Mr. Cleveland one day last week 
ina manner that was neither dignified nor courteous, 
and in itself not well enough done to command the at- 
tention of his fellow-Senators. Mr. Stewart does not 
like it that Mr. Cleveland has a policy. When the Presi- 
dent does not agree with him, Mr. Stewart wants to see 
the lines between the executive and the legislative divi- 
sions of Government very sharply drawn, and the execu- 
tive reduced to a mere signer of such bills as shall be 
passed by the legislative body, engrossed and brought to 
the Executive Mansion to receive the name of the Ex- 
ecutive Officer below the last line. That is the office of 
a President when he disagrees with Mr. Stewart's views, 
He did not even say things that were smart or witty ; 
one objected to his remarks from an artistic point of 
view. He ought to have been keen and wilty if he were 
not wise ; and he was neither. 

Mr. Dubois, of Idaho, offered a resolution to postpone 
any action of the Senate uptil the three States, Montana, 
Washington and Wyoming, should fill up their quota of 
Senators. It will be remembered that by the failure of 
their State Legislatures to come to any vote, the three have 
each but one Senator now in Washington. Mr. Power, 
of Montana, Mr. Squire, of the State of Washington, and 
Mr. Carey, of Wyoming, are here from their respective 
States without colleagues. Mr. Lee Mantle, of Montana, 
was appointed by the Governor of his State after the Leg- 
islature had dissolved without electing. It seems as fair 
a thing fora governor to do as to appoint where death 
has removed an elected man ; it is necessary to have his 
place filled until the next meeting of the State Legisla- 
ture. In Mr. Mantle’s case it was the death of the Legis- 
lature, rather than of his predecessor. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Privilege and Elec.ions reported his case, and 
it was voted that the action of the Governor should not 
be sustained, and Mr. Mantle could not take 
seat. No doubt this action upon the part of 
the Senate was directed by the desire to bring 
in no more free silver inan at present; but it has 
been reseated by the silver men, and they brought their 
grievance forward to help block the repeal of the Sher- 
man Act. There was half an hour of sharp talk in the 
Senate while members were accused of having changed 
their votes to please the President, and bring his patron- 
age to bear upon their State ; but it had noespecial result. 
The silver Senators were determined to hold out before ; 
they could do it then, and they can now. Republican 
Senators who have been heartily in favor of the repeal 
are beyinning to feel the factof the Elections Bill, which 
the opponents of Mr. Cleveland in the House have in- 
sisted upon bringing to the front. in a most diplomatic 
manner, for their unfriendliness to the President, but 
not with real diplomacy after all, as they will see when 
the Elections Bill goes up to the Senate. With noclosure 
there, and with a much larger opposition than the Silver 
repeal now has, the difficulties in passing the Elections 
Bill wall be Consequently, Senators who 
would have voted for closure, are less eager to do so, 
than they were before the Elections Bill loomed up as it 
now does. 

Mr. Voorhees is beginning to look very worn and tired 
with the labor of leading a reluctant body, and Mr. Gor- 
man was nearer losing patience and showing temper the 
day when he repelled the accusation that he had changed 
his vote in favor of seating Mr. Mantle, than I have ever 
seen him. He is usually too placid, too smooth and even 
in temper ; but he was nearly angry then, and explained 
his change of vote, and denied that Mr. Cleveland was 
giving him patronage with much warmth. Mr. Wol- 
cott, Mr. Aldrich, and Mr, Teller, all took part in the de- 
bate, and it was a warm half-hour, resulting in nothing, 
at first, but quieting down with a promise for the future. 

The House settled down to its work on the Elections 
Bill with a fair amount of good nature. The Repub- 
licans were full of joy that Mr. Crisp had ridden over 
them roughshod as he did, because it was so exactly 
what Mr. Reed had done four years ago, and what had 
been so bitterly denounced then by the other side. They 
could afford to laugh while they were being put down ; 
and they did. When Mr. Sereno Payne, of New York, 
a handsome active member, with gray hair on a young 
head, rose to appeal from the decision of the chair, he 
was smiling; and when Mr. Crisp curtly said the chair 
would not entertain the appeal, and finally ordered Mr. 
Payne to sit down, that gentleman did so laughing, be- 
cause he knew he was * bringing ouv” the situation, the 
parallel between Mr. Reed’s rulings four years ago and 
those of Mr. Crisp now. 

Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, made the opening speech on 
his bill. For once the bill is rightly named ; and the man 
is to conduct the debate to the end. He is tall and thin 
and dark, in early middle life. He is not the chairman 
of the Committee on Elections, but his name stands next 
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to that officer on the list. Mr. Tucker is a lawyer about 
forty years old, and has been a member of the House in 
the two previous Congresses. He has a good voice—one 
could hear him even at a distance—and his speech 
occupied about an hour and a half. The points upon 
which the attacks will all be made were brought up one 
after the other. They were that the Federal Elections 
Bill is unconstitutional, wherein he is totally wrong, 
lawyer as he is; then that it was the work of an era of 
reconstruction which does not prove that it is wrong; 
then that it shows a want of confidence, on the part of 
the National Government, in the honor and honesty of 
the States,which is sentimental ; and, lastly, he said that 
the Republican Party denied the right of habeas corpus, 
as if it were quite in the habit of doing that every morn- 
ing before breakfast ; and then he fell upon Mr. John L, 
Davenport, of New York, as the leader of eleven thou- 
sand rutiians in different parts of the United States, all 
bent upon a cruel and unusual thing, the purity of our 
elec.ions and the suppression of ‘ heelers.” 

He was answered by Mr. Brosius, of Pennsylvania, 
who spoke well but gave one the feeling that he was 
afraid he should be accused of waving the ‘‘ bloody 
shirt”; he had been a brave and faithful soldier during 
the War and bears the consequence in a half-shattered 
and almost useless arm, The chief argument of the 
Demccrats if one ventures to bring up a bit of history ; 
if one remarks, upon hearing Democrats congratulate 
the world in having a great Republic under one flag, 
that for all this vastness and prosperity and oneness we 
owe no thanks to the Democratic Party—-the great an- 
swer is, ‘Oh, you are waving the bloody shirt.” Mr. 
Brosius had to give something of the history of the 
Elections Bill, but he did it with a fear of hurting the 
enemy’s feelings, that did honor, perhaps, to his heart, 
but it weakened his speech. At one time he seemed 
about to apologize for the North having been so unkind 
as to defeat the secession of the Southern States, and had 
he not said that the repeal of the Election law would 
leave the citizens of the States unprotected and exposed, 
and that never had there been proposed a measure so 
base, so humiliating, since the heresy of the States’ rights 
to secede had been tried in battle, one would have felt 
that his whole speech lacked strength. 

There was not a large audience, either among the 
members or in the galleries, interesting as the subject 
of the bill is. I looked in vain for the leaders on either 
side, from whom we generally expect presence if not 
aid ; but they were not there. The. fact is that there is 
one disadvantage about closure—no vote can be taken 
until a certain time; meantime there is only speaking, 
and the members many of them absent themselves upon 
committee work or even from the floor entirely, know- 
ing that they will not have to vote except at a certain 
date. The second day of the debate was marked by dis- 
cussing everything but the thing before them ; the end 
is so sure, the enemies of the bill feel that they can re- 
peal it; so that they are a little careless, and take things 
easy to an astonishing extent. 

Ihave said nothing about the Geary Bill, because a 
month hence there will be more tosay than there is now. 
Mr. Geary is very hard on anything which would tend 
to mitigate the harshness of the registration require- 
ments of his bill, and will not favor anything but com- 
plete and unconditional return of the Chinese to their 
native land. The fact that there is not money enough 
in the appropriation for that purpose to carry back 
more than twenty has no weight with him ; and the fact 
that this way of treating China will affect the mission- 
aries and their work very unfavorably gives him no 
anxiety. Mr. Gilbert Reid, who is a missionary from 
that country, is here watching the work of the Com- 
mittee with earnestness and tact and diplomacy, such 
as is needed in handling great questions. He says that 
the Chinese premier at Peking told him to stay in Amer- 
ica and ‘‘ become a missionary to teach the people here 
how to treat the Chinese.” Mr, Reid smiles as he says 
this, with a keen appreciation of the full understanding 
that the Chinese premier has of the situation, and is 
working in the best way to make people see it here. The 
Chinese Minister here is a pleasant looking, smooth- 
faced man, and is waiting with the quiet, watchful way 
of his race to see what our next move will be. He had 
a child with him on the platform at the celebration of 
the corner stone, who they said was his daughter. If it 
was he must be a man who has overcome some Eastern 
prejudices against girls as inferior creatures. 

There is the best of news from Mrs. Cleveland, which 
is no news ; the weather from being very hot has sud- 
denly turned very cold, all of which is good for the 
family in the White House and the rest of the world. A 
number of the ladies of the Cabinet have come back and 
opened their houses—Mrs, Carlisle, Mrs. Bissell and Mrs. 
Gresham. Mrs. Perrine, the mother of Mrs. Cleveland, 
received many quiet attentions in the way of informal 
dinners and lunches when she was here ; and the people 
amuse themselves by calling Mr. Perrine, who is her sec- 
ond husband and not the father of Mrs. Cleveland, the 
President’s father-in-law. 


> 
So 


THE reigning dukes of Germany are very much dis- 
susted, it is said, that thenew Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha 
18 to be called his Royal Highness instead of simply his 


Highness. The decision is based upon the principle that a 
prince cannot lose the rank to which he was born, 








Sine Arts. 


SCULPTURE AT THE WORLD'S FAIR, WITH 
NOTES ON ART SCHOOLS. 





BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


ALTHO Ame rican sculpture at the World’s Fair is far 
below American architecture or painting, altho as a whole 
it is uneasy, equivocal and bizarre, yet this new alliance 
of sculpture with architecture isa hopeful sign of progress. 
It has marked all great periods of sculpture, and eventually 
sculpture will reflect the calm and repose of the mother- 
art. 

It is not to be supposed, for instance, that Mr. Martiny, 
who has designed in the past two years so many varied 
and ambitious groups, spandrels and isolated figures, has 
done his best work under such pressure; but let dust re- 
turn to dust when this dream-fabric is swept away and a 
new spirit will remain to vivify American sculpture. 

Another hopeful thought, since national taste has suffered 
from lack of education, is that museums, enriched with re- 
productions of the best examples, are now accessible in 
different parts of the country. The Metropolitan, in New 
York, ranks high among the world’s museums as to its 
collection of casts; the fine collection of bronzes repro- 
duced from the Naples Museum here in the Italian section 
is destined to enrich St. Louis; and a number of plaster 
replicas of the most famous modern sculptures shown in 
the French section have been made at the cost of and for 
the ultimate ownership of the Chicago Art Institute. 

Not to speak at length of American sculpture, already 
noted in these pages, let us pass at once to the beating, 
living heart of the World’s sculpture. Said the late Theo- 
dore Child : 

* As sculptors the modern French artists are simply without 
rivals in the world; and in the history of their own nation one 
can mention no epoch which has produced more remarkable art- 


istsor a richer harvest of admirable works than this present 
nineteenth century.” 


Messieurs Fremiet, Chapu, Cain, Barrias, Falguiére, 
Idrac, Dubois, Mercié, Saint-Marceaux, are all represented 
by one or more of their best works ; and if the name of M. 
Dalou could have been added an unrivaled galaxy of French 
sculptors would have been complete. 

“The First Funeral,’ by M. Barrias, pathetic, primeval, 
generally conceded to be the ablest result of modern sculp- 
ture in the past fifteen years; M. Mercié’s ** David,” sheathing 
his sword, the most charming boy figure since Donatello’s 
time; M.Chapu’s “‘ Joanof Arc,’ a glory of the Luxembourg 
collection ; M. Idrac’s ‘* Salammbo,”’ sinuous as the suake 
she caresses ; M. Cain’s large, elemental sculptures of ani. 
mals only less nervous than Baryé’s ; M. Falguiére’s slight 
and graceful Diana; M. Saint-Marceaux’s “ Guarding the 
Secret of the Tomb,” aud the Velasquez of M. Fremiet ; 
M. Dubois’s four figures, ‘‘ Valor,” *‘ Faith,” “‘ Meditation,” 
and “‘ Charity,’ for the tomb of General Lamorciére ; these 
alone constitute a collection of modern sculpture such as 
America has never seen before. 

These four figures just alluded to, with the ‘‘ Salammbo”’ 
and the “Genius” of Saint-Marceaux, are placed about 
the circular sculpture gallery of the French section under 
an azure dome blazoned with the names of the most illus 
trious sculptors of earlier days. It is a restful spot ; there 
is a seatin the center often filled by sleeping devotees of 
art guarded by these sentinels of the tomb. Did Mr. 
Howells say that people in a picture gallery always look 
hungry? 

M. Saint-Marceaux’s “‘ Genius Guarding the Secret of the 
tomb,’’ a noble male figure, half sitting and bending over 
auurn, has a ‘swirl’ of the body reminding one of Mr. 
Vedder and his color-lacking paintings. What if to his 
weird illustrative drawing he had added sculpture? M. 
Fremiet’s *‘ Velasquez” shows the courtier in plumed hat, 
laurel in hand, seated upon a jennet; a certain alertness 
and poise, a breathing quality, a sympathy with animal 
life adapts him particularly for equestrian subjects, as his 
second Jeanne d’Arc for the town of Nancy bears witness, 
M. Fremiet’s ‘‘Man of the Stone Age” (as well as M. 
Larche’s ‘“‘ At the Mirror,” two little fauns leaning over 
the water) touches well the woodJand note. 

From the work of Messrs. Dubois and Barrias and Chapu 
turn to another phase of the French school, its latest note, 
in the work of the realist, M. Rodin. His ‘“ Burgess of 
Calais,” well illustrates his direct, robust style. Bearing 
the keys of the city, a rope about his neck, his Jean figure in 
penitential robe, the bared, sinewy leg and knotted foot 
show the privations of the siege, and his countenance, 
signs of the revolution, intelligence and dignity, the fears 
and routed firmness of one who has done all man can do— 
in vain. 

The big and stupid ‘‘ Washington and Lafayette,” by M. 
Bartholdi, is destined, it appears, as a return gift to Paris 
from Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, for the ‘‘ Liberty ”’ by the same 
sculptor in New York Harbor. How could a man who had 


once conceived the Lafayette of Union Square, full of life 


and enthusiasm, pressing his sword to his heart and con- 
secrating his being to American Independence, have per- 
petrated this ? 

A group of tersely modeled little bronzes, by Meissonier, 
recalls the fact that in our day a well-equipped artist 
chooses as recreation a second form of creative activity. 
Here is the painter himself, palet in hand, ‘‘ The Herald of 
Murcia,” etc. We recall in this connection the head in 
bas-relief by Mme. Sara Bernhardt in the Woman’s Build- 
ing. Here is a group by Mme. Cazin, who paints as well. 
M. Gérome’s tinted ‘Pygmalion and Galatea” is an experi 
ment en grand, rather in the line of the dainty creations 
of M. Moreau-Vauthier, the heir of Benvenuto Cellini, in 
precious decorative work, whose exquisite ivory figures, 
set off with gold and silver, must be sought in the central 
cases of the picture galleries. 

M. Mercié’s ‘‘ Quand Méme” (even in extremity ?)is a 





glorification of unfortunate valor destined for the town of 
Belfort, much inferior to the “Gloria Victis” of Paris. 

Heavy and rhetorical, a heroic figure of Alsace supports a 

fallen soldier, and takes the rifle from his failing hands to 
face the enemy anew. M.Rombaud’s “D’ AubigneAgrippe,” 
a charming boy cavalier of the sixteenth century, 
who became a man of the Coligny type, is worthy to 
be placed opposite the ‘** David” of M. Mercié. 

Besides these modern sculptures are casts from the 
eleventh to the nineteenth century cathedral facade and 
portal, choir and screen, dais and niche—works by Jean 
Gonjon, Pilon, Puget, Couston, Houdon’s famous Vol- 
taire and Rude’s Neapolitan fisher lad, with casts by 
Barygé, continuing the succession from the glories of the 
Rennaissance to our own times. 

Mr. Thornycroft’s “‘ Fencer,” a gift to Chicago, by Mr. 
Armour, and his ‘“* Mower” are among the best of the 
English sculptures. Among the painter sculptors exhibit- 
ing are Messrs, Watts and swan and Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton, whose little bronze, ‘* A Needless Alarm” was ex- 
changed for Mr. Millais’s ‘* Shelling Peas” already spoken 
of among the pictures ; Mr. Watts’s ‘‘ Immortality” seems 
to be getting a “ crick”’ in her neck from looking too much 
into the past. 

In the German exhibit their greatest sculptor, Herr 
Begas, has a bust of their greatest painter, Herr Mentzel. 
Herr Klein’s dainty head of his wife reminds one of our 
sculptor Adam’s work. ‘‘ The Messenger from Marathon,” 
by Kruse and Herr Briitt’s ‘Old Seaman ”’ bearing ashore 
a nude girl, are dignified and scholarly compositions. Be- 
sides, the Emperor and other dignitaries are all numerous- 
ly displayed. 

Italy sendsa hundred triumphs of the craftsman in mar- 
ble, many ofthem of the least artistic merit, exciting the 
admiration of the crowd by representation of texture of 
lace, or a bronze face for Othello inserted in a marble tur- 
ban, it knows not how. 

Of another type is the noble “ Eve after Sin,” by Signor 
Allegretti and ‘‘The Last of the Spartans,” by Signor 
Trentanove. Signor Apolloni’s charming, graceful female 
figure, in modeling worthy of the French school, is spoiled, 
for one mind at least, by the name and the realism of the 
telephoue receiver which she holds to her ear. Signor 
Del Nero, the commissioner, explains that it is a most deli- 
cate compliment to America, since she has no mythology, 
to call this figure ‘‘American Mythology ”’; and it is proba- 
bly the racial difference in mind which forbids accept- 
ance of this lucid explanation. 

In Norwegian sculpture only the * Hjordis” is worthy of 
mention, for Mr. Stephan Sinding exhibits his ‘‘ Captive 
Mother” with the Danes. The mother kneeling, her hands 
bound behind her back, gives her breast to her babe. 

A little birch-wood bust of his mother, by the facile M. 
Zorn, in the Swedish section, and a ‘‘ Dying Hyacinth,” of 
the Russian section, easily mistaken for a highly finished 
but beautifully toned bronze, are triumphs of wood-carv- 
ing. M. Guntzbourg’s portrait statuets of noted Russians 
should also be noted. 

In delicacy and surety of bronze chiseling nothing could 
be more remarkable than the cock and two hens of the Jap- 
anese Galleries. The long feathers with all their pinnate 
markings vibrate with the passing footfall. An old mon- 
key, disappointed at the escape of an eagle, carved in horse- 
chestnut, by Mr. Takamura, Professor of the Tokio Art 
School, is probably as large and difficult a piece of wood- 
carving as was ever undertaken from a single block. Suc- 
cessful as are the Japanese in representing animal life, 
they are at their best in those adaptations where their feel- 
ing for the grotesque is given full rein, as in the immense 
bronze alto-relievo dragon at the entrance to the sec- 
tion. 

In the human figure they are too much trammeled by 
conventional methods and proportions. The Japanese ver- 
sion of St. Michael, the wooden athlete and the painted Art 
Goddess, Gigeiten, may be mentioned, the first two leaning 
to the grotesque, the latter mild to inanity. 


ART SCHOOLS AT THE FAIR. 

The exbibits of the Schools of Fine Arts, Applied De- 
sign and Manual Training schools are centered in the gal- 
leries of the Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building, 
to certain ones are found in the various States’ Buildings 
and the Women’s Building. 

Among the foreign exhibits there is good work shown 
by the pupils of the professional schools of Paris, to 
which the graduates of tbe Poletechnique give their 
services, in drawing and modeling, especially in bas-reliefs, 
after models and terra cottas of flowers. The Berlin School 
of Artist Artisans shows drawings of flowers and birds, 
cartouche figure modeling and designs for vases, etc. 

There is a large exhibit from Catholic schools of a de- 
cidedly stale and impotent character. In fact, the art work 
is ‘‘a nightmare,” and a proof that the teachers do not 
know what is being done outside their immured and seques- 
tered domain. Let us hope that they will visit their ex- 
hibits and compare them with the work of non-sectarian 
institutions, and, if so, the World’s Fair is not in vain. 

The * Liberty J. Tadd Industrial Art and Manual Train- 
ing School,” of Philadelphia, illustrates the value of its 
extreme freehand method, beginning with blackboard 
work, where a child makes rapid curves with right and 
left hands simultaneously. 

The etchings from the Philadelphia School of Ludustrial 
Art, the pencil illustrative compositions from Pratt Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn, the oil compositions and the impression- 
istic half-hour charcoal sketches of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Fine Arts, the water-color work of the Massa- 
chusetts Museum of Fine Arts, the head painting of the 
St. Louis School of Fine Arts, are some characteristically 
strong points of these schools. Why is the Yale School of 
Fine Arts not represented by student work ? 

The Art League of New York justifies its claim to be the 
central art school of the country by its strong exhibit of 
life, composition, sketch class, and still-life work, and its 
photographs from work modeled from life by students, It 
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is to be hoped that the movement already inaugurated in 
two instances for. sending students from other art schools 
there on scholarships will find increasing favor. 

New York CIty. 








Sanitary. 


SHOTGUN QUARANTINE VERSUS INTELLI- 
GENT PRECAUTIONS. 


In 1878 when Nashville, Tenn., was threatened with 
invasion by yellow fever, then raging in New Orleans 
and Memphis, there was a violent division of opinion as 
to whether a shotgun quarantine, such as now surrounds 
Brunswick, Ga., should be put in force, or whether there 
should be the most thorough clearing up possible, followed 
by efficient disinfection, and an isolated hospital estab- 
lished for the reception of any cases that might arrive 
from New Orleans or Memphis, so that they might be cared 
for at once in such a way as to limit the infection. Under 
the lead of a most enthusiastic and intelligent savitarian, 
Dr. J. D. Plunket, the latter alternative was accepted, 
while a great many people regarded the plan as a deliber- 
ate jumping into the lion’s mouth. Large gangs of men 
were at once put at work clearing out the Lick branch, 
which is the same sort of drawback to Nashville that the 
Chicago River is to Chicago; and as rocks were exposed by 
this canalization of the stream, they were painted with 
coal tar, for they would form a prolific source of malaria 
under an August sun; all spots from which deposits of 
filth were removed were immediately covered with quick- 
lime, and presently the city was cleaner than it had ever 
thought of being before. 

Then a large house,so far in the suburbs as to be iso- 
lated, was purchased, and Sisters of Charity were engaged 
as nurses, and those who believed in intelligent care and 
control calmly awaited events, while their opponents, who 
wanted a picket of men seventy-five feet apart around the 
city, to keepall strangers out, looked for ruin. As soon 
as these preparations were made known, the purified city 
at once looked like a city of refuge to thousands. Business 
went onas usual, and on September 7th the first patient ar- 
rived, and before the frost came twenty-four patients were 
treated in the infirmary, as the hospital was called. Some 
died, but the majority survived. There were a few cases in 
the city, imported from outside its limits, but no epidemic. 
And this place where the smitten could be segregated 
was an effectual safety valve to the city itself. 

In Brunswick, Ga., there is to-day a complete paralysis 
of business, a corden of armed men surrounds the town, 
and all other large towns are keeping up the same costly 
style of protection. There is no organized body of men 
empowered to act in the interests of humane and rational 
care for the sick, and the sufferings and privations of the 
people who are living in tents is distressing to think 
about. Of course, the pecuniary loss from the utter sus- 
pension of business in a thriving seaport will be large, 
anda slight comparison of the cost of the opposed sys- 
tems will show that modern intelligent ideas put in force 
by duly authorized officials is much the cheaper way of 
meeting an epidemic. 

The direct cost of the precautionary measure in Nash- 
ville, such as the Infirmary, labor for cleaning city, lime and 
other disinfectants, was between $6,000 and $7,000. Per con- 
tra, a rigid quarantine around Nashville—a radiating 
point for railroads and turnpikes—would have required 
enough resolute armed men, to picket a circuit of nine- 
teen miles day and night—full work for 5,131 men. Their 
support and pay for the two months, from August 20th, to 
October 20th, 1878, would have cost quite $300,000. 

As there was no quarantine the city was thronged with 
strangers —life, animation and prosperity were seen on all 
sides. An elaborate report on the epidemic of that year 
closes with this sentence : 





“Disinfection, isolation, sanitation, are the words which de- 
note clearly the means to be relied upon for preventing the in- 
troduction and spread of any and all epidemic diseases, conta- 
gious infections or what not. These methods do not embargo 
commerce, impriscn the well, expose the sick to inhuman danger, 
or create a false impression of security.” 
And it should be added complete publicity is one of the 
greatest safeguards. ° 

The State of Georgia did take a long step backward 
when she abolished her Board of Health ; and the whole 
country will watch to see if she profits by the lessons she 
is now taking from the costly instructor—Exverience. 








School and College. 


EDUCATION IN ICELAND. 


BY JOHN THORGEIRSON, 


THE general education in Iceland is wholly domestic, 
and there are no public schools in the country, neither any 
direct compulsory educational law. But the laws and 
customs of the country demand that every parent or 
guardian of children shall, under the direction of the par- 
ish minister, teach those in their care to read, write and 
cipher, and instruct them in domestic science, general 
history, and especially in the literature of their own coun- 
try. Furthermore, every young man must learn to make 
all common household articles, to do horseshoeing and 
other necessary every-day mechanical work. The girls are 
taught the art of carding and spinning wool, and both sexes 
learn to knit and weave ; but the dressmaking and tailoring 
are left to the fair sex entirely. A girl in that country who 
cannot take a fleece of wool and return it in a well-fitting 
woman’s dress, or man’s suit, is regarded as hardly fit 
to marry. 

During the summer season everybody is busy tending 
stock and haying, but in the winter educational pursuits 
are attended to, and children are given three or four les- 











sons every day, Sunday excepted, by either one of the 
parents, some one of the hired hands or older children. In 
every bousehold there is a library of not less than fifteen 
volumes, mostly religious and historical works, as also a 
few scientificones. There are no school-books in existence ; 
but the children can select any book they wish to take their 
lessons from. This privilege makes them all the more 
anxious to read, and this is the chief cause why the Ice- 
landers are great readers. It is not uncommon in that 
country to see the lady of the house whirling the spinning 
wheel and her daughter of from eight to ten years sitting 
by her side and reading aloud a chapter from the Bible, 
from history or some other instructive book, and the 
mother explaining the subject to the child. 

Iceland is laid out into several ecclesiastical wards, and 
a competent minister appointed toeach one, whose duty, 
among other things, is to visit every home in his respective 
ward, at least once a year, to look after the education of 
the children, from the time they begin to learn their a, b, 
c’s, till they are confirmed, which is generally at the age of 
fifteen. And should there happen to be achild that his 
parents or guardians cannot bring up to the required edu- 
cational standard the minister must take him and educate 
him. Hence the training and education of children in 
that country is entirely in the hands of the parents and the 
minister of the Gospel, the result being, as an American 
professor who a short while ago vistited that country 
wrote: 

* Iceland is perhaps the best educated community on the face 
of the earth throughout the length and breadth of the land ; there 
is nobody whocannot read and write, and the general knowledge 
of some of these obscure fisherman farmers is sometimes well- 
nigh appalling.” 

The twilight in the wintertime being about three hours, 
and the light ,hardly ever lit until nightfall, that part of 
the evening is generally spent in telling some interesting 
historical facts, singing national and patriotic songs, and 
letting children rehearse something they have been learn- 
ing, and commenting upon the same, which adds greatly 
to the historical knowledge of the children. During the 
evening men and women are industriously working at 
clothmaking, the fair sex spinning, the men carding, and 
the children pilling wool; every one observing a profound 
silence while the head of the house, or else some one of the 
older children, reads aloud history or some other instruct- 
ive work, to which all are attentive listeners. And before 
going to bed a portion from some theological work is read, 
a hymn sung before and after, and closed by prayer. 

Persons that can neither read nor write in Iceland are, 
by law and custom, regarded as mental imbeciles. They 
are not regarded competent to manage any inheritance left 
him or her, but must remain wards. They are not allowed 
to marry,as they would be incapable of educating children, 
neither are they regarded as bright enough to understand 
the meaning of an oath, and hence are not competent wit- 
nesses in court. This law and custom appear somewhat 
strict, but they have brought about an excellent result, as 
the most reliable safeguard against illiteracy. 

In Reykjavik, the capital of Iceland, are located a college 
and a grammar school, which can vie with most any of that 
kind in the world, from where are graduated all the civil 
officers in the land, no one being adequate to hold any public 
trust without being well educated. 

BANNACK, Mont, 








Science. 


ANOTHER chapter may now be added to our knowl- 
edge of the Ichnozoa of the Connecticut Trias. Prof. O. 
C. Marsh discovered skeletons of reptiles at Manchester, 
Conn., as far back as 1884, and published descriptions of 
them in The American Journal of Science in 1889, 1891 
and 1893—the last containing a complete restoration of the 
animal, represented as standing upon his hind feet. Pro- 
fessor Marsh is well satisfied that the so-called bird-tracks 
were made by animals of that description. The creature 
is a carnivorous, pentadactylous dinosaur, instead of the 
herbivorous, tridactylous iguanodon type of build usually 
associated in thought with the large Brontozoum of the 
footmarks. The type chosen for the illustration is called 
Anchisaurus colurus, allied to the Thecodontosaurus of 
the Trias of England, one of the Theropoda. The animal 
was about six feet long, with a skull quite ornithic in gen- 
eral outline ; teeth very numerous—those of the upper jaw 
inclined forward, those of the lower jaw vertical. All the 
limb-bones and vertebra are hollow. The front limbs are 
smaller than the legs, the hand proper being half as long 
as the foot. The hand has five fingers, of which the first 
three are provided with large claws, the thumb being 
much larger than the others. Marsh speaks of the hand 
as having been prehensile, adapted to other purposes than 
walking. The (hind) feet have five toes, of which the sec- 
ond, third and fourth are the most important, and on cer- 
tain kinds of ground would have been the only ones to 
make an impression. The tail was quite slender and flexi- 
ble, and hence different from those hitherto known among 
the Dinosaurs. ‘* The short neural spines and the diminu- 
tive chevrons directed backward indicate a tail not com- 
pressed but nearly round, and one usually carried free 
from the ground.”’ Among the specimens found there is a 
smaller species, about three feet long, the ‘size of a 
small fox,” and a larger creature, with similar feet, 
called Ammosaurus. It is conceded that the footprints 
indicate the existence of many larger forms than these, 
probably of a herbivorous character. Most of these pecu- 
liarities of structure are indicated by the footprints de- 
scribed by President Hitchcock. The peculiarly shaped 
hand was seen in Anoma@pus, Apatichnus, etc., but shows 
all five of the toes instead of the three important ones. 
Several of the Ichnozoa showed a fourth toe on the hind 
feet ; others were provided with tails corresponding with 
those of Anchisaurus, On the whole the Anomapus of 
Hitchcock agrees best with Marsh’s Anchisaurus both in 
size and structure. We do not yet recognize in Anomepus 








the immense claws of the hand, nor does the impression 
of the heel, best seen in Anomepus major, seem to fit the 
Anchisaurus, as figured. A better understanding of both 
sources of the diverse descriptions will undoubtedly re. 
move discrepancies, since the one is the most common of 
this class of footmarks and the other the best known of the 
skeletons, it being the same with the Megadactylus found 
in Springfield, Mass., at the Armory and described by 
the older son of President Hitchcock in the ‘‘ Supplement 
to the Ichnology’”’ in 1865. Professor Marsh remarks that 
he has found in the Connecticut sandstone a crocodilian of 
the genus Belodon which will be described ‘later. The 
Trias of Pennsylvania and North Carolina has already 
afforded two small mammals, a batrachian and eleven 
reptilia to Emmons, Leidy and Cope, all described from 
certain parts of their skeletons. 


....-American botanists have been pre-eminent in geo- 
graphical and descriptive botany, but the Germans have 
outrun them in the purer biological phases of the amiable 
study. But during recent years admirable progress has 
been made in vegetable biology, and many able papers 
have appeared, fully equal to the most painstaking of Ger- 
man students. Among the more recent is a treatise on the 
genus Coratlorhiza, by M. B. Thomas, of Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. Mr. Thomas places beyond a shadow 
of doubt that these curious and well-known orchids are not 
root parasites, as formerly supposed, but live in friendly 
relations with species of fungi. These prepare food from 
decaying leaves and vegetable matter, and the orchid seed 
sprouts in among this fungus, and subsists on the food the 
fungus prepares. Each cannot live without the other, and 
the fact isstyled symbiosis. Mr. Thomas finds endotrophic 
mycorrhiza in connection with all of our terrestrial or- 
chide, or at least has no doubt of their universal existence 
under these circumstances. Possibly all may get some 
benefit from the association ; but this genus is the only one 
that has become thoroughly independent of any root-labor 
of its own. 








Personals. 


WILLIAM B. HORNBLOWER, who has just been nomi- 
nated for a position on the Supreme Bench, was a member 
of the committee appointed by the Bar Association of New 
York to investigate the charges of theft against Judge 
Maynard. He joined in the unanimous verdict of his col- 
leagues in denouncing it as an outrage, and never hesi- 
tated to call the crime of which the Judge was convicted 
by its proper name. This fact explains the hostility mani- 
fested to the appointment by Senator Hill, who is the man 
who chiefly profited by the theft. Mr. Hornblower’s grand- 
father, Joseph C. Hornblower,was Chief Justice of New Jer- 
sey. One of his uncles was Justice Bradley, of the Supreme 
Court, and another uncle, Justice Woodruff, was on the 
United States Circuit Court bench. His father, the Rev. 
Dr. William H. Hornblower, was a Presbyterian minister, 
It is said that the father, after studying law, decided to be- 
come a minister, while the son, after intending to become 
a clergyman, became a lawyer. 


....Mr. W. O. Stoddard, in his ‘‘ Men of Business,” tells 
a characteristic story of the late Senator Stanford. When 
eighteen years of age his father purchased a tract of wood- 
land, but had not the means to clear it as he wished. He 
told Leland that he could have all he could make from the 
timber if he would leave the land clear of trees. A new 
market had just then been created for cord wood, aud 
Leland took some money that he had saved, hired other 
choppers to help him, and sold over two thousand cords of 
wood to the Mohawk and Hudson River Railroad at a net 
profit of $2,600. He used this sum to start him in his law 
studies, and thus, as Mr. Stoddard says, chopped his way 
to the law. 


.... The Springfield Republican has been studying the 
Congressional Directory and finds that Secretary Hoke 
Smith, after being admitted to the bar at the age of seven- 
teen, devoted ‘‘most of his time to the study of law’”’; 
John Davis, of Kansas, is widely known as ‘an able and 
fearless writer on economic subjects”; Mr. McEttrick, of 
Boston, has a “symmetrical and splendid physique ’’; Mr. 
Bartholdt, of St. Louis, received a classical education from 
which he has not yet fully recovered ; and Henry Cabot 
Lodge “ was graduated ” instead of “ graduated,’ an evi- 
dence of Massachusetts culture of which our contemporary 
may be proud. 


....Among the notables visiting the World’s Fair is 
Prince Nicholas Galitzin, a member of the famous Russian 
noble family. This is not the first time one of that family 
has been here. A great-uncle of the present Prince, Prince 
Demetrius Augustine Galitzin came to America in 1770 to 
examine the military institution of the new country, but 
he turned missionary, bought a tract of land in Cambria 
County, Penn., which he gave to Catholic families, spent 
his fortune on it, and died there. 


....“*Carmen Silva,” Queen Elizabeth of Rimania, is 
expected to return to Bucharest next month and occupy 
her rooms in the palace, which are being made ready for 
her. Since the rupture of the engagement between the 
Crown Prince and Mlle. Vacaresco, she has persistently 
declined to reside in Bucharest. She has now, however, 
yielded, and, altho feeble, the physicians think that she 
will stand the journey and improve in Riimania. 

.... It is said that Senator Brice, whose enormous wealth 
led him to undertake an extravagant career of social 
leadership at Washington, last winter, has felt the pres- 


ent financial distress so severely that he will be unable to 
give entertainments costing something like $10,000 each, 
such as he did last winter. 


....Ex-Empress Charlotte, of Mexico, has aged rapidly 
within the last year. The insanity which followed her 


terrible experience gives no longer any hope for treatment. 
Altho only fifty-three years of age, her white hair and 
careworn expression make her seem at least seventy. 
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Music. 


BY E. IRENAZSUS STEVENSON, 





A worp as to opera is next in order, in prospecting for the 
musical months near us. To unperceptive eyes the present 
chaotic stage of the rebuilding of the Metropolitan Opera 
House does not favor the idea of any one’s beginning the 
winter’s performances there on the date set some time ago— 
November 27th, less thantwo months from this time. Never- 
theless, with the skepticism of Mr. Gilbert’s verse we can 
remember that things are seldom what they seem, confu- 
sion of builders and*decorators not excepted, and take with 
respect the assertion of the Messrs, Abbey and Grau that 
the doors of what is practically a new Opera House—one of 
the most spacious and sumptuous in the world—will be 
open to the public on the near evening named. The fine 
company secured for this season may be subject to unim- 
portant changes before next month ends; butits personnel, 
as hitherto listed, is as follows: sopranos, Mrs. Emma 
Eames, Mrs. Melba, Mrs. Sigrid Arnoldson, Mrs. Emma 
Calvé, Mrs. Anita [blés and the Misses Angolini, Colom- 
bati, and Bauermeister ; contraltos, Mrs. Sofia Scaichi and 
the Misses Olimpia Guercia and Consuelo Domenech ; ten- 
ors and baritones, Messrs. Jean de Reszké, Francesco 
Vignas, Sebastian Montariol, Messrs Mastrobuono, 
and Rinaldini, Fernando de Lueia; Jean Lassalle, Jean 
Martapoura, Mario Angona, and E, Gromschevsky ; basses, 
Messrs. Eduard de Reszké, Agostino Carbone, and Messrs. 
Plancon, Vivian and Cernusco. The conductors will be 
Messrs. Mancinelli and Bevignani, with an assistant in Mr. 
Saar. The repertory naturally will be drawn from French 
and [talian scores, rather than from German ones, and on 
its lines it is distinctly attractive. Without cataloging 
those works of modern and contemporary composers which 
are familiar here,and acceptable in virtue of their strength 
and representativeness, the management propose to pre- 
sent as novelties, either positive or relative, Verdi’s 
“ Falstaff,” Saint-Saéns’s ‘‘ Samson and Delila”’ (known to 
us only in an oratorio form), Massenet’s ‘ Werther” and 
‘Manon Lescaut,’ the latter not sung here since 1885; 
Leoncavallo’s “ Tne Pagliacci,’’ new to many of the Metro- 
politan’s patrons, altho Mr. Gustav Hinrichs produced it 
in this country last June; and Gounod’s ‘* Philemon and 
Baucis,” which short score, tho dating from 1860 and 
familiar in Paris particularly, is a novelty in our city. 
Some amusing couplets from this (sung often by Mr. 
Georg Henschel at his recitals) may be recalled, the whole 
work, by the by, seeming rather a small matter for the 
Metropolitan’s purposes. The season promises to result 
satisfactorily in a pecuniary way as well as artistically, in 
spite of a local and national depression in finance that 
might well give pause to managers with less capital, ex- 
perience and courage. 

Prior to November and what can be termed the official 
opera-interests of the metropolis, we shall again have the 
article of lyric drama provided from a less pretentious but 
eflicient source—Mr, Gustav Hinrichs and that interesting 
little company associated under his direction and name; 
prosperous, too, in a gratifying measure. Next week, at 
the Garden Theater, a term of some five weeks will be 
entered upon, in course of which Mr. Hinrichs intends to 
bring forth “ Aida,” ‘The Freischutz,” ‘The Traviata,” 
“Ernani,” ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” ‘‘ Carmen,” ** Faust,” 
and other dignified old friends of good and regular stand- 
ing. “The Pagliacci’? will be repeated, of course, after 
its success of last spring, and * Cavalleria Rusticana” is 
to be cast with a new member of Mr. Hiarichs’s troupe of 
conscientious artists, Miss Rita Elandi (Miss Amelia Groll), 
who distinguished herself as Suntuzza a year ago in Eng- 
land with Mr. Lago’s company. Other reliable singers 
with Mr. Hinrichs include Mme. Koert-Kronold, Mme. 
Natali, Messrs. Guille, and Campanari, Miss Clara Pool, 
Miss Katharine Fleming, Mr. Payne Clarke and Mr. W. H. 
Clarke ; and the conductor’s zeal is a powerful stimulus 
to effective ensemble work. In fact, the career of Mr, 
Hinrichs’s organization can be more and more an object of 
approving observation. 

Later in the winter, are to come the performances of 
& Bohemian opera comoany of which good words are 
spoken—its performances presenting national operas of 
Bohemian composers, in the Bohemian tongue. Smetana’s 
“The Sold Bride” will be produced ; and not improbably 
one of the operas of Dr. Dvorak, who is still known here 
only through symphonic and other writings for the 
concert stage. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra announces its five con- 
certs in New York for 1893-94, as follows: evenings of 
November Sth, December Ith, Janu ary lith, February 8th 
and March 29th. The subscription prices for seats in Car- 
negie Music Hall (which will be the concert room for these 
entertainments as well as for so many others during the 
winter), are scaled at fifty dollars for boxes, seven dollars 
anda half for seats in the parquet, seats in the first two 
ae of the dress circle six dollars, and for those in the re- 

“Olog portion five dollars. Correspondingly moderate 


— are fixed for the other sections of the hall, Mr. Emil 


‘tur, the new conductor of the orchestra, arrived safe and 
well In America last week and passed some days in this 
‘ty before going on to Boston and rehearsals. Mr. Paur 
— ee something less than forty years, of fine pres- 
dueenaent in his demeanor and conversation encourages the 
and Mr Mike it the gifts of his predecessors, Mr. Gericke 
The nye isch, will not be remembered to his disfavor. 
oe convert of tne season which he will direct in Bos- 
W akes place one week from next Saturday. 
anal Has iss.) successfully carried through its an- 
public “0 estival last week, the uninterrupted chain of 
their hs ~ ioe ils and concerts by day and night winning 
Special pose measure of enthusiastic local patronage. A 
thie = ontributed article on the occurrence will appear in 
Ty I «per next issue, 

pianist ncoment is made that Mr. Joseph Slivinski, a 
the mo Bt has been rising steadily into the ranks of 
States 4. ." notables in Euglanod, will visit the United 
abies orember, and appear in concerts under the 
gp sy of Mr. A. M. Palmer. As Mr, Slivinski is 

%, 4 Pole, a pianist, and of present distinction, his 


vent here was a fore: i 
, aS ; gone conclusion. stot 
thes to ear gO usion. Itis to be hoped 


ove himself w xrthy the welcome likely to be 
ous and special considerations. 


8 in view of obvi 











Uews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 


VERY little progress,apparently,has been made in the Sen- 
ate the past week toward a vote on the SilverRepeal bill. The 
attendance has been quite small, averaging not over fifty. 
A good deal of time was lost waiting fora quorum. Most 
of the speaking was done by the opponents of repeal. Sen- 
ator Teller took the floor again, once or-twice, and was as- 
sisted in opposition to the bill by Senator Wolcott, of 
Colorado, Senator Stewart, of Nevada—who made a sharp 
attack on the President—SenatorMorgan, of Alabama, and 
Senator Cameron, of Pennsylvania. The latter, in the 
longest speech he has made in his entire senatorial career, 
announced his reasons for opposing repeal and favoring a 
larger use of silver. On the other side Senator Aldrich 





spoke at length, and also Senator Mills, of Texas, 
and others Among the propositions which received 
more or less attention ‘was one by Senator 
Dubois to the effect that consideration of the 


Repeal bill together with the Tariff and Elections bills be 
postponed until January so as to secure a full Senate, two 
or three States not now being completely represented. In 
the House the chief subject of discussion has been the 
Tucker bill, which proposes to repealthose statutes pro- 
viding for Federal supervision of national elections. 
Speeches have been made by Southern aud Northern Dem- 
ocrats in support of the bill and by Republicans in opposi- 
tion toit. At times the discussion was quite warm, altho 
as a rule the Democrats retired to the cloak rooms when 
the Republicans spoke. 


....Among the nominations pending in the Senate is that 
of James J. Van Alen to be Minister to Italy. Since it was 
sent to the Senate by the President it has been charged 
that Mr. Van Alen paid $50,000 last year to the Democratic 
campaign fund, and that he was then promised in consid- 
eration of it a foreign post. These disclosures were made 
by a Democratic organ in New York, the World, and inter- 
views were published with Horace White and other Demo- 
crats, who admitted that they had heard that such a 
promise was made to Mr Van Alen and that to prevent a 
political scandal they had proposed to raise $50,000 and pay 
it back to Mr. Van Alen. That movement, however, had 
not been successful. Ex-Secretary Whitney, having been 
charged with making the promise, responded by giving to 
the public the letter to the President in which he recom- 
mended Mr. Van Alen for appointment and denying all 
knowledge of such a promise. Rumors were current that 
Mr. Van Alen had decided to ask the President to with- 
draw his nomination, but they proved not to be true. It is 
quite probable that the Senate Committee before report- 
ing upon the matter will cause an investigation to be 
made. 


....A letter from President Cleveland to a gentleman in 
Georgia, dated September 25th, was published last week, 
in which Mr. Cleveland gives his views on the financial 
situation. He declares that he will not knowingly be im 
plicated in a condition that will make him in any wise 
responsible “for a shrinkage in the purchasing power of 
the Dollar.”” He wants ‘good, sound and stable money, 
and a condition of confidence that will keep it in use.”” He 
closes by saying that he isin favor *‘ of the immediate and 
unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the so 
called Sherman law,” and is astonished at the opposition 
in the Senate to such prompt action as would relieve the 
present unfortunate situation. He says it is his daily 
prayer that “ the delay occasioned by such opposition may 
not be the cause of plunging the country into deeper de 
pression than I have yet known, and that the Democratic 
Party may not be justly held responsible for such a catas- 
trophe.”’ 


....Governor Tillman of South Carolina says that the 
recent lynching of a Negro at Aiken in that State for mur- 
der was executed as the court was in session, and the 
Negro could have been hanged according to the law. He 
declares that lynchings are getting to be aserious matter ; 
it is impossible to do anything with the lynchers now, but 
a climax will be reached some time, when public senti- 
ment will turn. 


.... Yellow fever in Brunswick, Ga , appears to be spread- 
ing. October Ist twelve new cases were reported, and on 
that day sixty-five patients were under treatment, It is 
expected that the scourge will not be destroyed until frost 
comes, and it is feared that four-fifths of the five thousand 
residents will contract the fever before it runs its course. 


.... The Mansfield Mine in Michigan, near Crystal Falls, 
was flooded September 28th, by water from the Michi- 
gamme River, while the miners were at work, drowning 
twenty-eight of them. In order to recover the bodies it is 
thought that it will be necessary to divert the channel of 
the river. 


...-By acollision between west bound trains on the Chi- 
cago and Grand Trunk Railroad, last week, at Bellevue, 
Mich., the special car of the cashier of the road was tele- 
seoped and all its occupants killed or injured. Three lives 
were lost Outright. 


....The committee of the House of Representatives bas 
begun work on the Tariff bill. It is said that no announce- 
ment of progress will be made until the bill is completed. 








FOREIGN. 

....Mr. Gladstone made a notable speech at Edinburgh 
last week with reference tothe policy of the House of 
Lords in obstructing the pavssage of the Home Rule bill. 
He scored the Upper House unmercifully, declaring that 
the legislation of the House of Commons had been a per- 
petual challenge to the House of Lords since 1841. Some- 
times their lordships had declined to accept the challenge, 
and had passed the measure proposed because, if they had 
not done so, there would be at this date no House of 











Lords. In voting down the Home Rule bill passed by the 
House of Commons the Lords had reversed the verdict of 
the country. Referring to their plea that it was their duty 
toinsist upona reference to the country, Mr. Gladstone 
declared that it was a monstrous innovation, unconstitu- 
tional and really high treason to a self-governing country. 
It was the doctrine of the Constitution, he said, that it is 
for the ministry to advise a dissolution of Parliament, and 
the House of Commons has power to force such a dissolu- 
tion, but not in the history of Parliament was such power 
ever exercised by the House of Lords. He continued: 

“IT was not so sure when Lord Salisbury threatened, a year 

ago, to destroy the Home Rule bill, that the Lords recognized 
that this might involve the question of their own independent 
and responsible existence. [Prolonged cheers.] If it should 
ever happen, in the vicissitudes of political affairs, that the 
House of Lords, by some accident or collateral process, should 
bring about a dissolution of the House of Commons, depend 
upon it, the people will not consider Home Rule alone, but will 
mix with it another question, on which the Lords may bitterly 
lament, when it is too late, that they ever raised an issue.” 
He concluded by saying that if the nation is determined it 
will not be baffled by a phalanx of five hundred peers. **We 
have,” he said, ‘‘the will of the country tu execute, and 
cannot submit to the House of Lords, altho they bear high 
sounding titles and sit in a gilded chumber.” 


.... The dispute between France and Siam has been ended 
by Siam’s accepting a convention proposed by France. 
The French Minister in presenting the convention insisted 
that it should be accepted or he would leave within twenty- 
four hours. It is said that the convention contains, ex- 
ceeding and contrary to the ultimatum, stipulations that 
France shall occupy Chantaboon after the original stipu- 
lations have been carried out and until the left bank of the 
Mekong and the reserved zone shall have been completely 
evacuated and pacified. 


.... Dispatches from Brazil state that the rebel Brazilian 
fleet has captured the city of Desterro, capital of the 
Island of Santa Catharina The British Foreign Minister 
and others are endeavoring to bring about a cessation of 
hostilities; and itis said to be due to their representations 
that the rebel admiral did not carry out his intention of 
further bombarding Rio de Janeiro, 


...-A mail steamer, ‘Carlo R.,’”’ of Genoa, Italy, has re- 
turned from Santos, Brazil, infected with cholera. Be- 
cause of the disease she was not allowed to laud any passen- 
gers in Brazil. During the whole voyage 114 persons died 
of cholera, most of them on the way back to Italy. There 
are a number of cases of cholera in Leghorn and other 
European cities, including Hambury. 

....General Pellegrini, at the head of the Government 
troops in Buenos Ayres, lias recaptured the city of 
Tecuman. An engagement has taken place between the 
Government squadron and the torpedo boats belongiag to 
the rebels off the coast, It is said that the rebel guus were 
silenced. 


....Jt is apnounced that Prince Bismarck, who was so ill 
that it was feared he would not recover and was getting 
better, has had a relapse. 
allow he is to be removed from Kissingen to Friedrichs- 
ruhe. 

...A flood at Giru, Japan, recently swept away 582 
houses, submerged over 14 000 houses, killed 235 persons, 


As soon as his condition wiil 


and made over 30,000 persons homeless. 


POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Mucu of the courtesy that delights to aid a benighted 
beauty won’t assist a perplexed mother across a crowded street 
with a baby coach.—The Lnterior. 


_...Great care, always and everywhere, should be given to the 
selection of jurymen. Unfortunately, there is a 
among our busy men to evade jury duty. Li is often irksome and 


disposition 


always poorly paid; but it must be assumed. The evasion of this 
duty tends to weaken the popular respect for courts and their 
decisions. Where the local courts are presided over by an indif- 
ferent judge, with the State represented by an inefiicent attor- 
ney and with a jury not of the best In the box, we have all the 
conditions present for a failure of justice, ‘This is the atmo- 
ephere in which violent and unlawful punisiiment of crime ilour- 


ishes.—Philadelphia Ledger, 
....That civilization has reacted on Christianity is palpably 
true. Butit is not one whit more true than the fact that Chris- 


tianity has woven itself into the very fiber of the civilization 
whose triumphs it has so immeasurably increased. ‘To dethrone 
Christianity from its place in the worid .«-day would be the act 
of a madman ora fool. Were it possible to do so, vast numbers 
of intelligent people who now think themselves emancipated 
from it would strive for its restoration, hot at all because they 
thought it divine, but because they u come to realize, as they 
never had realized vefore, how neces-ary it Was to the progress 
of the world..— New York Tritune. 


....Who is responsible for “ this Jeverlasting wrangle in the 
Board”? Is it the sought to 
change the doctrinal basis of the Board and its method of 


men who have year after year 
ad- 
ministration and who say they will keep coming to the annual 
me -tng with this demand, or is it the majority of the soard 
who have steadily resisted such change, who have been willing 
tochange the mode of exercising the “ examining function of the 
administratien,” but have felt that they could not vacate that 
function, wuich has existed from the firsi? What is the remedy ? 
Is it “to retire” the members of the admin stration who have 
sympathized with the majority of the Board in resisting the 
chauges demanded and have faithfully carried out the instruc- 
tions given them’? Could they have done less than they have 
done since the Des Moines meeting and not been liable to cen- 
sure 7—JOHN R. THunston, in The Congregationalist. 


the 
We leave the matter to the 


..That there are Christians n great numbers outside 
Church we neither affirm nor deny. 
Searcher of Hearts; but we do 


these outside Christians make their exi ‘ence known; wherein 


respectfully inquire wherein 


do they show their allegiance to Christ; w herein do they mani- 
fest the fact that * Christ's doctrine into their best 
striving and working”? Christ says to his disciples; . Ye are the 
light of tue word.” Wherein does the hgut of these outside 
Christians shine? Are they, Ju Imitation of Christ, going to the 
ignurant aud destitute, to carry lignt and hope aud salvation ¢ 
Are they reading the words of & hrist i Lhe Collage, in the cellar, 
in th. attic, at tue sick bed, in the prison, li the poorhouse, in 
the hospital’ Are they leadiug lives of prayer? Are they pray- 
ing with their families’ Are Lacy gulag oul as missionaries 
self sustaining, to China and India and Africa?—National Bap- 
tist. 


is entering 
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FRIENDS OF THE AMERICAN BOARD 

Stand fast in one spirit, with one mind striving to- 
gether for the faith of the Gospel. 

Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, 
be strong. 

They turned not when they went; every one went 
straight forward, 

Prove all things, hold fast tothat which is good, 

Be not weary in well doing. 

Be not carried about with divers and strange doctrines, 

If any man draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure 


in him. 
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HOLD FAST TO THAT WHICH IS GOOD 


It is hardly possible that the question of enlarging the 
Prudential Committee of the American Board should be 
discussed on its merits, either before or at the annual 
meeting at Worcester. It does not, we are persuaded, 
appeal to the corporate members on its merits, but as a 
**peace measure.” As such it has been distinctly set 
forth by President Thwing; and not 
half a conservatives would support 
it except that it would some- 
As for the liberals they have been 
at pains to make it clear that enlargement means noth- 
ing to them unless it practically secures the liberaliza- 
tion of the Prudential Committee. Their chief representa- 
tives admit that a change in the policy of appointment 
of missionaries, as declared at Des Moines, and again at 
Springfield, and again several times since, is what they 
now demand, If a larger Prudential Committee would 
effect this, then they are in favor‘of it; if the appoint- 
mentof Mr. Noyes at Worcester can be secured they would 
prefer that; if resolutions similar to those offered at Chi- 
cago, and rejected on the appeal of President Storrs, 
could be adopted next week this would please them best 
of all. 


we do be- 
dozen 
the 


how end controversy. 


lieve 


with hope 


These points should not be lost sight of for a moment 
in considering the question of enlargement. As we said 
last week, in presenting the evidence, if as a peace 
measure it will not be acceptable to the liberals, unless 
it involves a change in policy, why press it? We now 
have some further considerations to propose. 

The system of administration by which the American 





Board has so long conducted its affairs may fairly be 
called unique. To other missionary societies such a body 
as the Prudential Committee is unknown. They have 
boards, or executive committees, which generally meet 
monthly, and which, with one exception that occurs to 
us, are larger. Because they are larger they cannot 
meet so often; and it is worth while to consider whether 
it is not an advantage in administration to have a small 
committee of competent men, meeting weekly, or 
oftener, if necessary, to transact its business. 

The Prudential Committee, as an administrative body, 
has certainly made a remarkable record of success. 
Whether its work be considered independently or in 
comparison with the boards of managers of other socie- 
ties, it must challenge admiration. Its weekly meet- 
ings are never interrupted. The weekly Cabinet Coun- 
cil at Washington is not more regular ; nor are the hon- 
ored members of that distinguished Council more famil- 
iar with the business presented, or better prepared to 
conduct it to a successful conclusion than are the mem- 
bers of the Prudential Committee in Boston with 
that of the American Board. It is manifest 
that a committee of ten or twelve, holding weekly 
sessions, can keep the business of a society like the 
American Board better in hand than a body of from 
twenty-five to sixty men, meeting monthly, could, The 
members of the Prudential Committee understand that 
each is expected to be present Tuesday afternoon, to give 
his counsel in matters with which he has become 
familiar by close application and long practice. Each 
feels a responsibility which prompts to constant attend- 
ance and best endeavors. In a large body this individual 
responsibility is greatly weakened by being divided 
among many. Members do not feel it so important to 
attend, absentees are more numerous, and absentees 
when they do attend are apt to be either troublesome or 
useless. Their lack of familiarity with the questions to 
be considered will make them silent spectators, or dis- 
putatious inquirers. 

We do not say that the system of the American Board 
would be the best for all societies. Denominations differ 
radically in their form of government; and what would 
be best for an Episcopal body might not do so well for a 
Congregational, and vice versd, We do say the Prudential 
Committee, apart from the controversial matter which 
has embittered Congregationalists in the last few years, 
has done its work so thoroughly and admirably that 
business considerations would not, for a moment, lead 
to such a revolution as is now proposed. Other societies 
do not have, it is true, a Prudential Committee ; but 
what of that? Many of them, perhaps all of them, 
would be glad to. They would certainly concede some 
excellences to it which their methods do not have. 

If we were asked what there is, on the merits of the 
case, requiring or even justifying a reorganization of the 
administrative system of the American Board, we should 
promptly say we fail to findanything. All that has been 
advanced in favor of reorganization has been proposed 
in view of ending the present controversy. ‘To those 
who are seeking light on the question we commend these 
propositions : 

1. The Board’s system of administration is unique. 
Do not change it because it is so. 

2. It has worked extremely well for many, many years, 
Do not lightly break in upon conspicuous success. 

3. The proposition to enlarge is offered as an expedi- 
ent to secure peace. Do not interfere with an admir- 
able system for the sake of mere expediency. 

4. The change is proposed to silence agitators. The 
agitators say it would not silence them, unless it involves 
more than isin the thought of those who propose it. Do 
not make a vain gacrifice and live to regret it. 

5. No evidence whatever has been given to show that 
a Prudential Committee of twenty-five would be better 
than a Prudential Committee of ten or twelve. Insist 
that such evidence shall be given before you vote for the 
change. 

6. The change proposed is a revolution. Revolutions 
are only justified by abuses. Insist that those advo- 
cating this revolution shall point out the abuses it 
would remedy. 

A fair, square understanding of this whole question 
will prepare for an overwhelming defeat at Worcester 
of the proposition to change either the number or the 
personnel of the Prudential Committee. 
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THE WORLD GROWING BETTER. 





THERE is one somewhat startling expression in Mr. 
Moody’s contribution to our symposium this week. He 
says: 

“There is every indication that the present dispensation 
will end in a great smash-up; but I believe that out of 
that smash-up the most glorious age in the world’s history 
will come. Sol look into the future, not with despair, but 
with unbounded delight.”’ 

Every one knows that Mr. Moody is a Premillenarian ; 
but he is not a man who obtrudes his own personal view 
on the subject upon the public, Our own question which 
we put to him, ‘‘Is the world growing better?” was one 
which naturally if not necessarily called out an expres- 
sion of such an opinion as he has given. He expectsa 
speedy smash-up, and after that smash-up a new heaven 
and a new earth, in which Jesus Christ shall reign over 
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a regenerate world. Such a speedy return of Christ the 
early disciples expected. They were mistaken, Per. 
haps Mr. Moody is mistaken. Prophesying is risky bugj- 
ness unless you know, and on this matter we know no 
more than did the early disciples, and they knew no 
more than did Christ, who said he did not know when 
that hour should be. 

The theory of an imminent emash-up is one that is 
based on the belief that, on the whole, the world is grow- 
ing worse and worse, and that a perilous conflict is at 
hand between right and wrong, in which Satan will be 
conquered, not by the methods which the Church is now 
using to overcome him, but by the immediate interven. 
tion of Jesus Christ, who shall overthrow the Evil One, 
While we do not hold this view, and do not believe that 
it is taught in Scripture, we yet respect it; and among 
those that hold it have been counted some of the most 
earnest and successful workers of the kingdom of God, 

The question whether the world is growing better ig 
not one for theory ; it is not one for exegesis of Scrip- 
ture ; it is simply one of fact, to be discovered by obser- 
vation and testimony and by a large comparison of many 
data. In our own view, there is not required to answer 
this question a parallax of one or more thousands of 
years. We do not need to go back to the time of Joshua 
or David or Nero. That the world is better than it was 
then no one questions, The evidence is too patent to 
be denied. It is just as evident that the world has 
grown better, that conscience has been enlightened, 
and that people are more anxious to know and to do 
what is right, as it is that physical conditions have been 
improved, and that steamships and railroads are better 
than galleys and caravans. 

What the question really asks is testimony as to the 
movement atthe present time ; whether the world as a 
whole is governed by better principles than it was fifty 
years ago; whether Christianity is becoming practically 
more regarded ; whether crime is more repressed and 
whether the agencies for good are more active and more 
successful in their operation, That this is the fact we 
cannot doubt. We do not need to say that Christianity 
—and we assume that to be the best expression of good- 
ness—is extending its conquests over the world. Chris- 
tianity counts as its own a much larger territory than it 
did fifty years ago. But dropping the formal profession 
of Christianity and coming down to practical goodness 
we cannot but make the same answer. If we are told 
that there is more crime in the big New York of to-day 
than there was in the little NewYork at the beginning of 
the century we reply by comparing the London of to-day 
with the London of that time. Laws are better obeyed, 
public morality is better observed, crimes against the 
purity of the home or the sanctity of the person are more 
disgraceful now than then. The public conscience treats 
licentiousness or slavery or intemperance much more 
severely than it did then. It is a shame now to get 
drunk ; it was not then. It is illegal now to hold slaves ; 
it was not then. An Aaron Burr now could not find an 
entrance into polite society. During these fifty years 
the public conscience has been awakened to its duty to 
the public, and good people of every religious name are 
banded together to repress injustice and wrong, Out 
halls of legislation are purer than they used to be. A 
smirch on @ man’s name such as would not be considered 
at the beginning of the century, now drives him into 
retirement. If we have any power to read the open book 
of history now current before us, a sounder morality, a 
better instructed conscience and a more consecrated 
Church than the world ever before saw, are beating back 
the powers of evil. The forces of right are hopeful; 
they are jubilant; and if they are still militant they are 
adding conquest to conquest, and their progress is tri- 
umphant. 
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SENATORIAL COURTESY OR TYRANNY. 

CONGRESS has been in special session nearly two 
months, and still the urgent business for which it was 
summoned remains unfinished in the Senate, The 
House, a body more than four times as numerous as the 
Senate, organized and went to work, and before the end 
of August passed a measure for the repeal of the pur- 
chasing clauses of the Sherman Act. The Senate has 
given nearly all its time to the subject, and is not ready 
yet to vote. While it wastes precious time droning out 
dreary platitudes, by courtesy called speeches, the busi- 
ness of the country waits in suffering the needed relief. 

It is time that something should be done, The patience 
of the country cannot, ought not hold out much longer. 
The people demanded of their President that Congress 
should be convoked in special session to repeal the law 
compelling large monthly purchases of silver, It was 
deranging their finances and paralyzing their business, 
and they had a right to be heard. The President did 
their bidding. He recognized their demand as impera- 
tive, and called Congress together in the heat of sum- 
mer. The House of Representatives, standing closer to 
the people than their lordships of the Upper House, saw 
that behind the President’s call and the recommendation 
of his message, was the nation, as a whole: and they 
dared not hesitate. Some of them had to go contrary to 
their own record, contrary, in some instances, to the 
feeling of their constituents ; but public sentiment was 
so strong, so imperative that they yielded, and voted for 
repeal, 
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But the Senate apparently feels itself superior to the 
public will and treats its expression as ‘‘ public clamor.” 
Under its special rules, and particularly under the higher 
law known as “‘ senatorial courtesy”—a sort of divinity 
which hedges it about—it acts as tho there were no need 
for haste, and as tho it must have unlimited time to de- 
liberate. It prides itself on being the only ‘ delibera- 
tive body.” And so it allows its Stewarts and Tellers of 
the Silver States, its Vances and Morgans of the South- 
ern, to talk and talk and talk nothing but words, words, 
words. When one of the silver minority drones himself 
hoarse another is ready to take up—not the debate, it is 
not a debate, not the thread of the argument, there is 
no such thread in it—but the effort to prolong, to delay, 
to hinder. They hope to make partisan complications 
with the Tariff question and the Tucker Election repeal 
pill. Their aim is to defer and defeat the final passage 
of the measure to which the country looks anxiously as 
a measure of deliverance. They are a minority, these 
silver Senators, even with the pitiable convert they 
have just made of Don Cameron, Senator, by a strange 
freak of grace, from Pennsylvania. But they have the 
power to obstruct. They know how to talk against time. 
Even Cameron himself, emerging from his prolonged 
Senatorial babyhood, has learned how to talk to waste 
time. Not one of them has an original idea about silver 
to present; not one of them, so thoroughly has the 
straw been threshed, can even present it in an original 
way. 

Day by day the majority drop gentle hints about tak- 
ing a vote, and are reminded that the debate is not yet 
exhausted. Whether the so-called debate is exhausted 
or not, the patience of the people is, Messrs. Senators, 
You can end this farce, and you ought to end it at once. 
You hesitate to violate ‘‘senatorial courtesy ”; but be 
assured that nobody respects it half as much as you do. 
There is a greater thing than ‘senatorial courtesy,” 
something greater than the Senate, or Congress, or the 
President, oreven the Constitution, and that something 
is the people of the United States. It is they who have 
ordained the Constitution and who are the real sover- 
eigns of this country. You, Messrs. Senators, equally with 
the hepresentatives and the President, are their servants. 
They want the Sherman Act repealed. They have told 
you so; they are telling you so every day. No matter 

what rules you have, written or unwritten. They de- 
mand repeal at once. Our advice is, Don’t put them off 
any longer. Come toa vote. Force a vote. No matter 
about ‘senatorial courtesy,” or senatorial rules. 
Cuange the rules; violate the courtesy, but come to a 
vote. If any courtesy is involved just now, it is cour- 
tesy, not to obstructive Senators, but to the sovereigns 
of Senators—the people. 

There is such a thing as popular courtesy, Messrs. 
Senators. It is vastly more important than the thing 
you call *‘ senatorial courtesy.” 
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THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 





THe Parliament of Religions has concluded its meet- 
ings. The conception of such a parliament was nothing 
less than audacious, and its success has been all that 
could have been hoped. Dr. William Henry Barrows, 
who has had the burden of it upon his, shoulders, has 
great reason to be satisfied with the result of his labors. 

Now what is the outcome? It is not conversion ; that 
was not to be expected. We do not suppose a single man 
has been made a Christian in his intellectual faith who 
was not a Christian before. We do not suppose a single 
man has been made a Mohammedan or a Buddhist who 
was notsuch before. We do not imagine that the reading 
of all the papers as published in the daily press, or as 
they are to appear in thick volumes, would particularly 
contirm any one’s faith or change any one’s belief. That 
is not the way that intellectual changes on religious sub- 
jects are accomplished. 

Nor, on the other hand, do we suppose that this Par- 
liament of Religions has been a power on the side of 
unbelief, The man who believed in Christianity or 
Mohammedanism or Confucianism, believes in it still. 
Ile has not become an unbeliever. There were plenty 
of unbelievers in attendance at the Parliament, and some 
of them spoke, They had no special faith in any reli- 
gion, and they uttered their unfaith ; but they made no 
converts. The human mind craves a definite belief. It 
is easier to believe than to disbelieve. Skepticism re- 
quires more evidence than does faith ; it is not so rea- 
sonable to take it on bare authority. Some have feared 
that the effect of the Parliament of Religions would be 
discredit all religions. Such has not proved to be the 
case, 

Has the Parliament, then, been merely a great show ? 
Something more than that, tho that is something. 
Shows are useful; not of the highest use, yet of some 
use, The Exposition itself is but a great show, an un- 
usually useful one because it is educative. This Par- 
liament has been a show of the progress of toleration in 
this Christian country and inthe world. It has given evi- 
dence that we do not consign a mantothe infernal re- 
gious because he differs from us. It is not very long since 
1t would have been almost impossible to persuade a 
Protestant and a Roman Catholic divine to stand on the 
same platform, and even yet, it gives zest to an occasion. 
Much more remarkable is it here in this country, whence 





we send missionaries to the heathen, to see Mohammed- 

ans, and idol-worshipers of various names, Brahmins, 

Buddhists, Jainists, Confucianists and Tauists, proclaim- 

ing their own doctrines, standing on the same platform 

with Protestant, Catholic, Greek and Armenian Chris- 

tians and being courteously heard. Such an occasion as 

this gives an exhibition of the growth of toleration, 

which we venture to say is the growth of a Christian 

virtue. 

But one thing more is, to our mind, a higher advan- 

tage to come out of this Parliament. The representa- 

tives of each faith have put their best foot forward. 

They have tri d to keep in the background what was re- 

pulsive or peculiar, and have magnified that which is a 

part of the natural religion of man. This is especially 

true of the great ethnic religions of the East which we 

commonly call pagan. It is also true of the representa- 

tion which was given of Mohammedanism. What these 
representative men have said proves, so that it cannot 

but be seen, that there is in all religions, perhaps chiefly 

in Buddhism, a great deal that is true, that comes out of 
a good conscience, that is the revelation of the Divine 
Spirit to the human heart. We are very apt to look on 

the bad side of a false religion. A false religion has a 
good side, a true side; and that true side may have truth 
enough init to save a man; and there are indications 
enough in the Bible which point that way. Often the 
teachings of these religions approach very nearly to 
those of Christianity or are precisely the same. It is a 
good thing for us to develop our sympathy with people 
who believe differently from what we do and whom we 
attemptto convert from their erroneous faith. It is well 
for us to look at what they have in common with us as well 
as of at that in which they differ from us. It may be that 
our common faith will be a bond of fellowship between 
us, and may, if recognized, help us in attempting to give 
them further light. This is no disparagement of Chris- 
tianity. The man who knows other religions best, and 
who sees most clearly their good as well as their bad 
side, will best understand the claims of Christianity, and 
will appreciate how infinitely above other religions is 
that religion which can tell him of a God so unlike any 
Greek god, as to love his creatures and be willing to sac- 
rifice for them; a personal, interested, holy, gracious 
God, whose commands and whose invitations, whose 
threatenings and whose promises are, as an influence 
toward right living, toward the conversion of the whole 
nature so vastly superior to the highest teachings of a 
Buddhism whose best attainments are evolved out of 
one’s own self and can end only in absorption into the 
ocean of general existence. If the teachings of Buddh- 
ism or Mohammedanism can make some good men 
whom God loves we are thankful; but we are more 
thankful for the power of the cros3 of Christ. 
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MR. GLADSTONE'S SPEECH. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S speech, made to his Midlothian con- 
stituents, awaited with so much interest, is well worthy 
of the man and of the subject. After he had spoken 
hopefully of the prospect of the disestablishment of the 
Church of Scotland, and claimed that the session of the 
House of Commons has not been a barren one, and glo- 
ried in the deliberate passing of the Home Rule bill, he 
passed over to the more sensational topic on which it 
had been expected that he would speak—that of the ob- 
structive character of the House of Lords and the possi- 
ble change in its constitution. What he said is of the 
utmost importance to one who studies the history and 
the Constitution of Great Britain. 

It must be understood that the Constitution of Great 
Britain undergoes constant modifications. There is not 
only the change of laws under the Constitution, but the 
very Constitution is itself mobile. Mr. Gladstone declared 
that the present parliamentary institutions are too weak 
for their purpose, and that the present condition is in- 
tolerable, and he calls for the removal of defects. He 
showed how the legislation of the House of Commons 
has been a perpetual challenge to the House of Lords. 
It wasso in 1832, in the case of the Reform Bill ; in 1846, 
when the corn laws were repealed ; in 1853, when the 
soap duty was repealed ; in 1869, when the Irish dises- 
tablishment was voted; and in 1870, when the Land Act 
was passed. In these cases the House of Lords finally 
passed the measures because, said Mr. Gladstone, ‘* unless 
they had done so there would have been no House of Lords 
at this date.” Those are ominous words. He specified 
three cases when they had taken a different course. In 
1831 the Lords rejected the bill to reform the House of 
Commons, and they were as proud of their triumph as 
they now are over the rejection of home rule. But 
within six months they were compelled to pass the 
measure under threat that unless they did so a sufficient 
number of peers would be created to carry it over their 
heads. In 1860 they rejected the bill for the abolition of 
paper duty. But the result of that was a loss of all in- 
fluence over the country’s finances. 

In 1886 they refused to pass the Home Rule bill. That 
measure has now once more been passed by the House of 
Commons, and the Lords have a second time rejected it. 
Mr. Gladstone tells them that it will be dangerous for 
them to stand by that action. They are responsible to 
nobody but themselves, but the House of Commons is 








responsible to the people. This, says Mr. Gladstone, is 


not just. Ifa ministry representing the House of Com- 

mons misinterprets the judgment of the country, it has 

to be deposed ; a new house has to be elected ; the peo- 

ple correct the wrong. Now why, says Mr. Gladstone, 

if we are punished, why should not the majority in the 

House of Lords also be punished when it misinterprets 

the judgment of the country? Why should the House 

of Lords be allowed to go on with impunity, an impuni- 

ty which only encourages them to repeat upon the first 
occasion a similar prank to that they have just com- 
mitted? 

There is a great deal of good sense in this argument. 

There would be something like a fair case of justice and 
equality if the Lords had to submit to the judgment of 
the people, as the Commons do. There is no justice in 
having a legislative body, constituted like the House of 
Lords, allowed to veto the will of the people. The ques- 
tion which is now coming before the people of England 
is something more than that of Home Rule. It is the 
question of the independent and irresponsible existence 
of the House of Lords, and it is not an unmeaning menace 
when Mr. Gladstone says: 

“Tf it should ever happen in the vicissitudes of political 
affairs that the House of Lords, by some accident or collat- 
eral process, should bring about a dissolution of the House 
of Commons, depend upon it the people will not consider 
home rule alone, but will mix with it another question on 
which the lords may bitterly lament, when it is too late, 
that they ever raised an issue.” 

Mr. Gladstone does not propose immediately to ar- 
raign the House of Lords before the people ; he does not 
propose that this Parliament shall be entirely barren of 
fruit. He will bring other measures of reform before 
the people, measures which the House of Lords will be 
compelled either to accept or reject; and whichever 
they do they can do no more than put off the day when 
it shall be understood that in legislation there are no 
born lawmakers, but that a man is a man for all that, 
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Cditorial Votes. 





WE give this week an interesting symposium in answer 
to the question, Is the World Growing Better? The writ- 
ers are the Hon. Galusha A. Grow, who was Speaker of the 
House of Representatives during the War, Dwight L. 
Moody, Edward Everett Hale, Lucy Stone, ex-Senator 
Henry L. Dawes, Gen. O. O. Howard, Dr. Cuyler, Philip 
C. Garrett, Neal Dow and the Rev. A. D. Mayo. These 
ten writers treat the subject from as many different stand - 
points. ‘he approaching meeting of the American Board 
gives occasion for two articles on the subject by Dr. Cyrus 
Hamlin and Dr. D. L. Furber; the poetry of the railroad 
is discussed by George E. Westley ; Kate Foote writes on 
the doings of Congress; Sophia Antoinette Walker dis- 
cusses sculpture at the World’s Fair; John Thorgeirson 
gives information about education in Iceland, and George 
E. Walsh continues his study of wild honeybees. There 
are poems by Hamlin Garland, Dr. Charles L. Thompson, 
John B. Tabb, ‘the Rev. Plato Johnson” and Dora Read 
Goodale; and stories by Maria Louise Pool and Martha 
McCulloch Williams. 


WE have been glad to see that Prof. Maurice T. Egan’s 
paper at the Catholic Congress, criticising the Catholic 
schools with considerable sharpness, is attracting attention 
in the right quarters ; but we would like to see it made the 
text of considerable discussion, which might be a great 
deal more healthy than the usual fulsome praise. And in 
the same line we may call attention to a brief paragraph 
in our own department of “‘ Art”? this week. Miss Walker 
is speaking of the exhibitions made by the art schools at 
the Fair, and in the line of her subject she says : 

“There is a large exhibit from Catholic schools of a decidedly 

stale and impotent character. In fact, the art work is “a night- 
mare,” anda proof that the teachers do not know what is being 
done outside their immured and sequestered domain. Let us 
hope that they will visit their exhibits and compare them with 
the work of non-sectarian institutions, and, if so, the World’s 
Fair is not in vain.” 
Now this isa scathing criticism, and we know Miss Walker 
to be competent both as an artist and a critic. She was 
one of the first American women to take a thorough course 
of art study in Paris, and she is not tinctured by any big- 
otry which might warp her judgment. If what she says is 
true it is well worth the attention of those concerned. 
Professor Egan says that Catholic schools are too much 
given to maintaining medieval methods ; and a Catholic 
writing for THE INDEPENDENT two weeks ago mentioned 
the fact that there is in the whole United States, with its 
immense parochial school system, only one Catholic nor- 
mal school. It is with nothing but the kindest good-will 
that we offer these suggestions in the line of Professor 
Egan’s criticism, believing that it is for the interest of the 
country that all schools should be brought up to the high- 
est possible standard. 





....The investigation into the lynchings near New Or- 
leans has proved a farce. Many witnesses were called, but 
not one knew anything about the lynchings. They did not 
know anybody engaged in them, and only learned of them 
from the papers. The officer who arrested the three Julien 
brothers, who were lynched, locked them up in the jail and 
slept close by it, but was not awakened and knew nothing 
about it till the next day. The keys had been given to the 
lynchers, 
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WE shall look with interest next week to seein The Chris- 
tian Register a very interesting comment on the facts con- 
tained in the following paragraph from the Japan Mail of 
August 26th, doubtless already known to it: 

* We notice that Mr. Arthur Knapp who, a few years ago, es- 
tablished Unitarianism in Japan by a banquet at the Rokume- 
ikwan, has now established himself in London as a dealer in 
curios and modern second-hand jewelry, at 26 Savile Row, Re- 
gent Street. Mr. Knapp was, we believe,in Japan a few weeks 
ago on matters connected with this business.” 

The Rev. Arthur M. Knapp was the leader of the Unitari- 
an Mission who made such glowing addresses before Uni- 
tarian assemblies in Boston as to the welcome that was 
given to their field in Japan, while be scouted the evargel- 
ical labors of evangelical missionaries. We remember The 
Christian Register spoke very warmly of his work. It 
must regret that so earnest an effort to ally Christianity 
with reformed Buddhism as that which was made by Mr. 
Knapp appears to have met with failure. We recall that 
the editor of the Japan Mail made a speech at one of Mr. 
Kvapp’s banquets; and we imagine that it was with a 
certain sense of humor that he stated that his friend was 
going into business of selling ‘‘modern second-hand 
jewelry.”’ Curios may not be quite as important as Chris- 
tianity, but they have a value; and we hope Mr. Knapp 
will be able to send not a few to his Boston friends, not 
forgetting, of course, to provide that they are properly in- 
voiced aud the duty paid. 

It is well known that the Roman Catholic Church un- 
dertakes to proscribe certain books said to be put upon the 
Index; but it is not generally known, we imagine, just 
what obligation the publication of such a list lays upon 
persons who have the books. We therefore quote from the 
announcement of July Mth, 1898, which condemns seven 
Italian and French books which have such titles as ‘‘ The 
Synoptic Gospels: Are they Genuine or Invented,” “ Re- 
ligion and Liberty,” ‘‘ Fatality’’ and ‘* The Myths of the 
Bible.”” The last works in the list are St. George Mivart’s 
articles on *‘The Happiness in Hell,’’ published in The Nine- 
teenth Century in December, February and April last. We 
now translate the directions given to the faithful in refer- 
ence to these books: 

“ Therefore, let no one of whatsoever rank or condition dare in 
future either to publish or to read or to keep these above-men- 
tioned condemned and proscribed works; but let him deliver 
them over to the local bishops or to the inquisitors of heretical 
doctrine, under the penalties which have been prescribed in the 
Index of Forbidden Books.” 

We understand, then, that any Catholic who has a copy of 
these numbers of The Nineteenth Century is under imme- 
diate obligation to mail them to the bishop of his diocese. 
He is not allowed to keep a perfect file of the volume for 
1892 and 1893 under the penalties prescribed. Mr. St. 
George Mivart has since the publication of this act obedi- 
ently signified his retraction of the opinions advanced in 
the articles but now condemned as unsound teaching. He 
has proved himself quite childlike. These articles have 
been printed in part inva good many Catholic papers, and 
we do not doubt that they are in the possession of a many 
priests and laymen. We have some curiosity to know how 
far this injunction to send the interdicted writings to the 
bishop and no longer to read them has become a dead letter. 


WE are in earnest when we say that we want to know 
whether this edict is a dead letter in the United States. 
We have had beautiful addressesin Chicago from Cardinal 
Gibbons and Bishop Keane and Archbishop Ireland and 
dozens of other distinguished and representative Catholics, 
telling us about the liberality of the Pope and his sym- 
pathy with free institutions, his love for Republics and 
the freedom of the American Catholic Church. We be- 
lieve it all. And yet what are we to do with such an edict 
as that which we have just translated out of the original 
Latin ? Citizens of the United States, American Catholics 
who love liberty, are forbidden by an excellent gentleman 
in Rome either to read or to have iu their houses three dif- 
ferent numbers of The Nineteenth Century? This is not 
fiction, itis fact. A dozenor soof his advisers have passed 
upon those articles and th y say that American Catholic 
citizens shall not read them. Now what liberty is there 
aboutthat ? Why is it not downright spiritual tyranny ? 
How does it agree with the beautiful sentiments which 
we have heard? Is it really expected that this edict will 
be obeyed? Will Bourke Cochran and will Dr. Burtsell 
immediately send to Archbishop Corrigan their copies of 
these three numbers of he Nineteenth Century, or of any 
of the Catholic papers in their pcssession which have re- 
printed the articles ? We are confused. We are puzzled. 
We do not know how to work out a problem in which one 
of the factors is, Two — three. 

A GREAT deal bas been said about General Washington’s 
religious character, and especially as to whether he was a 
communicant in the Episcopal Church and was in the habit 
of attending communion. It is, we suppose, now pretty 
well settled that he was a communicant in the Episcopal 
Church but was not in the habit of communing; in fact, he 
generally left the church before the communion service. 
This is probably explained by the fact that he had a very 
poor opinion of the Established Episcopal Church of Vir- 
ginia aud felt it was not doing itsduty. We do have pretty 
satisfactory evidence that he did on one occasion commune 
at the First Presbyterian Church of Morristown, N. J. 
As to his private religious habits we have seen nothing so 
definite as that which is found in Prof.Herbert B.Adams’s 
** Lifeand Writings of Jared Sparks’ just published. Mr. 
Sparks says in his diary under date of April 27th, 1827: 

* IT had an hour between the stages at Fredericksburgh, which 
I devoted to Mr. Robert Lewis, a nephew of General Washington. 
Mr. Lewis resided witb him for some time during the first year of 
his presidency, and was afterward his agent in business. Mr. 
Lewis related to me the following remarkableanecdote. While 
living in the family of General Washington, he observed it was 
his constant custom to retire to his office for ashort time at nine 





o'clock intheevening. Lewis’s youthful curiosity was excited by 
this habit, and he found himself impelled by an ardent curiosity 
to know what his uncle could be doing alone in his office every 
evening atthat hour. He at length ventured to look into the 
keyhole, where he saw him on his knees at his devotions, with a 
Bible open before him. At this period of his life, Washington 
arose habitually at four o’clock, and went with a candle intu his 
office. The passage led by the door of Lewis's room, who was 
often waked by the noise of the General’s steps, and whose curi- 
osity, after the above discovery, impelled him again to the key- 
hole at this morning hour. He beheld Washington at his devo- 
tions, as in the evenings. Mr. Lewis assured me that this was 
his habit while he lived in his family, and added that the reli- 
gious character of Washington has never been understood.After 
his morning devotions, his time was commonly employed till 
breakfast in writing letters.” 

This agrees with other stories that have been told of his 
habit of retiring for private prayer at Valley Forge. This 
is what might have been expected of a man who made his 
most definite pronouncement on the subject in his Fare- 
well Address to the American people, in which he said that 
public prosperity and private prosperity equally have their 
basis not in morals but in religion. 





WE have received the following from the Rev. William 
Powick, pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church in Shen- 
andoah, with reference to a letter published in THE INDE- 
PENDENT a few weeks ago about the condition of foreigners 
in the mining regions : 

To THe Evitror of THe INDEPENDENT: I thought I lived inthe 
mining region of Pennsylvan a until reading Mr. 8. R. Smith’s 
statement in a recent copy of THt INDEPENDENT in which he 
rules us out by saying the “ mining region means W yoming and 
Lackawanna Valley.” 

But what I wish most particularly to say is that the happy con- 
dition of things he says is true of the miners of his section is not 
true, to any considerable extent, of those of this region. We can- 
not properly speak of the Huns and Poles as a fraction of the 
population except as one could speak of forty cents as a fraction 
of a dollar, or seventy-five or eighty if you include the Irish, Nor 
is it true that, in this region, “the miner of to-day is a Welsh- 
man.” Many of the Poles around here not only labor and load 
but have actually driven multitudes of our best miners from the 
field to make room for themselves; and under the fostering care 
of the Reading Coal Company it looks as tho it willsoon be true 
that none but Huns, Poles and Irish need apply. Perhaps our 
loss has been Wyo ming and Lackawanna’s gain. 

But J am bound to say that there are signs of the same revolu- 
tion in the social condition of the ** unregenerated heathen” 
amongus. The American people are mistaken in their estimate 
of the danger to our civilization from these classes. The most 
dangerous foes we have to contend against are not found among 
either the Huns or the Poles—very far from it. They are vastly 
more susceptible to the influences of our civilization and the 
principles and institutions upon which it is founded than tens of 
thousands who are admitted from other lands unchallenged 
and indeed with open arms. I venture the prediction that the 
salvation of the Schuylkill mining region will come, if at all, 
through the salvation of the Huns and Poles and not through 
their extermination. So far as beer-drinking is concerned how 
could they drink more “* beer than the Germans *’7 

SHENANDOAH, PENN, 


THE Miss M, T. Elder, of New Orleans, who read the 
one paper before the Catholic Congress which has been re- 
ceived with almost unanimous criticism, is a niece of 
Archbishop Elder, of Cincinnati. Wedo not wonder that 
she was criticised for stating that the Catholic Church 
had lost twenty millions of those who should have been 
its members by the failure of the Church in the early 
history of the country to provide for its immigrants, who 
have gone over to Protestantism. This is beyond all ques- 
tion a most extravagant calculation. We know of no ba- 
sis for it. One reason which she gives for what she calls 
the great deficiency of leading men among the Catholhes 
is that they have not settled in the country as farmers, 
but have congregated in the cities, and she calls for 
Catholic colonies in our farming regions. It appears to 
us that she has greatly underestimated the number of 
Catholics who are engaged in agricultural pursuits as 
well as underestimated the opportunities of those who 
grow up in the cities. Her remedies for the evils, which 
she thinks she sees, area concerted movement toward farm 
colonies, the establishment of more schools and churches 
in country places, an agricultural chair in every Catholic 
college, Catholic agricultural periodicals, and a general 
effort in every way to send Catholic immigrants into the 
country instead of into the city. 


THE nomination of James J. Van Alen, a wealthy New 
Yorker, to be ambassador to Italy, has brought out a very 
grave scandal, The objection to the appointment of Mr. 
Van Alen is not that heis not a reputable man, or that he 
could not probably discharge the duties of the post satisfac- 
torily. Mr. Ward McAllister has declared most poteu- 
tially, from the society point of view, that Mr. Van Alen’s 
nomination is a good one, and that he is in every way qual- 
ified for the social duties of the post. But Mr. Van Alen 
is, in the first place, one of those Americans who are more 
foreign in their likiugs and ideas than American; and 
secondly and chiefly the appointment is regarded as the 
fulfillment of an alleged pledge made during the campaign 
in consideration of a contribution of $50,000. It is in every 
way creditable to the Democratic press that these facts 
were brought out by one of their chief organs, the New 
York World, which has insisted that the appointment, 
under the circumstances, constitutes a grave scandal 
and ought not to be made. There is no doubt that 
Mr. Van Alen contributed $50,000 to the campaign. 
The story that ex-Secretary William C. Whitney promised 
him the appointment is denied, and Mr. Whituey’s letter 
to the President urging the appointment is published to 
prove that Mr. Whitney had made no such pledge and 
urged the appointment simply on the grounds of fitness, 
Mr. Whitney’s statement should of course be conclusive, 
so far as he is concerned; but that such a promise was 
actually given or implied there can be little doubt, because 
Mr. Horace White and other prominent Democrats who 
heard of the contribution were so anxious about it that 











they proposed to raise enough money to return Mr. Van 
Alen’s contribution to him in order to relieve the Admin- 
istration and prevent a political scandal. The press very 
generally has commented upon the nomination as an im- 
proper one, and expressed the hope that it would be with- 
drawn either by request of Mr. Van Alen or the independ- 
ent action of the President. But of this there is no sign, 
The matter is in the hands of the Senate Committee, and 
an investigation will probably be made. 


THIS large contribution made to the Democratic cam- 
paign fund isa curious comment upon the remarks of the 
Democratic candidate during the campaign. At the Lenox 
Lyceum a few days before the election, Mr. Cleveland 
uttered these sentences, reflecting severely upon the con- 
duct of the Republican campaign : 

“It is a confession most humiliating to American citizenship 

that, with a cause so thoroughly intrenched in reason, and com- 
mending itself so clearly to the intelligence of patriotic Ameri- 
cans, we daily hear predictions of Republican success, based 
upon the ability of that party to purchase the votes of the people, 
A httle reflection, it seems to me, cannot fail to arouse the Amer. 
ican conscience to the wickedness as well as the peril of ade- 
bauched suffrage.” 
To those familiar with the ordinary methods of Demo- 
cratic managers, these words seemed strange euough. The 
facts concerning Mr. Van Alen show how dangerous it is 
for those who live in glass houses to throw stones. There 
is nothing to indicate that the President knew of them 
when he made the nomination; but his action in sending 
it to the Senate is, in the light of the disclosures, in the 
nature of a fulfillment of the promise of some of the cam- 
paigp managers. Such promises must not be made good 
nany way. Unfortunately, this is not the first scandal 
connected with diplomatic appointments under the present 
Administration, Mr. John E. Risley, who was sent as 
Minister to Denmark, left the United States with very 
grave charges hanging over him. ‘These charges were 
widely published, and attempts were made to reply to 
them: but they were not cleared up. He was accused of 
being a member, during the War, of the Sons of Liberty 
in Indiana, a treasonable organization, and of not having 
given an account of some $1,800 placed in his hands to buy 
arms for itin New York. Powerful influence secured the 
confirmation of Mr. Risley. We hope it will not be equally 
successful in the case of Mr. Van Alen. 

....-And now the venerable Secretary Clark has entered 
the lists in an article in which he says that the resolutions 
rejected last year by the American Board at Chicago were 
** really designed to put the Board back upon the ground 
it had held till within the last ten years.’? The Board so 
understood them. That is why they were rejected. The 
Board did not propose to pass them and thus render nuga- 
tory all that was done at Des Moines and Springfield. 
The respected Secretary may add, as he does, that ‘‘no 
Prudential Committee would think of sending out a man 
who held to this doctrine [probation after death] as a part 
of his working theology’; but the practical repeal pro- 
posed at Chicago would have made it impossible for any 
Prudential Committee to draw such a line; and the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Noyes would mean the same thing. By 
the way, the other secretaries and some members of 
the Prudential Committee have been denounced as *‘ob- 
structives ”’ for simply adhering to the declared policy of 
the Board. Secretary Clark has been opposed to that pol- 
icy all along, and yet, to mark the contrast, he has been 
and we trust will be treated with undiminished respect. 


.... The Congregattonalist says that at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Board at Minneapolis * the testimony 
of the Committee [of Nine] was in part withbeld, largely 
at the request of President Storrs.”? ‘his is an echo of tke 
charge made by The Andover Review last year, President 
Storrs then replied toit, stating that Dr. Walker’s address, 
which was interrupted, was ‘ made in reply to objections 
to his report” and was ‘designed to show the importance 
and propriety of the change recommended by it.” It 
* concerned only the difficulties which, in the judgment 
of the Committee, had grown out of the fact that the cor- 
respondence with candidates had thus far been conducted 
by the Secretary,” ete. The Congregationalist is at one 
with The Andover Review in insinuating that facts which 
the world ought to know were covered up at Des Moines. 
If this were true, we may be sure that publication of the 
rest of the statement would have been made long since. 
The case against the Prudential Committee is made up of 
just such inferences and assumptions. Such methods of 
warfare indicate the desperate nature of the case which 
the liberals have set up. 

....Mr. Howells says, in Scribner’s Magazine, that there 
is not an iota of truth in the fiction that the editors of 
magazines are partial to the old and established writers, 
and will not welcome the young, unrecognized geniuses. 
He is right. The editors of a literary journal are more 
eager to find a new great writer than Diogenes was to find 
an honest man. The trouble is that there are very few. 
The number of fairly acceptable writers is enormous. It 
seems now that nearly every one can write, but the bulk 
of their work is only intelligent work of a fair, or possibly 
a high mechanical grade, and anything really fresh or 
original is very seldom found. An old editor is proud 
of the two or three brilliant writers whom he discovered 
and introduced to the world. THE INDEPENDENT has its 
own list of such writers and it is proud of them, and if we 
should find one in five years we would be happy. 


.... This isa mighty fine condition of things which The 
Church Standard brings out in reference to the election 
of Father Hall to be Bishop of Vermont. It is well known 
that he is a member of an English monkish order, called 
the order of St. John the Evangelist. Now, according to 
the statutes of that order, if a member is elected to @ 
bishopric he is not allowed to decide for himself whether 
he can accept, but the decision is reserved to the order to 
which he has sworn obedience. This is a most impudent 
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claim which the order makes, to have the right to annul 
the action of a diocese in an election of its bishop; and it 
contradicts the medieval canon law which provided that 
as soon as any monk had been elected to a bishopric he was 
instantly set free from all monastic vows. We are glad to 
see that in his letter acknowledging receipt of the an- 
nouncement of his election, Father Hall says that should 
he accept his election he would be absolved from all alle- 
giance to his order; but his acceptance, it seems, is not 
left to his own will. 


_..The ends of the world are brought close together, 
An erroneous statement made by usin our issue of June 
15th is corrected by a correspondent who writes from under 
the shadow of Mt. Everest, the highest mountain in the 
world. Maj.-Gen.M. Millett writes from Dharmasala calling 
attention to our statement that *‘ every other nation on the 
face of the earth except Tibet is open to the Gospel,’ and 
he says: 

[ have very good authority for asserting that Nepal is not open 
to Christian missions, 
Nepal is an independent kingdom lying along the southern 
slopes of the Himalayas in Northern India. It is still 
under its own sovereiga and is outside of the immediate 
circle of direct British influence. Its population is proba- 
bly about two millions, and it has never been opened to the 
entrance of Europeans, altho the Indian Government has 
usually maintained a resident there. 


...The terrible riots in Bombay, particulars of which 
are now reiching us proves that [India is divided into two 
hostile camps—Mohammedan and Hindu. While there 
is abundance of instances of personal affection whica 
crosses these lines, yet the religious animosity between the 
two is so bitter that they could not livein peace but for the 
strong hand of an impartial governiug power like that of 
England. Hundreds of Hindus were protected by Moham- 
medans in their bouses during the riots; but, neverthe- 
less, the two communities were aroused to the highest de- 
gree of mutual hostility. Were the British forces with- 
drawn civil war would immediately break out. There is 
Lo such bitterness felt toward the English as there is 
among these two classes of natives toward each other. But 
both have a reasonable confidence not only in the might 
but alsoin the impartiality of their British rulers; and 
here is the strength of England in India. 


....The Presbyterian Board of Education has taken ac- 
tion respecting aid to students of Lane Seminary, which 
must be regarded as quite satisfactory. It has decided to 
give aid to these students in the usual way. It does this 
because it considers the ac'ion of the trustees of Lane, 
accepting the resignation of Professor Smith, as a compli- 
ance with the condition laid down by the General Assem- 
bly, or rather, as remedying the error on account of which 
the Assembly withheld its approval. This is fair and 
manly, and what might be expected from a Presbyterian 
Board. We hope the Presbyterian Banner will acquiesce 
inas kindly a way as it can command. No paper quite 
equaled it in severity of denunciation of poor Lane. It 
held that it was contempt of Assembly, notwithstanding 
the act of the trustees, for a student to attend the Semi- 
nary. That editorial was rancorous. Now let the Banner 
do the manly thing. 


.... Bishop Potter makes a suggestion in his address last 
week to the Episcopal Conven ion of the Diocese of New 
York, bearing upon the care of the poor, which we are glad 
to copy as a subject for thought: 


“If land my brethren of the clergy would goin turn, for a 
month or two at a time, with a few faithful laity, and live 
sparely,and work faithfully, and pray earnestly with and among 
our brethren who are now so far—alas, how far—from us, I do 
not say that we should revolutionize New York; I do not say 
that we should repeat the scenes of Pentecostal days; but [do 
say that we should better imitate Him of whom the Apostle said, 
as if in recognition of this supreme human distinction, * The 
Son of God, who loved me and gave himself for me”; and I be- 
lieve that we should learn how to understand and to get near 
to those whom we desired to serve, as we can never do in any 
other way.” 

....What is the matter with the Episcopalians ? They 
are perhaps the richest denomination in the country, and 
yet we find in The Churchman a letter fram the mission- 
ary Bishop of Oklahoma, saying that the Presbyterians in 
the year ending May Ist, 1892, spent more than $30,009 for 
home mission work in Oklahoma and the Indian Territory, 
while the Episcopalians could not get more than $1,200. 
The Presbyterians have forty-seven missionaries in these 
Territories, where the Episcopalians have only six clergy- 
men. Other denominations, he says, have done as much 
as the Presbyterians, or more. We do not wonder that the 
Bishop complains that no provision is made for the work 
which will come with the opening of the Cherokee strip. 
and which must be provided for out of the beggarly $1,200 
allowed for Oklahoma and the Indian Territory. 


--.-France is a bully. The French envoy presented 
to the Siamese Government the draft of a treaty superced- 
ing the convention previously submitted by him. It was 
accompanied by a written announcement that it must be 
accepte d without alteration within forty-eight hours, and 
with the threat that if it were not thus accepted he would 
Jeave Bangkok. Siam had to sield. Imagine France 
attempting any such tactics with England or Germany or 
Italy or Denmark or Switzerland. 


vooe Mr, Mrederick L. Ames, who died the other day the 
wealthiest man in Massachusetts, had intended to give 
£50) Sagi - : : 
=000,000 to Harvard University. But he had neither given 


peso itin his will; and whether the University will 
Th ‘Tr eet it depends upon the agreement of all the heirs. 
ere 1s a lesson here for donors. 


ae suppose Judge Barker, of the Massachusetts 
+ sone Court, was within the limit of tae law when he 
ore ered the reporters excluded and no report to be made 
a ie papers of the evidence in a scandalous breach of 
mise case, 
angerous, 


1 


Such a power to exclude reporters may be 
but wisely exercised, it is very healthful. 
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THE $260,000 Mining Building is the first ever erected at 
any exposition for the especial purpose of showing the 
. progress and development in that department of labor; and 
while many of the States and countries make exhibits of a 
more or less duplicate nature, yet each one has some dis- 
tinctive feature or object of special interest. Entering at 
the south door we come upon the Colorado exhibit, in the 
center of which a gold and silver ball surmounts a marble 
shaft, and one of the rear supports to the pavilion is a solid 
shaft of coal. The walls are covered with scenes in the 
metal fields. Cases are filled with gold crystals, and a 
small bar of gold the size of a child’s paint block, placed 
upon a large block of silver, indicates the relative value 
of the two metals. Montana’s handsome colonnaded 
pavilion, guarded by two gilded lions, is always crowded, 
as here is displayed the silver statue of ‘“ Justice,” for 
which Ada Rehan, the actress, sat, weighing 1,785 pounds 
and costing $75 000, The figure stands upon a silver globe, 
which itself rests upon a golden plinth, the latter costing 
$224,000. Huge bars of silver and copper ore are arranged 
artistically, and in the cases are beautiful specimens of 
placer gold and nuggets, with gems scattered pleasingly 
about. Utah has a handsome showing of quartz in a 
wall cabinet, and about the room are heavy bowlders of sil- 
ver and lead-bearing rock. An interesting reproduction of 
a diamond mine at a thousand foot level is seen, and hand- 
some shields are hung about the pavilion as ornamental 
types of the products of the State. Idaho rather inclines 
to size, the great metal-bearing bowlders being exceeding- 
ly expressive, and the large pictures upon the walls are of 
decided interest. 

The gem of the exhibit is a magnificent gold and silver 
book, with scenes emblematic of the bistory and resources 
of the State upon the sides and edges. It was designed by 
the women of Moscow, where is situated the University of 
Idaho, a picture of which also adorns the cover. California 
boasts of the finest fagade of any of the pavilions, being 
composed of marble, onyx and building stone. Inside we 
see a fine painting of J. W. Marshall, together with a re- 
production of the famous nugget which electrified the 
world, and a washing pan which he used in his mining 
operations. California also boasts of having produced 
about seventy per cent, of all the gold mined up to date, 
aud her yield last year was more than half the entire out- 
put. The display of clouded and smoky onyx is remarka- 
bly beautiful, some of the specimens having « charming 
photographic effect. South Dakota shows a huge shaft 
of tin ore and fine specimens of mica-bearing quartz, to- 
gether witha figure of the‘' Old Prospector,” sculptured 
in red sandstone from the Black Hills. In the center of 
Wisconsin’s pavilion is a handsome fountain of polished 
granite, with entrances upon four sides, the basin being 
composed of chipped stone, Cases of ore are arranged 
interestingly about, one of the main features of the exhibit 
being the pearls from her rivers, Missouri’s pavilion, 
which is composed of granite, Roman brick, with terra 
cotta and onyx ornamental trimmings, shows a number of 
relief maps of mining districts, together with lead and 
zinc, both in the ore, and pig metal. ‘There is also an elab- 
orate model of the works of one of the leading lead-produc- 
ing companies of the State. 

In the center of the building is a monster shaft or 
* needle” of coal, sixty feet high, Pennsylvania’s tribute to 
this interesting exhibition. Mlsewhere her beautiful pavil 
ion, in buff ard gold, with the handsome@State seal over the 
entrance, attracts deserved attention for the completeness 
of the exhibit installed. Columns and masses of coal are 
artistically arranged, and a working model of a coal mine 
and breaker, with an attendant to explain the Operations, 
interests every visitor. A large relief map of the entire 
state shows the coal, oil and iron fields; and there is also a 
fine display of mineral paints, tile work and clay. The in- 
terior of Michigan’s pavilion is reached through a hand- 
some brown-stone doorway, in the shape of a small rotunda, 
whose gilded ceiling and frieze of ‘‘ Brownies ”’ is one of the 
features of thedisplay. Inside the walls are covered with 
photographs, and the working model of a mining mill is 
very interesting. ‘The main exhibit is of copper, in the ore 
and in bars, in sheets, plates and wire. Indiana makes a 
showing of building stone, commercial clay in bottles, and 
a huge block of bituminous coal. One of Ohio’s chief ex- 
hibits is a salt evaporating machine in full operation, tho 
the pottery clay, petroleum, coal, model of an oil well, etc., 
are very interesting. 

Kentucky reproduces her famous Mammoth Cave, with 
some of the interesting blind fish which swim the gloomy 
waters, and also a fine display of tile, fire brick and plastic 
cl.y. New York’s white and gold pavilioa is very elabo- 
rate, with its fine geological obelisk near the entrance. 
showing all the geological formatious found in the State. 
Within is the exhibit of petroleum, mineral paints, iron 
ores, lime aud cements, building stone, mineral waters, 
etc.—a very complete and interesting array of Empire 
State products. West Virginia’s pavilion, in black and 
gold, shows samples of her coal and coke resources; and 
Iowa reproduces a section of a coal mine, witha very pleas 
ing exhibit of marble also. Washington has a fine display 
of nuggets and ores; and Wyoming shows tin, coal, sul- 
phate of sodium, Epsom salts in bulk, petroleum, ete. 
Louisiana’s claim to distinction lies in a life-size statue of 
Lot's wife in salt; and New Jersey hasa relief map of the 
State, showing the mineral centers, with all of the sam- 
ples of ore tastefully arrauged on a cushion of mineral 
wool, making one of the neatest displays in the building. 
Oregon makes a big showing of ores, on tables, walls, floor, 
everywhere. 

Germany and France vie here as elsewhere in the com- 
pleteness of their displays; and England, with her colo- 
nies, is easily ona par with her continental neighbors ; but 
justice would compel the use of an entire letter in regard 





to their exhibits, 
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FINAL IMPRESSIONS OF THE WORLD'S PAR- 
' LIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
THE great assembly of the world’s religions is over. The 
extraordinary interest which it created was maintained 
throughout its progress, and at the last session of the 
closing day, Wednesday, September 27th, the two immense 
halls at the Art Institute were filled to overflowing, altho 
admission was given only to persons who had made appli- 
cation for tickets beforehand. 
The final scenes were impressive in the highest degree. 
Upon the platform sat clergymen of the Catholic, Greek, 
Russian, Syrian and Armenian Churches; of the various 
forms of evangelical and liberal Christianity ; the SOjos or 
Bishops and other representatives of the most important 
sects of Japanese Buddhism; the representatives of the 
Brahmo Somaj, of the Buddhism of Ceylon, of the Theo- 
sophical Society of India, of the Svetambara Jains, and of 
the Hindu Sannyasis, or Vedantin monks; the delegate of 
the Chinese Emperor, representing Confucianism; and 
Christianized princes and scholars from Africa, Japan, 
China and India. Handel’s “ King of Glory” and “ Halle- 
lujah”’ choruses, Mendelsohn’s forty-eighth psalm, and 
Newman’s hyian, ‘‘ Lead thou me on,” were sung by a 
trained choir of nearly five hundred persons in the galler- 
ies ; and closing prayers were made by a Jewish rabbi and 
a Catholic bishop. 
The words of farewell breathed the most cordial appreci- 
ation on all sides, and the universal fraternity was unbro- 
ken to the end. The Jast of the formal addresses were of 
the nature of a review and prognosis. At the afternoon 
session Bishop Keane had spoken on ‘‘ The Religion of the 
Future,” which he identified with the Catholic Church; 
and Dr. George Dana Boardman, on ‘‘ Christ, the Unifier 
of Mankind,” the latter laying special stress on the univer- 
sality of the Christian religion, and the spirit of Christ. 
In the evening, before the short, farewell addresses began 
in Washington Hall, Merwin-Marie Snell delivered an 
oration on the “ Future of Religion,’’ in which he laid stress 
upon the essential religiousness of man and the consequent 
perpetuity of religion, which, however, might be expected 
to be gradually unified and developed to perfection, ac- 
cording to the laws of evolution, in all its aspects, doctrin- 
al, spiritual, ethical, ceremonial and organic, 

That the Parliament has had an enlarging effect on the 
minds of those who have followed its proceedings, cannot 
be doubted; and that the marshaling of the Christian 
forces has been in the highest degree impressive to all the 
non-Christian witnesses, is equally certain. 

It is an interesting fact that Japan is the only pagan 
country which has been adequately represented in the 
Parliament. Five of its Buddhist sects and one of its chief 
Shinto sects have spoken for themselves upon the plat form 
of the Parliament, and several prominent Japanese Chris- 
tians have also appeared there. 

China has been personally represented only by the Hon. 
Pung Kwang Yu,a Confucianist. Taoism, like Parseeism, 
has been presented only in papers sent by absentees. 

India’s representation has been next in importance to 
that of Japan, but scarcely any of the sects of Hinduism 
have sent delegates, and only two of its three great living 
philosophies. 

Most of the participants, both Christian and Pagan, 
have rather avoided an accentuation of their denomina- 
tional peculiarities, preferring to appeal to the already 
existing beliefs of their auditors, by presenting those doc- 
trinal and ethical teachings common to all. 

The Catholics and the Buddhists have been most aggres- 
sive. ‘lhe former had papers before the Parliament nearly 
every day, and have kept a body of picked men on constant 
duty in the inquiry room, which they bespoke at the be- 
ginning of the sessions. The Buddhists have been less 
assiduous, perhaps, in their outside work, but have been 
very fully represented on the program, and those from 
Japan brought a large number of tracts of different kinds 
for distribution in the interest of Buddhistic propangan- 
dism. They have attracted attention by the rationalistic 
character which nearly all of their presentations have had, 
whether coming from Ceylon, Siam or Japan (the Chinese 
and Tibetan Buddhisms were not represented), and their 
general consonance with the conclusions of the most radi- 
cal wing of modern science; but they have at the same 
time made manifest an element of weakness in the secta- 
rian rivalries and animosities which divide them among 
themselves. Some of the Buddhist papers have been 
directed against rival forms of Kuddhism rather than 
against the non-Buddhistic religions to which the audience 
belonged. 

To illustrate the animosity which separates some of the 
existing forms of Buddhism, the representatives of the 
Nichiren sectof Japan wrote to the chairman of the Par- 
liament complaining that it had not been invited to par- 
ticipate in it, and claiming that tbe Shinshiu and Saingon 
sects, delegates from which had been sent for, did not rep- 
resent the true Buddhism of Buddha. ‘Therefore, they 
said, we intend to come to Chicago and show what the real 
teachings of Sakya Muni are. Accordingly, toward the 
close of the Parliament the representatives of the Nichiren 
Shu appeared on the scene, with a vast quantity of pam- 
pblets in defense of that sect, printed in the Enylish lan- 
guage by its publisning house in Tokio, which they distrib- 
uted among the people with a view to counteracting the 
false doctrines of the Shinsbiu Shu, the Shingon Shu and 
the Zen Shu! 

Mohammedanism was represented only by one delegate 
and oue short paper by an absentee, and it made but little 
impression. 

Parseeism was described by several papers sent from 
India, which were well received, but lacked living interest 
on account of the absence of any representative of that 





‘he same is true of the Chinese Taoism. 


system. 
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The representative of Jainism was a scholarly and gentle- 
manly attorney-at-law, who achieved his mission most 
creditably. This religion resembles Buddhism so closely, 
and is itself so impractical on account of its numerous mi- 
nute requirements, mostly intended to guard against the 
destruction of the lower forms of animal life, that whatever 
effect it had must have told in favor of the Buddhistic sys- 
tem, or of the kindred one defended in the very able papers 
by Dr. Paul Carus, editor of the Monist, representing a 
** Religion of Science,” or positivistic Monism. 

Two of the most prominent members of the Brahmo So- 
maj were present, attracted considerable attention, and 
were given many opportunities of presenting their cause on 
other platforms than that of the Parliament. Butas their 
system is practically identical with that of Unitarian 
Christianity their influence has been wholly on its side. 

The only really representative adherent of Hinduism was 
Swami Vivekananda, a Tridandi SannyAsi, or monk, who 
represented at once the Adwaita philosophy and a broad, 
practical syncretism. The Visishtadwaiti school had a 
feeble representation, but the Dwaita school, to which nine- 
tenths of the people of India belong, had none whatever. 

No one was more popular with the people at large than 
Swami Vivikananda, and he, as well as all the representa- 
tives from India and Ceylon, taught at least one useful les- 
son, that of gentleness and universal love. His order holds 
that all religions are good and true, and that Christ and 
Krishna and Buddha are all alike Avatars of Vishnu, that 
is, manifestations of the active Deity(Prajapahi,#.¢., Logos) 
considered in his preservative aspect. 

It is probable that, contrary to what might be expected, 
the influence of the Oriental delegates has been in opposi- 
tion to the paganizing movement which has for some time 
been going on in Christendom. The Theosophical Society 
and kindred organizations which have been the chief fac- 
tors in this movement have propagated a medley of ideas 
in close affinity with the Tantrayfina of Asangha (550 A.D.), 
which was a compound of the Mahayfina Buddhism, with 
popular magic and the YOga philosophy of Hinduism. But 
all the Buddhist delegates at the Parliament have repre 
sented a far mores ber order of ideas, and discouraged the 
thirst for occult powers which has been threatening such 
serious damage to European and American society. So, 
too, the Pantheism in which Theosophists and “ Christian 
Scientists’’ agree has been, in a measure, discountenanced 
by the chief representative of the Adwaita (Vedanta) phi- 
losophy in the Parliament, who says that it is not consid- 
ered right in India to preach it to the masses of the people, 
who cannot be religious unless they recognize the distinc- 
tion between God and themselves. 

Some Christian bodies have very much neglected the ex- 
ceptional opportunities both for self-instruction and for 
the promotion of their own denominational interests 
which the Parliament of Religions afforded. The Angli- 
can communion has lost a glorious opportunity of making 
good its claim to represent the via media of true historic 
Christianity. 

The world of learning is under obligation to the Parlia- 
ment for the interest it has awakened in that branch of 
scientific inquiry which has been well designated as the 
science of the future; I refer to the comparative history of 
religion. 

Almost every day some of the speakers have referred to 
its importance as a practical’ aid to the solution of reli- 
gious problems or to the propagation of religions truth. 
No part of the great congress’s work has attracted more 
attention and interest than its ‘‘Scientific Section,” at 
which papers on ancient and Oriental religions havé been 
read and discussed, and addresses have been made and 
questions answered by their partisans or special students. 
In these Kinza Hirai has appeared on behalf of Buddhism, 
Swami Vivekananda, Nara Sima Chari and Lakshmi Na- 
rain for Hinduism, Virchand N. Gandhi for the Jains, 
Grant Bey for the religion of ancient Egypt, Dr. Ernst 
Faber for Confucianism, and Miss Alice Fletcher for the 
American Indians ; and other religions, including Shinto- 
ism and the religions of the South Seas, have also come 
under consideration. The scores of intelligent questions 
which have been put by the auditors have testified to the 
warmth of their interest ; and the pagan champions have 
occasionally been hard pressed for an answer when closely 
questioned by some ingenious clergyman or scientist. 

To perpetuate and apply the lessons of the Parliament a 
series of conferences on universal religious unity were held 
on its closing days and thereafter, at which the representa- 
tivesof various creeds gave their voice as to what should 
be the basis of union or co-operation between men and 
women of different creeds throughout the world, and what 
the best method of carrying on the work of the Congress, 
and hastening the day of a better mutual understanding 
between all religions. 

Those who took a prominent part in these conferences 
represented systems as diverse as those of the Episcopa- 
lians, Methodists, New Churchmen, Christian Scientists, 
Theosophists, Friends, Catholics, Presbyterians, Jews, Peo- 
ple’s Church, Monism and Idealistic Atheism. 

The outcome of its deliberations was an agreement upon 
the following formula as a possible basis for universal re- 
ligious co-operation : 

Recognizing all humanity as one family, we welcome light 
from every source, andearnestly desire to grow in knowledge of 
truth and the spirit of love and to manifest such growth by help- 
ful service.” 

Most of us would not be sanguine enough to look for any 
important results of a definite and practical character from 
the sessions of the Parliament ; but there can be no ques- 
tion that its effect will be broadening upon the minds 
and hearts of all who come within the radius of its influ- 
ence, and that it will tend to promote the new spirit in 
missionary work that seeks to win men, not by direct an- 
tagonism to their traditional ideas as a whole, but by a 
careful and kindly untangling of the truth from the error 
and by leading up from and through the half-truths and 
symbolisms and aspirations they possess to the whole treas- 
ure nf truth and love which it is desired to impart to them. 





THE LAST SESSION OF THE PARLIAMENT . 


BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS, 


Ir is saying much, that the most significant session of 
the wonderful Parliament of Religions just closed, was the 
last one held conjointly in the Halls of Columbus and of 
Washington, and attended by not less than seven thou- 
sand people. It was not the spectacle of Buddhist, Jain, 
Shintoist, Jewish rabbi, Greek and Roman bishop, end 
every sect of Protestantism sitting side by side that made 
it most significant, but the something discerned only by 
the senses to which we give no name, and which was voiced 
by the young Prince, Momolu Masaquoi, of Vey Territory, 
Africa, who said: ‘‘ The very atmosphere seems pregnant 
with an indefinable, inexpressible something too solemn 
for utterance.” The shallowest onlooker felt the truth of 
Protap Chunder Mozoomdar’s descriptive characteriza- 
ation of it as ‘‘a concourse of spirits”; and the thought- 
ful knew that spite of gulfs called impassable those spirits 
had come close together. ‘‘The kingdom of Heaven is to 
my mind a vast concentric circle, with various circumfer- 
ences of doctrines, authorities, and organizations from 
outer to inner, from inner to outer, until Heaven and 
earth become one. The outermest circle is belief in God 
and the love of man.’’ Said Mozoomdar : 

** For once in all history all religions have made their peace, all 
nations have called each other brothers, and their representa- 
tives have for seventeen days stood up morning after morning to 
pray to our Father, the universal Father of all Heaven. His will 
has been done so far, and in the great coming future may that 
blessed will be done further and further, forever and ever!” 
And I know a Methodist, an old-fashioned Presbyterian 
and a Catholic who forget the dusky orator was the rep- 
resentative of the Brahmo Somaj, and softly whispered, 
**Amea !”’ 

Dr. Momerie, of London, England, was the first speaker, 
and as the American ear is specially sensitive to sympathy 
from his ‘‘tight little island,” we liked to hear him say 
‘“‘he wished the Parliament of Religions, the greatest 
event so far in the history of the world, had been held in 
his own country.” ‘* This,” said he, ‘‘is a new thingir 
the history of the world, Other Parliaments may be held 
in other countries, but to America belongs the honcr of 
leading the way.” 

The second speaker was Chunder Mozoomdar, whom I 
have quoted ; and he was followed by Prince Serge Wol- 
konsky, who touched the secret significance of the meeting 
in these words: 


“To be a man is to be the highest thing we can pretend to be 
on this earth.” “Ido not know whether many have learned in 
this Parliament what respect of God is; but I do know that no 
one will leave this congress without learning what respect of 
man is.” “I will congratulate the congress in the name of all 
humanity if those who have attended its sessions have realized 
that it is a crime to be astonished when we see that another 
human being is a man like ourselves.” 


In spite of lurking sympathies with the Pacific Coast 
the words of Kinza Ringe Hirai and Pung Kwang Yu 
found my heart. The first was delicate and sensitive in 
physique, and he read his farewell letter with evident 
emotion : 

“You have made us forget we were strangers. To part with you 
makes us feel as if we were parting from our sisters and brothers. 
You are the pioneers in the world’s history. You have achieved 
an assembly of the world’s religions. We believe your next step 
will be toward the ideal goal of this parliament —the realization 
of international justice.” 


Pung Kwang Yu’s round, astute and smiling face told 
few secrets; but when Dr. Barrows, who read his letter, 
arrived at the following, the diplomat revealed the man: 

“Aslam a delegate tg the Religious Congresses, I cannot but 
feel that all religious people are my friends. I have a favor to 
ask of all the religious people of America, that they will here. 
after treat all my countrymen just as they have treated me. I 
shall be a hundred times more grateful to them for the kind 
treatment of my countrymen than of me. The majority of my 
countrymen in this country are honest, industrious and law- 
abiding. Christ teaches us it is not enough to love one’s breth- 
renonly. Lam sure that all religious people will not think this 
request too extravagant.” 


. 

The Rt. Rev. Reuchi Shibata, high priest of Shintoism, 
may not have understood English, but he was certainly a 
model of deportment. The autograph beggar was abroad 
and pounced upon him before the exercises began, and 
solicited him afterward, He was complacent till once the 
meeting opened ; but thenceforth, save for a slight move- 
ment of the arm indicating refusal, the tormentor besieged 
him in vain for recognition. A most curious bit of 
millinery was on hishead. Fancy a shining black travel- 
ing cap fastened by a string under the chin. At the back 
a black, openwork ornament a foot or more long and four 
inches wide, fastened apparently by another ornament,also 
black and shining, and which stood up like the backcombs 
of our great-grandmothers. His top gown was of snow 
white brocade, faced with vermilion; the undergown 
looked in the shadow dark green and black. He made his 
bow with clasped hands, and seemed a strange, remote, 
picturesque personality belonging to another planet until 
Dr. Barrows began his address, and then we knew that 
here also was a warm human heart. Among other things 
he said : 

* You like me, but I think it is not the mortal Shibati you like 
so much as the idea of universal fraternity and brotherhood. 
What I wish to do is to assist youin carrying out the plan of 
forming a universal brotherhood un ler the roof of truth. You 
know unity is power. I, who cannot speak any language save 
Japanese, may help you in crowning that grand project with 
success. [donot knowthat I shall have the honor to see you 
again in this life, but our souls have been so pleasantly united 
here, that I hope they may again unite in the life hereafter. I 
pray that the 8,000,000 deities protecting the beautiful cherry- 
tree kingdom of Japan may protect you and your Government 
forever.” 

Slim and dark, in robes of snowy lawn, the Buddhist 
priest Dharmapala spoke to us of ‘the gentle’ Lord, Bud- 
dha Gautama, who,’ said he, ‘‘has made Asia mild. 





Learn tothink without prejudice,’ he continued, quoting 
from his great teacher, ‘love all beings for love’s sake, 
express your convictions fearlessly, lead a life of purity, 
and the sun of truth will illuminate you. If theology and | 
dogma stand in your way in the search after truth, put 
them aside. Work out your own salvation with diligence.” 
At the last a sudden impulse seized him. The white-robed 
arms flashed out, and with indescribable feeling he closed 
with the words, ‘‘ May the Lord bless you! The Lord bless 
you!” 

Suami Vivekananda, a Hindu monk, in orange and crim 
son, was of another type, and had no mind to let any one 
think he was a shade fess a Buddhist than ever. His full, 
dark, agate-like eyes flashed as be said : 

** Much has been said of the common ground of religious unity. 
But if any one here hopes that this unity will come by the tri- 
umph of any one of these religions and the destruction of the 
others, to himI say, ‘ Brother, yours is an impossible hope.’ ” 

Virchand R. Gan4thi, the representative of the Jain sect, 
begged the people of the West not to judge his people as 
the seven blind men did the elephant. “If you will only 
permit a heathen to deliver his message of peace and love,” 
he said, ‘“‘I will only beg you to look at the multifarious 
ideus presented to you in a liberal spirit, and not with big- 
otry.” Ineed not, perhaps, remind you that it was he who 
answered Dr. Pentecost’s arraignment of India. One of 
the most eloquent speeches of the evening was made by 
Bishop Arnett, of the African Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
but space fails for him as well as his white brethren of this 
country. 

Mrs. Henrotin made a most happy résumé of the 
work of women in the Congress, and the venerable Julia 
Ward Howe, after a welcome which was an ovation, spoke 
briefly, closing with the following verse, ‘‘ which,” 
she, “relates a dream, a true dream I had lately: 


said 


** Before, I saw the hand divine 

Outstretched for human weal, 

Its judgments stern in righteousness, 
Its mercy swift to heal ; 

And as I looked the hand to help, 
A golden net outspread 

To gather all we deem alive, 
And all we mourn as dead. 

And as I mused, a voice did say : 
*Harm not a single mesh, 

This binds in harmony divine 
All spirit and all flesh.’” 

The gallery of the Hall of Columbus was filled by the 
Apollo Club, and Mr. Tomlins made good his promise that 
the audience should hear the Hallelujah chorus as it was 
never sung before. The first number was, “ Lead kindly 
light,’’ which kindled enthusiasm. But the immortal 
music of Handel, set to the immortal singer’s words, had 
an effect passing description. Jewish rabbi, Greek and 
Roman bishop, the Christian Turk from the banks of the 
Euphrates, and the Armenian brother from Damascus, 
with the Russian Prince and his sable highness from the 
Vey territory alike watched singers and conductor with 
shining eyes. The Japanese delegation who did not under- 
stand English alone remained impassive; but when in 
their turn the female voices began to ask the tremendous 
question, “ Who is the king of glory ”” we who sat near the 
platform, saw our gentle guests from the Sunrise Land 
were less impassive than they seemed. 

All things end. Rabbi Hirsch led us in the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Rt. Rev. Dr. Keane, of Washington, pronounced 
the benediction. Then the delegates began to file away to 
the Hall of Washington. But there were two not to be 
persuaded into foregoing ‘*‘ America,” the last number given 
by the Apollo Club. One was a benevolent bishop of the 
Greek Church, the other figure recalled the old pictures of 
the Redeemer. I know not this delegate’s name. His hair 
parted in the middle of the forehead, hung long upon his 
shoulders. There were gray threads in his curling masses, 
and in his beard and mustache. He wore a simple black 
habit. The music seemed to fill him with ecstasy. His 
hands were clasped, and there was a slight swaying of his 
body to note the time. As President Bonney’s yavel fell 
for the last time he turned, walked toward him quickly, 
and raising that astonished gentleman’s hand pressed it to 
his lips. That was the lastincident. An instant later the 
crowd invaded the platform. The first Parliament of Re- 
ligions was over. 

Souru EVANSTON, ILL. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Ir is reported from London, where the Rev. A. H. 
Bradford, D.D., of Montclair, N. J., has been preaching, 
that he is desired as pastor of the Westminster Chapel, and 
that acall has been extended to him. It is thought, how- 
ever, that he will not leave his work in America for any 
foreign field, however attractive. 





..-.The American Missionary Association will hold its 
forty-seventh annual meeting October 24th-26th in Elgin, 
lll. This society has not yet changed its name to the Con- 
gregational Missionary Association, altho Mr, Stickney, 
of Baltimore, left it fifty thousand dollars in his will on 
condition that it do so. It has received many times that 
amount from donors not identified with Congreyational- 
ism. 

....The seventh annual convention of Christian Work- 
ers is to be held in Atlanta, Ga., November 9th-15th. 
While special delegates are appointed by the churches in 
accordance with the terms of the invitation, all Christian 
persons are invited to attend as general delegates, and as 
such will secure reduced rates upon the railroads and, in 
some cases, entertainment. Visits are planned for the 
delegates to Washington and Southern battlefields by 
special trains. The Secretary, the Rev. John C. Collins, 
New Haven, Conn., will be glad to furnish full particu- 
lars, list of speakers, programs, etc. 


.... There has been a relative decrease of the Jewish con- 
tingent in Germanyin recent years. According to the 
latest statistical year book of the Gérman Empire there 
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are now 6,277 Protestants, 3,576 Catholics, 29 other Chris- 
tians and 115 Jews, and 27 other religionists in every 10,000 
inhabitants. Ten years ago the proportions were 6,263 
Protestants, 3,589 Catholics, 17 other Christians, 124 Jews? 
and 56.8 adherents of other religions. 

_...The model Sunday-school building, which it was pro- 
posed to erect within the grounds of the World’s Fair, has 
been put up outside, as the authorities were unable to 
allot a suitable site. There was a serious drawback to this, 
since a ground rent of 36,000 was demanded for the period 
of the Fair; but in other respects the promoters were 
satisfied with the change, since Sabbath-closing agitation 
and the subsequent action of the authorities might have 
interfered with the religious character of the work. Ata 
time when that contest was at the highest, the funds sud- 
denly stopped coming in, with the result that there has 
been a shortage of from $10,000 to $12,000 in the fund. This 
has been assumed by the chairman of the committee, B. F. 
Jacobs. Thirty-eight architects in all parts of the country 
competed with plans. Those which were accepted have been 
followed, and show a model Sunday-school building. In 
the front part are a reading room and library; the center, 
with sloping skylight, forms an audience room, holding, 
with the three galleries, a thousand people, and in the rear 
are retiring and sleeping apartments for the superintend- 
ent. ‘The primary department may be separated from the 
audience room by sliding panels. Light and ventilation 
are of the best, and it is thoroughly provided with charts, 
text, pictorial illustration, organ, piano, desks and vari- 
ousappurtenances of such a building. The whole arrange- 
ment has received the cordial indorsement of Mr. Moody 
and other evangelical leaders. 

_...We referred some time since to the failure of the 
attempt of the Chaldean Catholics, as told by Dr. Issa, to 
win over to the Roman Catholic Church the Nestorians. 
It appears that a similar attempt to secure the Jacobites 
has likewise been mad and failed. At the recent jubilee 
held by the Roman Catholics in Jerusalem, the Cardinal, 
who was there ou behalf of the Pope, undertook to win 
aver the other bodies represented there, among them the 
They referred him to their Patriarch, who re- 
Mardin. Accordingly the Patriarch was asked 
for a written statement of his faith, which he gave on the 
understanding that the Roman Catholic party wished to 
become Jacobite. At the same time the Cardinal in Jeru- 
salem had secured a similar paper from the Jacobite 
Metropolitan and had said that with a few slight changes 
the Pope would receive that confession, which was good 
Roman Catholic doctrine. On receipt of the Patriarch’s 
confession of faith, which coincided with that of the Met- 
ropolitan, a telegram was sent to the Roman Catholic 
Metropolitan at Mosul that the Jacobite Patriarch had 
Roman Catholic, This telegram was heralded 
throughout the city, and the Jacobites were in an uproar, 
They telegraphed immediately to Mardin and got a point- 
blank denial, which was also paraded through the streets, 
creating a big excitement. The next move was on the 
part of the ecclesiastics in Mardin to secure an alliance 
with the Patriarch which would restore them to the 
mother Church ia time. The conditions were, a certain 
creed; the Patriarch to keep his title but to acknowledge 
the superiority of the Pope; on the death of his second 
successor the office of the Patriarch to cease. The old 
Jacobite Patriarch utterly refused to listen to the proposal, 
saying that if the Pope would receive the true faith as 
held by the Jacobites, he would receive the Pope as a Pa- 
triarch equal with himself, but that he would never receive 
him as his superior. 


Jacobites. 
sides at 


become 


....The Minutes of the General Conference of Congrega- 
tional Churches in Maine and the Maine Missionary Soci- 
ety, recently received, give the report on the constitution 
of the Interdenominational Commission on Church Work 
in the State of Maine. The constitution states that the 
“object of this commission shall be to promote co-opera- 
tion in the organization and maintenance of churches in 
Maine, to prevent waste of resources and effort in the 
smaller towns, and to stimulate missionary work in desti- 
tute regions.” The membership is to consist of three dele- 
Kates each from the Baptist, Christian, Congregational 
and Free Baptist denominatious, and of two members each 
from the Maine and Kast Maine Conferences of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, At. the meeting of the Commission 
in December of last year action was taken with regard to 
the work of church extension into destitute communities 
on the following points : 


“1. No community in which any denomination has legitimate 
claims should be entered by any other denomination through its 
Oficial agencies, without conference with the denomination or 
denominations having said claims. 

*2. A feeble church should be revived if possible, rather than 
# hew one established to become a rival. 

“3. The preferences of acommunity should always be regarded 
by the denominational committees, missionary agents and indi- 
Vidual workers. 

“4. Those denominations having churches nearest at hand 
should, other things being equal, be recognized as in the most 
alvantageons position t yencourage and aid a new enterprise in 
their vicinity. 

“OS. In case one denomination begins Gospel work in a destitute 
community it should be left to develop that work without other 
denominational interference. 

a Temporary suspension of Church work by any denomina- 
tion ove upying a field should not be deemed sufficient warrant 
in itself for entrance into that field by another denomination. 
Temporary suspension should be defined permanent abandon- 
ment when a church has had no preaching and held no meetings 
for an entire year or more, 

“9. All questions of interpretation of the foregoing statements 
and all cases of friction bet ween denominations or churches of 
different denominations, should be referred to the Commission 
through its executive committee.” 


--+-The program of the International Christian Confer- 
ence, under the auspices of the Evangelical Alliance, to be 
held October Sth-15th at Chicago, includes introductory ad- 
dresses by Pres. C.C, Bonney, Mr.Wm. FE. Dodge and Dr. 
8. J. McPherson ; “* The Religious Aspects and Results of 





the Discovery of America,’ by President Gates,of Amherst. 
The topic of the condition of religious liberty throughout 
the world will be treated by Dr. J. L. M. Curry, Washing- 
ton, Dr. James M. King, of New York, Bishop C. H. Fow- 
ler, of Minneapolis. The religious condition of Protestant 
Christendom will be described by representatives of the 
different countries, among them Italy, by the Rev. 
Cav. Matteo Prochet ; Germany, by Count A. von Bern- 
storff ; France, by Prof. J. C. Bracq; Great Britain, by 
Lord Kinnaird; Canada, by Principal G. M. Grant; 
The United States, by Bishop John F. Hurst. Christian 
Union and Co-operation will be discussed in its various 
forms. ‘‘ Organic Union,’’ Bishop A. Cleveland Coxe; 
‘* Denominational Federation,” James McCosh,D.D.; ‘* The 
Reunion of Christendom,” Prof. Philip Schaff ; ‘‘ Christian 
Co-operation in Church Extension,’ Pres. Wm. DeW. 
Hyde, D.D., and official representatives of various denomi- 
national Home Missionary Societies ; ‘‘The Work of the 
Evangelical Alliance,’ Secretary A. J. Arnold, London; 
“Christian Co-operation and the Social Mission of the 
Churches,’”’ A. T. Pierson, D.D. There will be a large 
number of addresses on the Relation of the Church to 
Social Problems, among them ‘Sociological Training and 
the Ministry,” Prof. Graham Taylor, D.D., Chicago ; 
* Christianity and the Evolution of Society,” Prof. Henry 
Drummond, Glasgow; ‘ Institutional Methods of Church 
Work,” the Rev. C. A. Dickinson, Boston ; ‘‘ The Church 
and Municipal Government,” the Rev. Charles H. Park- 
hurst, D.D., New York; ‘‘The Church and the Labor 
Problem,”’ Prof, Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., University of Wis- 
consin. In addition to the General Conference there will be 
about thirty section conferences for the discussion of dif- 
ferent subjects by experts, among them suchas “ Christian 
Work in the Factory Town,” by the Rev. Percy S. Grant, 
of Fall River, Mass., recently chosen rector of the Church 
of the Ascension, New York City; the Rev. EK. A. Adams, 
formerly missionary in Austria among the Bohemians, 
will speak upon the method of reaching the non-church- 
sxoing element of our foreign population ; Dr. W. S. Rains- 
ford, of this city, will discuss the question of reaching non- 
going churchmen ; Prof. Henry Drummond and Professor 
Stagg will speak on athletics; the Rev. John Flaville on 
“The Evening Congregation ’’; Dr. K. B. Tucker, of Denver, 
on “A Working Church.” The general divisions of the 
sixty different topics are, Kvangelistic, Reformatory, 
Educational, Social and Miscellaneous. 


Missions. 


MURDER OF AN ARMENIAN IN PERSIA. 


BY THE REV. T. G. COAN, 
MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD. 


LAst April, only a few days before we left Persia for the 
United States, one of our most cultured and noble Ar- 
menian Christians, Baron Aghajan, a warm and personal 
friend, invited Mrs. Coan and myself to his home fora 
farewell visit. Little did we realize as we sat there chat- 
ting so happily together that soon an awful death would 
overtake him. His wife, Laya Khanum, did tell me that 
she was always afraid some one would kill him; but I 
thought it was only the fear of one who was naturally 
timid. News has just come from Persia of the awful and 
shocking death of this friend, one of the leading church 
members in the Armenian quarter of the city of Urumiah. 
He has fallen, another victim of Moslem fanaticism, of 
that hatred against all Christians taught in the Koran and 
practiced by its prophet, Mohammed. 

The facts in brief are these, and I quote largely from Dr. 
Shedd’s and Dr. Cochran’s letters: On the morning of 
August 16th Baron Aghajan left his home as happy as 
usual, after their customary family prayers. At noon he 
was a mangled, mutilated corpse, stabbed to death by a 
Moslem mob. About ten o’clock a Moslem woman, having 
some business to transact, went to his shop, where a lot of 
others had gathered. He had been negotiating with her 
for the purchase of some land on which he had made a de- 
posit of money. A Sayid (one of the religious and most 
fanatical heads) had offered her more for a part of it. 
Aghajan refused to buy the part left, and asked for his 
deposit. Without one word of warning this woman, who, 
it seems, had an understanding with the Sayid, left the 
shop, and the report was quietly and rapidly spread that 
a Moslem woman had gone to his shop for immoral pur- 
poses. This report was given out in one of the Mosques, 
Juma Madjed, and the order was given for an attack. 
The rest of the talk is sickening. ‘The large crowd of 
looties and roughs that are ever ready for deeds of violence, 
need only the word from their religious heads to rush 
into any crime. A howling mob of dervishes, young mol- 
lahs, students and looties made a rush for the shop, 
which is in one of the largest caravansaries of the city. 
Without one note of warning, and while chatting with 
his friends, he was seized, thrown down the steps, kicked 
and beaten and dragged along the streets to the Juma 
Madjid. On the way every hound who could get at him 
cuffed him, spit on him and heaped indignity upon him, 
The head Mullah saw that the man would be killed and 
put him into what is called the ‘“ Bast,” or sanctuary. 
When one, no matter what his offense, has once sought 
refugein the ‘* Bast,” it is against all the laws of justice 
and codes of religion to touch him. The surging mob had 
now grown to immense proportions, filling the yard of 
the mosque and the adjoining streets and covering the 
roofs that looked down into it, and all clamored for 
blood. Around the victim some few were making an 
unavailing attempt to defend him. Altho the Gov- 
ernor’s men were soon on the spot, resistance was in 
vain, and a pack of Sayids demanded their victim. 
A rush was made upon the doors, which crumbled 
against the attack, and poor Aghajan was dragged out. He 
was offered his life if only he would pronounce the ‘‘ Kalema 





Shadet,” or Moslem creed; but he would not thus deny 
his Lord, and while asking for a moment in which to com- 
mend his spirit to God, with curses upon his religion, dag- 
gers were thrust through him again and again, until he 
had received over forty deathblows. A rope was then tied 
around his neck, and he was dragged through the streets 
for over a mile, and thrown into a filthy pond near thecity 
gate. Two hours after the attack all was over, but mob 
rule reigned, and all Christians who had shops or were in 
the city, hastily closed them and fled to the villages. There 
might have been a general massacre of all the Christians 
in the city, but the Governor, acting with promptness, sent 
guards to the mission quarters near the Christian commu- 
pity. In theafternoon aid was invoked from the Governor 
and a few weeping friends and relatives went to get all that 
remained of their loved one. Naked, and so horribly 
bruised and disfigured as to be unrecognizable, the remains 
were borne to a neighboring village and yiven a Christian 
burial. 

And this, Mr. Editor, is the mild, beneficent religion of 
Islam that is being held forth for our admiration from the 
platform of the Parliament of Religions. This the un- 
changed teaching of Mohammed who with the Koran in 
one hand and the sword in the other, is compared with the 
teachings of the lowly Jesus, and Christian America is 
asked to accept it asa better religion than Christianity. 

Would that those who listen in their comfortable chairs 
to the rose-colored essays on Mohammed, could live as we 
have among the Mohammedans; then would they see the 
actual facts and know that the spirit of Islam is the same 
to-day that it was when thousands were slain, rather than 
accept its tenets, that only a spark is necessary at any 
time to kindle into the living flame the worst passions of 
the human soul, leading to deeds of violence and bloodshed 
that cannot be described. 

This year there has been a great deal of violence in the 
country, and Christians have trembled for their lives. 
Many realizing how insecure life is have, and are prepar- 
ing to flee to America. We know not what God’s plans 
are; it may be that missionaries as well as natives shall be 
called upon to lay down their lives before Christian gov- 
ernments shall see that Persia and Turkey have religious 
liberty granted them. 

CuicaGgo, ILL. 


Diblical Research. 
RECENT NEW TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. 
I. 


THAT Paul was twice a captive in Rome is a view con- 
stantly gaining ground among New Testament scholars. 
A full discussion of this question has lately been given by 
Dr. Spitta, one of the most original of modern specialists 
in this department, in his new work entitled * Zur Ge- 
schichte und Litteratur des Urchistentums.”? He contends 
that the Acts do not purpose to describe Paul’s journey to 
Rome as a journey to his death, but presuppose a release 
from this captivity ; and that the chronological data (end 
of the deria in the beginning of 63 A.b.; burning of Romein 
July 64 A.D.), as also the abrupt close of the book do not 
prove the death of the Apostle during his first captivity. 
Again, the Epistle to the Philippians contains nothing 
against asecond captivity of the Apostle, while the person- 
al notices in 2 Timothy contains arguments for it. Again, 
the well-known passage in 1 Clem. 5:6; cf. with the definite 
extra-biblical statement of tradition in érrake déopa 
goptoag and its répua tH¢ dioewe points to a Spanish mission 
trip of the Apostle. Further, Spitta argues that Rom. 

2:1-15; 7, and 16: 1-20, really constitute a second letter 
of the Apostle, not directed to Ephesus, as Hermann 
Schultz, J. Weiss and others argue, but to the Romans 
themselves. Here, then, we have a second epistle of Paul 
to the Romans, differing, however, from the first in this, 
that it presupposes that the Apostle had been in Rome, 
and that he was no longer a stranger to the congregation 
there. In these chapters he speaks as one having authority 
in the eternal city. This letter was there written after the 
release from the first captivity, and while engaged in his 
mission workin Spain. Spitta is not exactly the first to 
propose this theory, Riggenbach having some time ago 
claimed Rom. 16: 1-20, as a second Roman letter of Paul. 
Spitta also argues that the author of the Muratorian 
Canon proceeded on the basis of a tradition that Luke had 
accompanied Paul on his first journey to Rome, and had 
later been present at his death, but had not been with 
him on his journey toSpain. Such traditions are found in 
the Acta Pauli and the Actus Petri cwm Simone. Again, 
in «a Venetian codex of the Passio Petri et Pauli there is an 
additional expression, namely, ard tov Sravdv, and in the 
Slavonic version of this Passion, as also in a Florentine 
recension, a second captivity is presupposed, 

In the same collection of critical essays Spitta,who is noted 
for the boldness characteristic of a pathfinder, discusses 
the question of the ‘Original Traditions on the Origin and 
Purpose of the Lord’s Supper,” which, through the novel 
position of Harnack, claiming that water and not wine was 
originally used in the celebration of the Eucharist, and the 
pointed opposition to this by Zahn, the leading conserva- 
tive New Testament scholar in Germany, as also by the 
moderate and mediatizing views of Jiilicher, has been 
brought into prominence in critical debate. Spitta’s view 
is decidedly a new departure, and one that will hardly find 
acceptance elsewhere. In arguing for the correctness of 
the Johannean date assigned to the crucifixion and the in 
stitution of the Supper, Spitta tries to make Mark a cor- 
roborating witness, but can do so only by cutting out 
Mark 14: 12-16. He utilizes only Mark and Matthew in 
his investigation of the Paschal Supper. Entirely new is 
the attempt to show that according to the original words 
of the institution these had no reference whatever to any 
spiritual blessings to result from the impending death of 
Christ, which is not represented as & sacrificial death. 
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Rather Jesus in giving out bread and wine transfers bim- 
self, as it were, to the table of his Messianic supper in the 
kingdom of God. 

“ He sees the disciples eating and drinking at his table, in his 
kingdom, and asks of them to take the food which he can offer. 
They shal! enjoy him himself: shall assume his nature or being 
(Wesen). Thus he says in the hour of his departure that they 
should not doubt him or his work, and that deliverance and sal- 
vation can be given to the disciples only if they receive him.” 
Very properly this view is sharply opposed by others. J. 
Weiss shows that the “impossibility of a reference to the 
death of Christ”? in the words of institution is exeget- 
ically without any basis; and even if Paul and Luke are 
not to be utilized in determining the original purpose of 
the Supper, on the ground that they represent later views, 
yet fundamentally the same view of the significance of 
the death of Christ as a sacrificial act, appears clearly al- 
ready in the account of Mark. In this connection the 
question bas been raised whether the words of institution 
are not to be judved as to their original purpose according to 
John 6. At any rate, the whole question is beginning to 
engage close attention on the part of New Testament 
scholars. 





Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 15TH. 
JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH.—RomaAns 5: 1-11. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—While we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us.—Rom. 5: 8. 

Note.—This lesson is not on justification by faith, but 
on the blessings of this justification. Remember that 
justification means being brought into the favor and for- 
giveness of God; and that faith is the opposite of works, 
and means the simple trusting of God through his Son 
Jesus Christ, in loving obedience and acceptance of the 
lordship of Jesus.- ** Let us have.’’—The American Re- 
visers prefer the old reading, ‘‘ we have peace,” and so in 
verses 2 and 3, “we rejoice’’ instead of ‘let us rejoice.” 
It is in Greek only the difference of one letter. It makes 
better sense to suppose Paul here to be telling the result of 
justification by faith. 





The thought is that seeing we have 
entered by faith into God’s favor we have peace with God, 
which comes through Jesus Christ, for itis through him 
that we have entered into this favor and grace. ——“Pa 
tience.”’—Stedfast endurance of trials. —* Probation,” 
—An unfortunate word. It means a fixed and approved 
character.——‘ Through the Holy Ghost.’—There is no 
danger that this hope will prove false, because it is already 
verified and certified by the gift of the Holy Ghost, which 
assures us of the love of God, and that we have escaped his 
wrath.-——“* While we were yet weak.” 
sinners under the law and unsaved. The same as “ ungod- 
iy.”?= -** Righteous,” “ good.’—Meaning the same thing 
——" We were reconciled to God.”’—Jesus had brought us 
into a position where we were justified, forgiven, received 
into favor.——* By his blood.’—His death. St. Paul 
makes much of the blood, or death of Christ, as a ransom 
paid inour bebalf,to deliver us from our state of death 
insin. Itis not the thought or figure of Jewish sacrifices 
or sin offerings which he has in mind, but of a redeeming, 
as if by purchase, of what had been enslaved to death and 
sin. “Saved by hts life.’—In his life above with the 
Father, * Not only so.’—Not only do we have this 
hope which will not put us to shame, spoken of in verse 
5, and developed through verse 10; but we have more than 
hope, we have joy here. 

Instruction.—If one is assured that God has forgiven his 
sin and bas received him into favor, how can he help being 
at peace? The only really great evilis the enmity of God. 
If God does not love us, if he is hostile to our life and 
character, we may be sure that all is wrong with us no 
matter how rich or fortunate we have been. If God be 
against us it matters not who is forus; we are lost; there 
is no peace for us. If, now, the cloud of God’s anger is re- 
moved, if we know that he loves and approves us and will 
receive us at last into bis glory, then we can have peace and 
joy, no matter what out circumstances. A child is un- 
happy if he knows his father is displeased and will punish 
him; but peace comes when he knows that his father loves 
him. 

This joy has to do with the future. It looks beyond 
earth into the bliss of Heaven. It expects the glory of God 
This is a sufficient source of joy tooverbalance any earthly 
sorrow or trial, ‘Tribulation cannot damp this joy, which 
keeps Heaven always in sight. So Paul and Silas could 
sing in prison. 
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Paul made a ladder from tribulation up to joy. The 
lowest round is tribulation, all sorts of dangers and suffer- 
ings, even martyrdoms. These trials, he says, give us 
stedfastness, or patient endurance without apostatizing, 
or getting discouraged and faithless. 


That is the second 
round 


The next step up is a settled, fixed character, 
which trials cannot disturb or endanger. You may be 
sure of sucha man that he will hold fast, whatever comes. 
The next round is a well-founded hope of eternal life. One 
who has such a character has the right to hope for it, to 
expect it. This hope is about the same thing as assured 
faith. It isan expectation warranted by the Spirit of God, 
which puts it in our hearts. We know that God loves us, 
has save i us through Jesus Christ, saved us when sinners, 
and that now, when we have received him by faith, and 
have served him through many tribulations without dis- 
couragement and failure, he will certainly save us. The 
nextand last round is joy. Such an expectation and as- 
surance must fill the soul with the deepest, the fullest joy. 

The old Chris.ians made more of the presence of the 
Holy Ghest than we do. If we feel the love of God in our 
hearts we have a right to believe that it is God’sown Spirit 
that has filled our hearts with love. 

These verses have a sweet lesson for one just beginning a 


Chrisvian life. Tne, tell us that the extremest human 





love goes no further than that one may lay down his life 
fora dear friend, or some good man; but that God’s love 
takes in the most sinful, andthat Christ died not for the 
good but forthe evil. We need not fear to come to Christ 
because we are sinful. It was just that sort of persons 
he died for. He came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners. 

These verses contain a yet fuller lesson of assurance for 
the confirmed believer. If Jesus died for us when we were 
not his followers but his enemies, much more does he now 
love us, and he will save us now that we are his disciples. 

Everything is through Jesus Christ—reconciliation with 
God, faith, hope, joy, eternal life—everything comes 
through his ministry, his teaching and hisdeath, There- 
fore we cannot separate our love of God from our love of 
Jesus Christ. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BAKER, C. R., Allegan, Mich., resiens. 


CAMPBELL, Davip N. E., ord. September 27th, Union ch., Phil- 
delphia, Penn. 


CONRAD, K. N., Quincy, goes to Kinderhook, N. Y. 

DAN, J. H., of 8. C., accepts call to Jeffersonville, Ind. 
DOBBS, C. E. W., Cartersville, Ga., called to Guthrie, Okla. 
DES ANTELS, W. W., rec. recently, Cadillac, Mich. 


EHLE, F. D., Hickory Corners, resumes study in Kalamazoo Col- 
lege, Mich. 


GAGE, L. L., Nasarino, N. Y., resigns. 

GUIREY, Gero., Paterson, N. J., called to Danielsonville, Conn. 

PECK. GrorGe C,, Omaha, Neb., accepts cal] to Indianola, Ia, 

LUTHER, C. C., Bridgeport, Conn., resigns. 

—~ CHARLES A,, Prescott, Ariz., accepts call to La Grange, 
re, 

TAYLOR, E. A., Utica, N. Y., called to Memphis, Tenn. 

VOSBURG, George B., Elgin, I., called to Boston, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ALLWORTH, Joan, Detroit, accepts call to Ovid, Mich. 
BACON, Joseru F., Matoon, Ill, accepts call to St. Cloud, Minn. 


BELL, James M., Leominster, accepts call to North Leominster, 
MASS. 


BLEASE, Witcram H., West Williamsfield, accepts call to Ash- 
tabula Harbor, O. 


BLOMFIELD, Frank, Metamora, accepts call to Dexter, Mich. 

BROWN, CLARENCE T., accepts call to permanent pastorate of 
First ch., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

BUSHNELL, JAMES, called to Port Angeles, Wash. 


CHEADLE, Srerpuen H., North Yakima, accepts 
Ahtanum, Wash. 


CLARKE, Cuanrves F., Machias, Me., resigns. 
CLEAVES, CHARLES P., ord. September 15th, Enosburg, Vt. 
COLBY, Joun S8., Andover Sem., accepts call to Marlboro, N, H. 


FISH,S. E., accepts call to Gettysburg, Lebanon and Logan, 
8. D. 


me 


call to 


FRINK, Lemuen T., Hobart, accepts call to Ross, Ind. 

GERRIE, WiniiaM A., accepts call to Pewaukee, Wis. 

HOUSTON, WARREN I., Ellsworth, Minn., called to Haram and 
Beresford, 8, D. 

HURLBURT, WALLACE, called to Tualatin, Wash. 

JORDAN, WILLIAM W., inst. September 25th, Clinton, Mass. 

KERNS, Hensert A., East Chicago, Ind., resigns. 

LANSING, R. C., called to Island Pond, Vt. 

LATHROP, WILLIAM G., Monroe, called to North Haven, Conn. 

McCARTHUR, WiLLiaAmM W., Sherburne, Minn., resigns. 

OLDS, A. R., Tualatin, accepts call to Milton, Ore. 

PEEKE, GrorGell., Brooklyn Village, O., resigns. 

PLATT, Henry D., Cowles and Pleasant Ridge, Neb., resigns. 

RIGGS, CHARLES B.,, Bridge St. ch., Streator, Il1., resigns. 

SEVERANCE, CHar es N., Wellington, Kan., resigns. 


STORER, Freperitck A. 8., Geddes ch.; Syracuse, N. Y., re- 
signs. 


STROUT, JosepH W., Thomaston, Me., resigns. 


SUTHERLAND, W.L., Fergus Falls, Minn., accepts superin- 
tendency of Kan. and Mo. under the C. 8. S.and P. 8. 


SWAIN, Cars J., Dodge Center, accepts call to Pelican Rapids, 
Minn. 


TANNER, ALLAN A, Rico, Col., resigns. 


TIBBALS, Pror. WiLLtAM H., Parkville, Mo., accepts call to 
Ogden and Slaterville, Utah. 


WARREN, Wuturis A., Brainerd, accepts call to West and North 
Mankato, Minn. 


WIEDENHOEFT, WILLIAM, Hemingford, Neb., accepts call to 
Williamston, Mich. 


WILLIAMS, Horace R., Clinton, called to Richmond, Mich. 
WYCKOFF, JAMES D., becomes pastor, Wheaton, II]. 
YOUNG, JAMEs €., Brooksville, accepts call to New Sharon and 
Farmington Falls, Me. 
LUTHERAN, 
eer W. F., White Pigeon, Mich., accepts call to Bell- 
ville, O 
HUBER, Conran, of Omaha, called to Richmond, Ind. 
RECK, Henry, Boston, Mass., resigns. 
SNYDER, J. Mivron, Funkstown, Md., resigns. 
a KER, J. E., Rochester, N. Y., accepts call to Easton, 
’enh. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 
— FREDERIC P., Constantine, Mich., accepts call to Rush- 
Ville, Neb, 
BRUCE, J. C., Franklin, called to Altoona, Penn. 
HOLMES, SAMUEL, Washington, D. C., called to Buffalo, N. Y. 


wed sa Cynus J., North East, Penn., accepts call to Fairbury, 
Ned. 


LANGE, A., Carlstadt, N. J , accepts call to Scranton, Penn. 
LOGAN, A. P., inst. Oct. Ist, Woonsocket, R. I. 
McDOWELL, J., Sandy Lake, Penn., resigns. 


McNARY, T. S., accepts permanent pastorate Liberty and Bir- 
mingham, la. 


McNEILL, WILLIAM, Oswego, N. Y., resigns. 

PALMER, 8. S., Sterling, acvepts call to Oakland, Cal. 
PIERCE, J. O., Wilmington, O., resigns. 

PORTER, Robert K., Hayesville, O., called to Delevan, I]. 
REID, Jn., Joun, Great Falls, Mont., called to Sonoma, Cal. 


—. ARTHUR N., Indianapolis, Ind., called to Tacoma, 
Jash. 


TRESSELER, MARTIN L., Sturgis, Mich., called to Linwood, O. 

UMBERGER, J. B., Honeybrook, Penn., resigns. 

VALLANDIGHAM, JAmes L., Newark, Del., resigns. 

WESTON, Jo4vN, inst. October Ist, St. Louis, Mo. 

WILLIAMS, Boyp F., Emlenton, accepts call to Oil City, Penn. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

BLOOM, N. W., Ref. Ger., Reedsburg, O., resigns. 


DAVENPORT, Joun M., Prot. Epis., Philadelphia, Penn., re 
signs. 


GERBERDING, G. H., Fargo, N. D., resigns. 
MoDANIEL, B. F., Unit., inst. October 1st, Newton Genter, Mags. 


ORTON, THoMAsS E., Ref. Dutch, is to be inst. Oct. 10th, Glen- 
Vv e, Nv. . 


ROYS, Crros A., Unit., Nantacket, accepts call to Uxbridge, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in ow list of “* Books of the Week” will be considerea 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes received. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. 


ELIE BENOIST—THE MARQUIS OF RUVIGNY, 


Two recent biographies illustrative of the eventful 
history of French Protestantism deserve special- notice, 
The first is Elie Benoist et U Eglise réformée ad’ Alengon 
dapres des documents inédits avec portrait, vues et 
autographes. Par Paul Pascal. (Paris: Librairie Fisch. 
bacher, 1892, 208 pages, 8vo.) Benoist was the author 
of the monumental work upon the Edict of Nantes in 
five quarto volumes, published in Holland within a few 
years after the Revocation of that edict. So great 
were the merits of the book that it was at once trans. 
lated from the French into the Dutch and English 
languages, and secured for the writer a widespread 
reputation for thoroughness of research, for forcible- 
ness of presentations and for signal fairness of treat- 
ment. Subsequently attacked by those who ap-roved, 
if not the methods of Louis XIV, yet the ends which he 
sought to compass, Benoist’s history has been amply 
vindicated within our own times by the great number 
of contemporary documents which have been unearthed 
and which corclusively attest not only the good faith 
but the accuracy of the narrative given by him in all 
its details. Competent judges now assign Benoist a 
commanding position among the writers of the seven- 
teenth century. Michelet does not hesitate to call him 
‘‘a great historian.” No complete biography, however, 
has appeared until now; and even that presented to us 
by M. Pascal leaves some parts of his career dark 
through lack of the necessary documents. He has, 
nevertheless, made very considerable additions to the 
knowledge we previously possessed, This is particularly 
the case with regard to Benoisv’s activity before he was 
compelled to leave France. 

The church of Alengon was one of the most impor- 
tant in France, as is evidenced by the fact that it required 
the services of not one but three pastors. Of these 
Benoist may not have been the most eloquent, but he was 
the most firm and efficient. His exertions to save his 
church were heroic if unsuccessful. The Protestants 
had to do with a violent and unrelenting enemy in the 
clergy of the Established Church, and the zeal of this 
enemy induced it to take some unexpected measures 
and led to some strange situations. One of the most 
interesting parts of M. Pascal’s volume is that in which 
is described the visitof the Intendant and some members 
of the ecclesiastical body, in 1688, to the Protestant 
church. It was characteristic of the arbitrary and 
tyrannical course of Louis XLV that on this occasion he 
required the Protestants to receive at their churches 
ministers of another religion bearing a *‘ pastoral ad- 
dress,” wherein, in phrases not devoid of arrogant as- 
sumption, the bishops of the kingdom called upon the 
dissenters to return to the bosom of their mother, the 
holy Roman Catholic and Apostolic Church. In some 
places these ecclesiastics, if allowed to do so, would 
have read the missive to the assembled congregation 
from the pulpit. It was not so at Alengon. M. Pascal 
gives all the documents in the somewhat remarkable 
procedure. Our author has done his work well. Fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of bis father, César Pascal, who 
has made valuable researches in the same general field, 
he has given usa really valuable addition to ouf stores of 
knowledge of an jmportant period. We have noticed 
few corrections that ought to be made. The reference 
to ‘“Villustre chancelier—martyr Anne Dubourg,” on 
page 140, seems to be based on a confusion between the 
great martyrof the French Reformation, who suffered 
for his faith in 1559, and his distant relative, Antoine 
Dubourg, the Chancellor of France under Francis I, a 
personege of quite a different character, as well as of a 
different faith. 

M. A. de Galtier de Laroque’s biography of the elder 
Marquis of Ruvigny is a more popular, but less valuable 
hook—Le Murquis de Ruvigny, député général des 
Eglises réformées auprés du Roi, et les Protestants 4 
la cour de Louis XIV, 1643-1685. (Paris: Librairie Pion, 
1892, 310 pages, 12 mo.) Its chief merit is that it is the 
first and only connected memoir of a Huguenot who 
played an important part in the last half century preced- 
ing the proscription of the reformed religion in France. 
The Marquis was a Protestant, and held the position of 
‘‘deputy general of the reformed churches” at the 
royal court during acritical period. His oflice was 4 
responsible one, his duties difficult. How faithfully he 
administered the oftice and discharged the duties is a 
matter of dispute. No one maintains that, either in 
watchfulness or in disinterestedness or in zeal, he was 
the equal of his son, the younger marquis, to whom, 
with Louis X[V’s consent, he resigned his place in 1678, 
tho he continued to assist him by his couns | until 
they both left France, seven or eight years later at the 
time of the Revocation. M. Galtier de Laroque has 
given in this book the traditional view, which is the 
view most favorable to the subject of bis memoir. A 
recent writer in the Bulletin of the French Protestant 
Historical Society (for January last) gives only too stroDg 
reasons for suspecting that the elder marquis does not 
deserve the credit for unselfish devotion to the cause 
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of his brethren in the faith which he has received. 
Nevertheless, as a well-written and thoroughly interest- 
ing narrative, the book of M. Galtier de Laroque can be 
heartily commended. It contains little that is new ; but 
one might have to dip into many other works to obtain 
the information here given. We could wish that 
some competent hand might write in as interesting a 
manner the life of the younger marquis, his successor, 
who entered the service of William of Orange, and 
under the new title of Earl of Galway rendered good 
service to his adopted country and to Protestantism on 
the field of battle. 


2 
> al 





The History of Early English Literature, Being the His- 
tory of English Poetry from its Beginning to the Acces- 
sion of King /#lfred. By Stopford A. Brooke. (Mac- 
millan & Co.,New York. $2.50.) This interesting volume 
is the literary result of the recent critical studies which 
have been brought to bear on the early Saxonand English 
poetry, Caedmon and Beowulf particularly. Our author 
remarks: 

“The book is written from a literary point of view. It pro- 

poses to induce English-speaking folk to reverence, admire and 
love the poetry which their fathers wrote in old time, since it is 
worthy.” 
Purely critical and scientific questions “‘ which hover like 
bees around the poems,” have been avoided, not from any 
lack of appreciation of the work of Anglo-Saxon scholars, 
for Mr. Brooke does not hesitate to say generously : 

“itis my duty and my pleasure to acknowledge that,were it not 
for the intimate and exhaustive labor of German, English and 
American scholars, a book like this, which views the poetry of 
the ancient English only as literature, could not have been 
written at all, or at least, not on any sure foundation.” 

The book is composed of literary history, written in the 

charming English style of which Mr. Brooke is a passed 

master, and in that luminous simplicity of treatment 
which has made his “Iutroduction to English Literature ”’ 
perhaps the very best elementary book on the subject we 
have. The history is strictiy literary ; that is, nothing is 
developed in the text which is not designed to have a 
direct bearing on the illustration of the lterature of the 
times. ‘The work is done with skill and effect, so that the 
reader is ready and waiting for the poems when they come. 
The presentation of these Anglo-Saxon poems is the diffi- 
cult task to which the author has bent his powers. How 
to translate them was evidently the difficult question. 
No English meter represents them ; and Mr. Brooke is in 
such flat disagreement with Mr. Butcher as to say that ‘‘of 
all possible translations of poetry, a merely prose transla- 
tion is the most inaccurate”; to which Mr. Butcher might 
rejoin, “Yes; if the prose be not poetic prose.” In his re- 
jection of prose, his perplexity as to English meters, and his 
general feeling that “ translations of poetry are never much 
good,” our author has been driven to invent a rhythmical 
movement ‘which would enable him, while translating 
literally, to follow the changes and to express the 

ebb and flow of Anglo-Saxon verse.’’ He has chosen a 
trochaic line divided into halves, like the Anglo- 
Saxon line, each half consisting of trochees following one 
another with a syllable at the end (commonly a long one) 
to mark the division of the line. This line is varied occa 
sionally with iambics. Free and constant use is made of 
alliteration with the accent on thealliterated words. This 
is simply a bold introduction of Anglo-Saxon structure 
into English verse. It is not to be judged, however, as an 
attempt to produce a new kind of English verse nor as 
English verse, but as a literary means of enabling Mnglish 
readers to understand and appreciate the poetry of Anglo- 
Saxon verse. he accuracy of these renderings must be 
decided by comparison with the critical edition, and schol- 
ars versed in the rhythm and reading of the originals will 
say how far Mr. Brooke's renderings produce on them the 
impression of the Anglo-Saxon versification, We give our 
readers an example, to show them how different the effect 
of this verse is, when rendered in this manner, from the 
effect of the ordinary bald renderings of Casdmon and Beo- 
wulf, We shall have to premise that the pause in the mid- 
dle of the Anglo-Saxon line is represented by a space, and 
that the two parts are to be united by reading straight on 
The first example is one stanza from 
song in Cynewulf: 

“Loud were they, lo, loud, 

Fierce of heart were they, 


across the column. 
the witch-wives’ 
as over the land they rode; 
as over the hill they rode, 
Shield thee now thyself; from this spite thou mayest escape thee! 
Out little spear if herein thou be! 
Underneath the linden stood he, underneath the shining shield, 
While the mighty women mustered up their strength ; 
And the spears they sent screaming through the air! 
Back again to them will I send another 
Arrow forth a-flying from the front against them ; 
Out litle spear if herein thou be! 
Sat the smith thereat, smote a little seax out ;”’ 
From Beowulf, ‘‘ The Sea,” we give this closing example : 
* Dear the welcomed one 

To the Frisian wife, when the Floater’s drawn on shore, 

When his keel comes back, aod her chur! returns to home, 

Hers, her own food-giver. And she prays him in, 

Washes then his weedy coat, and new weeds puts on him, 

0 lythe it is on land to him, whom his love constrains.” 
Possibly this last line would have been more intelligible 
had it readin the first half ‘*O blythe itis on land to 
him,” ete. 


The Gospel of Paul. By Charles Carroll Everett, Pro- 
fessor of 'heology in Harvard University and Dean of the 
Harvard Divinity School. (Houghton Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton and New York. $1.50.) If the author of this volume 
can succeed in establishing the thesis of his book it will 
make a revolution iu theology which will sweep away the 
whole line of Christian thinking and teaching ou the 
Atonement and begin again with a new interpretation of 
the Apostles. Dr. Everett contends for his first point that 
we have misread Paul’s idea of sacrifice, that he had sub- 
stantially the same conception of sacrifice which prevailed 
in the secular world and that there was no trace in it of 





expiation. He believes that the signification attached to 
sacrifices in the ancient world shows that the sacrificial 
language applied to the death of Christ cannot mean that 
he bore vicariously the penalty of men’s sins. He main-_ 
tains that the sacrificial language used in regard to the 
death of Christ received its significance from the fact that 
by the pollution of the cross Jesus became an outcast from 
Judaism and made his followers outcasts from its pale, its 
sanctities, its bonds, its laws, and freed them from their 
operation on them, thus through the law destroying the 
power of the law. The remission of sins followed as a 
matter of course, for the law ceased to be, and sin is the 
transgression of law. According to Dr. Everett these are 
the cardinal points of the Gospel as preached by Paul. He 
believes that they embrace the whole, and that there is no 
more of it than this. When the question arises what pos- 
sible relation the Gospel had then to the Gentiles and what 
there was in it for them his reply is curious. He says 
(p. 168): 

“Tho the Gentile was not under the law, he was under the 
shadow of it. The Gentile was, as Paul insists, also a sinner. To 
the Jew the law was the vehicle of a promise. The Gentile had 
no part in this promise. For him there was no hope. When the 
law was annulled, however, the promise which had been 
wrapped up in it remained in its fullness, and for the first time 
appearedin its beauty. By the annulling of the law the limita- 
tion which had excluded the Gentile from the hope of Israel was 
done away. The Jew had become as the Gentile and the Gentile 
had thereby become as the Jew.” 

All this may be true as far as it goes, but it does not go 

far enough to make out a Gospel, not even far enough to 

construct the basis for a doctrine of the Atonement, certain 

ly not far enough to represent the Christian Gospel. It 
does not bring Paul and the other parts of the New Testa- 
ment into harmony, but represents him as preaching some 
particularistic conception of hisown and not coming out 
on broad, common ground where he stood with the others 
and preached the faith which they all preached as the life 
and light of the world. Nothing is plainer in the Pauline 
Epistles than that Christ is not only a release from ordi- 
nauces and ceremonial observances, but that he is also 
the power of God unto salvation to all them that believe, 
to the Jew first and also to the Gentile. The substantial 
explanation and constituent reason of this carries us back 
to the Atonement as its source, and must be sought there. 
The Atonement, whatever view we give of it, must con- 
tain in it the basis of these facts. A partial, illogical and 
even contradictory view of the work of Christ which recog- 
nizes these facts and even in some feeble way accounts for 
them, is better than the most complete dialectic achieve- 
ment which does not recognize them. The whole evolution 
of Christian thinking on the subject gets in this bookadry, 
barren and unappreciative treatment. Wedo not wonder 
thas as the author reviews his portrait of Anselm he pro- 
nounces him a curious mixture of the sensible and the 
fantastic; most pioneers, by the way, in a pioneering age 
are. Dr. Dale is certainly right in his assertion that the 
sacrificial idea involved in the offering of the two goats, 
one for sacrifice and the other to be driven into the wilder- 
ness, is a complex idea which requires the two victims for 
its representation. Dr. Kverett’s denial is only another 
example of his partial exegesis. But granting his exegesis 
and his exposition, what comes of it ? Christ’s sacrifice 
was no expiation, but only a well-pleasing offering to God. 

The curse he bore was only the curse and shame of the 

cross and excommunication from Judaism ; he bore the 
ban rather than the curse for us. The remission of sins 
amounts to little or nothing more than dispelling an 
illusion with regard to the Judaic law, and that, too, an 
illusion which had no existence for the world at large. 
Dr. Everett has mistaken a special feature of Paul’s anti- 
Judaiziug polemic for his doctrine of the work of Christ. 


Old Jestament Theology. The Religion of Revelation in 
its Pre-Christian Stage of Development. By Dr. Hermann 
Schultz, Professor of Theology in the University of Git- 
tingen ; translated from the Fourth German Edition by the 
Rev. J. A. Patterson, M.A. Oxon., Professor of Hebrew 
and Old Testament Literature in the United Presbyterian 
Church, Edinburgh. (Imported by Charles Scribner's 
Son’s, New York. Two vols, 8vo. $6.00.) This werk has 
earned the honors of translation by having maintained the 
position of a standard authority in Germany long enough 
at least for the publication of four editions, ‘This position 
it owes partly to the learned author’s good judgment in 
finding what his friends have believed to be a true viu 
media between extreme progressives on the one hand and 
conservatives on the other. His learning and critical 
ability are conceded. The boldness he has shown in ad- 
mitting the existence in the Bible of a certain amount of 
legendary and mythical matter has conciliated the one 
party and inspired them with confidence in his candor, 
while his distinct assertion of a supernatural agency in 
the Old Testament has drawn the other wing to him. His 
position as to both legendary and mythical elements in the 
Bible isoriginal. It starts in the bold assertion that they 
must be present. If the legendary elements of Jewish 
history are not present in the Bible, what has become of 
them ? he boldly asks. Hesays that divine wisdom could 
shape aud certainly did shape both legend and myth to its 
purposes, but that whenever we see a people stepping forth 
out of prehistoric time it must bring its legends with it as 
one of its most precious treasures, and that legend is both 
a suitable medium for the inspiring Spirit to eunploy and 
for the preservation and transmission of its history. So 
turning to myth he asserts that as history springs 
from legend so doctrine, under the direction of the 
Spirit, springs from, myth; that, is from thoughts 
embodied in narrative form concerning the es- 
sence of the phenonenil world. Myth and language 
arise together. The time for forming myths is when 
languages are growing. These revelation myths are in 
the hand of the Spirit the most appropriate of all dresses 
in which to present the true religion. This has, at least, 
the merit of bold originality tempered down by saving 





clauses. Whatever this merit may be, it would not be 





great enough to account for the vogue the work has had 

in Germany without the splendid learning and critical 

judgment Dr. Schultz has shown in developing what the 

Old Testament teaches. He has done this with such fair- 
and judicial temper, combined with so many unusual 

felicities of style,as to win for his book respect from 

scholars and theologians who otherwise differ widely in 

opinions. As to the translation, great pains have been 

taken to make it represent the author's position even 

more closely than the German original does. He has him- 

self reviewed it and suggested some variations from the 
German text. English and American readers may be as- 
sured that the work before them represents, as a curately 
as any translation can, to quote from the translator’s 
preface, ‘‘ the exact views of such a great master in this 
branch of theological study as Dr. Schultz is admitted 
to be.” 


The Teaching of Jesus. By Hans Hinrich Wendt, D.D., 
Ord. Professor of Theology, Heidelberg. Translated by 
the Rev. John Wilson, M.A., Montreux, Switzerland. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Authorized transla- 
tion, copyright by agreement with the author. Two vols., 
8vo. $5.00.) This is the Second Part of Dr. Wendt’s 
works on the teaching of Jesus. It was published some 
three years ago, and has taken its place as a contribution 
of permanent value to this department of theological 
study. Dr. Wendt is a comparatively young man, not far 
from forty years old, the son of an evangelical pastor. The 
basis of these two volumes lies in the earlier First Part, 
published, we believe, in 1886, which bas not been translat- 
ed, tho it is very imperfectly represeuted by a brief sketch 
in the present Volume I (pp. 20-28). The critical theory of 
the Gospels given in this earlier work controls the posi- 
tions taken in the present work. Dr. Wendt contends that 
the supreme and central authority in Christianity is 
Christ himself, and that no theory of inspiration can raise 
the Bibie as a whole to a position where it will in whole or 
part stand against the teaching of Christ. He says that 
tho the his’ orical teaching of Jesus has always been recog- 
nized as the perfect revelation. the practical apptication 
of this view has been crimped by the theory of the infalli- 
ble authority of Church tetching and the normative au- 
thority of Seripture—a view which has lowered the aut bor- 
ity of Jesus by placing his teachings on the same plane 


with the Apostles’ and led to a> condition of things 
in which Paul has had more to do with molding 
Christian doctrine than Jesus Christ himself. We 


give Dr. Wendt’s position without criticism. As to the 
structure of the four Goxpels, he accepts the theory of 
older documentary sources, and even makes an important 
addition to it by finding indications that a similar use was 
made of original documents in the composition of the 
Fourth Gospel. This is a new theory as applied to the 
Gospelof Joon What will come of it remains to be seen. 
At first view it does not seem to huve much to recommend 
it as apphed to sucn a homogeneous composition as the 
Gospel of John seems to be. These critical conclusions 
have a definite effect on the development of doctrine in the 
main portion of the work, tho that effect is by no means 
so considerable as might be expected. In the essential 
points the theology ef the Church is left unchanged, a 
gratifying and reassuring result. Some exceptions may 
be taken to the author’s soteriology, and the free handling 
of Scripture in the comparative critical method. Cousid- 
erable trace of Ritschl and bis theology may be discovered ; 
but on the whole the work is not destructive but con- 
structive, a work of faith rather than of speculative 
rationalism, and a suggestive contribution to biblical the- 
ology. 


Christthan Worship: Its Principles and Forms. By the 
Rev. J. W. Richard, D.D., Professor of H »miletics, etc., at 
Gettysburg, and the Rev. F. V. W. Painter, A M., Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages and Literature in Roanoke 
College. (Lutheran Publication Soéiety,Philadelphia. 8vo, 
pp. 358 $1.50.) It is now abouteight years since the joint 
committee of the various Lutheran bodies in this coun- 
try formulated a common ba-is of liturgical agreement. 
This was followed by the preparation of aCommon Service 
Book for all English speaking Lutherans, in which, as we 
understand it, the United Synod of the South, the General 
Synod. North, and the General Council took part. It was 
4 noteworthy achievement, not only in a liturgical way, but 
as expressing the substantial unity of the various Lutheran 
bodies in this country. The publication has led to con- 
siderable discussion in other than Lutheran churches. 
Directly or indirectly the volume before us may be traced 
to this movement. It is in no sense official, but a free and 
independent work for which the authors alone are responsi- 
ble. We cannot commend too highly the tune of its exe- 
cution, which combin«s absolute freedom from sacramen- 
tarian, priestly, or formalistic notions with sober love of a 
dignified and harmonious service. The book begins with 
a discussion of the theory of the Church, of which it pre- 
sents a view with which we are in full accord (p. 35) as an 
an essentially invisible, spiritual body: 

“An outward organization is not necessary to its existence ; 
and, as a matter of fact, it never has been united in a single visi- 
ble organization” (p. 36). “‘In the New Testament there is no 
trace of a sacerdotal idea connected with the ministry. A mar- 
velous equality prevailed.” 

Yet 

“the ministry is a divinely appointed office of teaching in the 
Church” (p. 87). “Their authority rests, not upon an outward 
sacerdotal descent or apppointment, but upon fidelity to the 
truth and purity o?% life. ... It isa spiritual office, not distin- 
guisbed by official vestments ur worldly pomp. The prim- 
itive Church was a democracy. No form of Church gov- 
ernment and no ritual of worship was prescribed by Apostolic 
authority. Every congregation was free to choose its teachers, 
make its regulations, and determine its forms of worship. 

In some measure the worship of the Apostolic Church was mod- 
eled upon the synagog service. At first there were uo spe- 
cia] buildings, and the congregation assembled at private houses. 
There were no prescribed liturgical forms. . . . The worship may 





be given as follows : (1) The reading of portions of the Old Testa- 
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ment ... (2) The preaching of the Whe’ aa er 
(3) Prayer . . Singing... 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper.” ... 
46). ** The prayers of the president or bishop - 
pear, asa rule, to have been free and spontan- 
eous; for such is the natural meaning of Justin 
Martyr's phrase, * according to ability.’ ” 

These selections will indicate the author’s 
position, and the principles on which they 
desire to base Christian worship. The work 
is carried out in the same free way in the 
discussion of worsbip in the Lutheran 
Church and particularly in the full and 
free examples of Luther’s own personal 
position not only toward the Mass, but 
toward the whole subject of worship. In 
no part of his writings does he appear to 
better advantage. The authors’ analysis 
of the Lutheran worship in detail is excel- 
lent. They point out also its variations 
from the worship of the Reformed churches. 
The liturgies of Zwingli, Calvin and Knox 
are sketched, and a brief study of the Eng- 
lish service is included. The volume ends 
with a survey of recent liturgical move- 
ments, and with two chapters by the Rev 
Dr. M. Valentine on the Word 1n relation 
to the other means of grace and on the re- 
lation of the ministry to worship. 


—— > 
LITERARY NOTES. 


A NEW volume by Mr. W. D. Howells, 


““My Year ina Log Cabin,” is to be issued 
forthwith by the Harpers. 


-Dr. Amory H. Bradford’s Southworth 
Lectures for 1892, at Andover Theological 
Seminary, will be published this month by 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert, of this city, in 
a volume bearing the attractive title ‘* The 
Pilgrim in Old England.” 


.The October Forum has a paper from 
the African explorer, Dr. Carl Peters, on 
the *‘ Prospects of Africa’s Settlement: by 
Whites.”’ Dr. Peters is a great admirer of 
Emin Pasha, but his account of Stanley is, 
to say the least, open to a good deal of re- 
mark. 


-The October Century is to contain 
articles appropriate to the closing weeks of 
the World's Fair, with a full-page sketch 
of Frederick Law Olmsted for frontispiece 
and a very full sketch of the designer of the 
landscape plau of the Fair, by Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer, 


-The October Arena will appeal to 
Southern readers with its fine portrait of 
Mrs. General Pickett, who contributes to 
the number a very readable Negro dialect 
character sketch, Joshua Caldwell comes 
forward in the same number with a patri- 
otic paper, “ The South is American,” 


-The Scribners are to bring out imme- 
diately a volume bearing the interesting 
title “ With Thackeray in America,” by 
Eyre Crowe, the artist who accompanied 
the great novelist in this country. It is to 
reproduce in graphic style the impression 


made on him at the time, with portraits of 
the men of forty years ayo. 


-The Appletons announce as forthcom- 
ing several new books of unusual interest, 
among which we note ** The Credentials of 
Science the Warrant of Faith,” by Prof, 
Josiah Parsons Cooke, of Harvard; a new 
romance by Edward Eggleston, which is to 
be uniform with “The Faith Doctor,” and 
* General Johnston,” by Robert M. Hughes, 
a new volume in the Great Commander 
Series. 


-Mechaws Monthly for October is rich 
in matter for the gardener, the fruit grower 
and the florist. Among its interesting 
matter we note some valuable points on 
hardy, ever-blooming climbing roses, on 
gardens of wild flowers in New England, 
on the destruction of forests by the whole- 
sale chopping of them down for Christmas 
trees, and on the possibility of cultivating 
the Cedar of Lebanon and the yucca in cer- 
tain parts of this country, with much more 
which can be gieaned from the Monthly. 


.-The October Scribner comes out with 
an illustrated article on some of the notable 
houses in Washington, written with the 
view of giving the public a glimpse of what 
there is at ihe national capital which is 
worth preserving, and to help on the work 
of the ‘** Memorial Associ: ition of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia” in their patriotic 
attempt to purchase the house in which 
President Lincoln died, to restore it to the 
condition in which it then was, and to col- 
— in it mementoes of the martyr Presi- 
dent. 


-The study of scientific Psychology 
has made such progress in this country as 
to have led tothe foundation of a Review 
to represent the movement. It will be 
launched early inthe coming ag he ag ter 
editorial direction of Prof, Mark Bald- 
win (Princeton) and Prof, x McKeen Cat- 
tell (Columbia), with the co-operation of 
Prof. A. Binet (Paris), Prof. John Dewey 
(Michigan), Prof. H. H. Donaldson (Chi- 
cag»), Prof. G.S. Fullerton (Pennsylvania), 
Prof. William James (Hartford), Prof, G. 
T. Ladd Yale), and Prof. Hugo Muenster- 
berg (Harvard), ‘The style of the new pub- 
lication will be The Psye hotogical Review, 
(Macmillan & Co., New York and London, 
Single. number, 7 cents. Annual sub- 
scription, 34 00.) 


-The Putnaims announce a long list 
of attractive books for the coming season. 
Among them we note several illustrated 
books for the holidays, which promise to be 
notable examples of the printer’s art: “A 
History of New York from the Beginnin 
of the W erld to the End of the Dutc 
Dynasty.”” By Diedrich Knickerbocker 





(Washington [rving). ‘Van Twiller” 
edition, with 225 original illustrations by 
E. W. Kemble. uniform in size with the 
**Agapida”’ edition of ‘‘ The Conquest of 
Granada,” published last year. Two vols. 
“Old Court Life in France.” By Frances 
Elliot, author of ‘The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Italy,” etc., etc. Two volumes, 
illustrated with portraits and views of 
some of the old chateaux. ‘‘ Woman in 
France during the Kighteenth Century.” 
By Julia Kavanagh. ‘T'wo volumes, illus- 
trated with portraits on steel. ‘‘ Tanagra.’ 
An Idyl of Greece. By Gottfried Kinkel. 
Translated from the German by Frances 
Hellman, translator of ** Lyrics and Ballads 
of Heine.’”’” With seven photogravure il- 
lustrations from designs by Edwin H. 
Blashfield, with a memorial sketch of 
Kinkel. Mr. Geo. Haven Putnam himself 
makes an extremely interesting addition to 
the above by announcing from his own pen 
“Authors and Their Public in Ancient 
Times,” a sketch of literary conditions, and 
of the relations with the public of literary 
yroducers, from the earliest times to the 
invention of printing, in 1450, 


> 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Our Great West: A Study of the Present Con- 
ditions and Future Possibilities of the New 
Commonwealths and Capitals of the United 
states By Jutian Ralph, Illustrated, 

94x6, pp. x, 4748. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Sabina Zembra. A Novel. By William Black, 
we w and Revised Edition. 74x5, pp. vi, 509. 

1e 

On the Road Home. Poems. By Margaret E. 
— Illustrated, 7x49, pp. 145. The 


Arie 

White lieather. A Novel. New and Kevised 
Edition. TG x44, pp. vi, 477. The same 

The Wheel of Time. Collaboration. Owen 
Wingrave. By Henry James. 7x4, pp. 220. 
The same 

The Two Salomes. A Novel. ‘By Marla Louise 
2001, 744x544, pp. 372. The same. 

Poems of Nature and Love. By Madison 
Cawetn, 64¢x4, pp. vill, 211. New York: G, 

I’. Putnam’s Sons 

English History by Contemporary Writers. 

The Jews of Angevin, England, Documents 

and Records from Latin and Hebrew 
Sources Printed, and Manuscript for the 
first time Collected and Transiated, By 
— Jacobs. (4x5, pp. xxix, 425. The 


aa 
Industrial Arbitration and Conciliation. Some 
Chapters from the Industrial History of the 
Past Thirty Years. Compiled by Josephine 
Shaw Lowell. 74x54, pp. 11. The same. 
The Trial of Sir John FalstatY, Wherein the 
Fat Knight is Permitreu to Answer for 
Himself the Charges Laid Against Him, 
and to Attorney his Own Case. iy A. M. F. 
Randolph. TxD pp. Xvi, 205. The same,. 
Chinese Nights’ Entertainment, Forty Stories 
Told by Almond Kyed Folk, Actors In the 
Romance of the Strayed Arrow, By Adele 
M. Fielde. [llustrated by Chinese Artists. 
Sigxf, pp. ix, 144. The same 
Syriac New Testament Translated into 
English frem the Peshitto Version. By 
James Murdock, 8.T.D. Witha Historic i 
Introduction and a Biographical Sketch of 
the Transiator, by Horace L. Hastings, and 
a Biblio — al a, by Isaac H 
PLD. , Litt. Yx6, pp. xiviil, 507. Bos- 
ZHOL. Sa 
The True Woman; E 


The 


vents of Character from 
the Life of nag? | Lyon, and Otvers, A Book 
for Girls. William M, Thayer. New and 
Revised ka tion. 7x5, pp. “2 oo, New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowel & ( 

The Musical Journey of herethy and and Delia. 
By oe gg! Gilman. Illustrated by F. G 
Atwood, 4x7, pp. 7%. ‘The same 

Famous Voyagers and Explorers, By Sarah 
Knowles Bolton, 7x5, pp. 504. The same.. 

Ingleside. By Barbara Yec ree Illustrated 
by Jesse McDermott, 7'4xi, pp. 21 The 
same. 

git neat hs ixth Series. 

gous. DD. ’ 

P. Dutton & Co ce 

The Social law of God, Sermons on the Ten 
Commandments. By the late BK. A. Wash- 
burn, D.D. 744x5. pp. xiv, 212. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker 

Thoughts on God and Man. Selections from the 
Works of Freverick Willlam Kobertson, “Of 
Brighton.” Edited by Joseph bs. Burroughs, 

64x44, pp. 406. New York: Hunt & 


Ellis doy. 
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Paula «i, Crayton. By Jane 
pp. lit. 

Misuse of Le wal Tender. By Sidney Webster. 
8igx6, pp. 44. New York: DD. _— & Co. 

The buccaneers of America, True Account 
of the most Kemarkable Assaults Commit- 
tedof late Years —_ the Coasts of the 
West Ludies by the Buccane 
and Tortuga (both Mnglish ar 
Wherein are contained more especially che 
the Unparalleted Exploit- of Sir Henry Mor- 

our English Jamaica Hero, who sacked 

to Bello, burnt Panama, etc. By Jobin 
Esqueme jing, one of tt Buccaneers who 
was present at those Tragedies. Now faith- 
fully rendered into English. With facsimi- 
les of all the Original togravings, etc, 1x6, 
fe. XXXxv, SUK, Yew York: Imported by 

varles Scribner's Sons .. 

Inspiration and Other Lectures. By 'T. George 
tooke, B.A. Edited by lwo of bis Students. 
%'4x6, pp. xvil, 261. The same 

Things C hinese. Being Notes on Various Sub- 
jects connected with China. By J. Dyer, 
Ball, M.R.A.S. Second Kadition, Kevised 
and’ enlar ged. Blexdtg, pp. xiii, 497. The 
same. 

Introduction to Shake spear sy Kdward Dow- 
den. 74x), pp. 186. The same 

The Strike at Ar ingford. Play tn 
By George Moore. 7¢x5, pp. 175. ‘The same. 

In Norway. By Léon de Tinseau, Transiated 
from the French, with the Author’s permis- 
sion, » by Florence Belknap. 5x3, pp. 126. 
New York: Brentano 

The Witness to Immortality in Literature, 
Philosophy and Life. By Geocge A. Gordon, 
734x5, pp. ix, 310. New York and Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co 

A Japane se Inter tor. by Alice Mabel 

744x5, pp. xix, 267. Thesame.. 

The 1 ofa Prophet, iby Georg Anson J 
on, 7x434, pp. vill, 30. The same 
Noah Porter. A Memorial by his Friends. 
ited by George S. Merriam. With Portraits. 
$4ox554, pp NV su6. New York: Charles 

Scribner's Sous 

Windfalls of Observation. Gathered for the 
KEdification of the ‘ oung and the Solace of 
Others. By Edward Sandford Martin. 74x 
5. pp. vi, 3122, The same 

wearers with Columbus, By Gordon Stables, 

He Illustrated by Alfred Pearse, 
Tex5" | Vi. 352. The same 

Wreck of ‘ hé Golden Fleece. 
a North Sea Fisher Boy. By Robert Leigh- 
=, With Illustra tions by Frank brang- 

’ 74@x5, pp. vi, The same.. 

Se venth Biennial lenmane Sof the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics of Illinois. 1892. 9x6, pp. li, 
443. Springfield, IL: H. W. Rokker, State 
Printer 

Margare t Davis, Tutor, 
7 Thexdt4, pp. 357. 
Crowell & Co 

Peter the By John Lothrop 
Edite 1, with [ntroduction and Notes. 
lish Classic Series. No. 12i 122. 


Three Acts, 


Bacon. 


The Story of 


By Anna Chapin Ray. 
New York: Thomas Y. 


Motley. 

Kng- 
tihexd} . Pp. 
7. New York: Maynard, Me errill & ( my " 
Little Children in the Church of Christ. 


Rey. C har les “guages T4x5, pp. 212. Mi eons 


— Cee P 
int 1 & ( 

The ‘Life of St. Peter Claver, S.J. The Apostle 
of the Negroes. Edited by a father of St. 
Joseph’s Society, Epiphany — Coi- 
wee tS Josep oN siestonary we wom! - No. 
DP. Vv . adelphia, P o3 
RENCE cocci ee 


” UNgx. pp. xX, 12h. 


Oe eeeeneee eee 





Tn Dreamiand, and Other Poems. By Thomas 
) Hagan. "4x4. »p. 8. Toronto, Canada: 

The illiams Book Co., L 

The Twentieth Door. By a Rev, Charles M. 
Sheldon. 7%x5, pp. vill, 357. Boston and 
Chicago: C ongresetional Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society #1 50 

Addresses— Historical and Patriotic, Centennial 
and Quadrennial, delivered in the several 
States of the Union, July 4th, 1876-1883, in- 
cluding addresses commemorative of the 
four-hundredth anniversary of the disc oueny 
of America, 182-1893. Edited by_ Frederick 
Saunders, A.M. % x6, pp. 1040. New York: 
SME PEN Ts Jasndcassosbesveds oicsapebensscees ; 

Horace Walpole, AMemoir. With an Apper- 
dix of Books Printed at the Strawberry-Hill 
Press, By Austin Dobson. 714x5, pp. 1x, 333. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co 

A Question of Honour, By Lynde Palmer. 714x5, 
OD; FED: UN ID viscwes vuseersescaswsezences 

National Consolidation of the Railways of me 
United States. By George H. Lewis, M. 
745, pp. xiii, 326. The same 

Ashes of mmgeg By Louise Knight Wheatley. 

y y, 206. The same 
Jane Barlow. 
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Journal of Eugénie De Guérin. 
‘rebutien. In two volumes, 7x5. Volume 

i », 283. Volume me pp. 239. Tne same. 
Dr. Witabel: 8s Theor sychological Study. 
By Koss George OF. ering. %x534, pp. 40. New 
Wark: Arner BH BIOS... ..0s0cccccscccccccscccce 


__ NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
T. Y. CROWELL & CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


Crowell’s Standard Library. 


The best works in fiction, history, biograph 
and poetry, carefully selected and edited. 
Suitable for any library and attractive to 
readers and students of the most refined 
tastes, at a low price. Printed in clear, 
readable type, on fine English finish paper, 
and bound in a neat, durable style. Kach 
volume contains a carefully printed and 
artistic froatispiece, adding greatly to the 
interest and value of the series. Cloth, 
leather titles, gilt top, edges slightly 
trimmed, with ample margins. 12mo, 
per vol, $1.00. 

Sixty volumes are now ready, and other volumes 
arein preparation. It is the intention of the publish- 
ers to Include in this series only those works which 
are farely entitled to be ineluded among the best books, 
by such authors as George Eliot, Irving, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Hugo, Walter Scott, ¢ ‘arlyle, Cooper, Hos. 
well, Lytton, etc, Dese riptive catalogue sent on ap- 
plication. 


Tom Brown's School Days. 


By THOMAS HUGHEs. Printed on fine paper, 
and fully illustrated by H. Peirce. 
Photogravure frontispiece. 1 vol., boxed, 
12mo, cloth, neat er line on cover, gilt 
top, $1.50; white back and corners, fancy 
paper on side, gilt top, $1.50; silk. full gilt 
edges, $2.50 ; half calf, gilt top, $3.00. 


Tom Brown at Oxford. 


By Tuomas HuGuks. Printed on fine paper, 
and illustrated with 34 reproductions of 
fine photographs of the picturesque fea- 
tures of Oxford. Photogravure frontis- 
pieces, 2 vols., boxed, 12mo, cloth, neat 
gold line on cover, gilt top, per vol., $1.50; 
white back and corners, faucy paper on 
side, gilt top, per vol., $1.50; silk, full gilt 
edges, per vol., 2.50; half calf, gilt top, 
per vol, $3.00. 


Shelley's Poetical Works. 


Kdited by EpwArp DOWDEN. Printed on 
fine paper from new plates, and illus- 
trated with portrait and original photo- 
gravures by Merrill, Peirce, Garrett and 
Copeland, 2 vols., boxed, 12mo, cloth, 
neat gold line on cover, gilt top, per vol., 
$1.50; white back and corners, fancy 
paper on side, gilt top, per vol., $1.50; 
silk, full gilt edges, per vol., $2.50; half 
calf, gilt top, per vol., $3.00, 


Cambridge Book of Poetry and Song 


Edited by CHARLOTTE FISK BATES. Printed 
on fine paper, and illustrated with photo- 
gravure portraits of Longfellow and Whit- 
tier, and original illustrations by the best 
artists. ‘Lhis edition contains 40 poems in 
autograph facsimile. 2 vols., boxed. 12mo, 
cloth, neat gold line on cover, gilt top, per 
vol., $1.50; white back and corners, fancy 
paper on side, gilt top, per vol., $1.50; 
silk, full gilt edges, per vol., $2.50; half 
calf, gilt top, per vol., $8.00. 


Edited by G. 
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Send for our complete catalogue of mew 
and important publications. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
46 East 14th St, N. Y., 100 Purchase 8t., Boston. 
DIALOGUES, Pieces to Speak 
and how to ge t up Fascinating Sun- 
»4 M AS eday School Entertainme nt—all10c, 
SKIDMORE & CO., 85 John 8t., N.Y. 
SUBSCRIBE 
for your newspapers, magazines, and ‘all: periodicals 
through 
The Long Island Subscription Agency 
LOWEST CLUB PRICES 
for all American and Foreign publications, Cata- 
logue Free! Address 
FRANK T. ALLEN. Manager, 
3S & 40 Court Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 





PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS,&1. 00. 
For Icents we willsend you a copy of our Pd 
Card Etiquette Story ** M 
MARCHLAND’sS OU TING. a 
Cards or Wedding Invitations 4 
The Bellman Bros, 


illustrate 
ET 


lh « he ting € 
cents. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Co., 342 Oak St., Toledo, O. 


DIXON'S : 


American Graphite 


PENCILS 
Are unequaled for sooth, tough leads. If not famil- 
jar with them, mention THE INDEPEN DENT, and send 
16 cents for sainples wofth double the money. 











b] 
REVELL’S NEW BOOKs 
CLEwwuuuuowv weuww ewunrnere, 

James S. Dennis. D.D. 

Foreign Missions After a Century 
8vo, cloth....... 1.56 
Being six lectures delivered before the Princeton 
Theologica Seminary, (the first course of the newly 
instituted Student's Lectures on Missions, ) as follows: 
I. The Message of Foreign Missions to the Church, 
II. The Meaning of the Macedonian Vision. III. The 
Conflicts of the Foreign Field. IV. Problems of 
Theory and Method in Missions. V. The Controver. 
sies of Christianity with Opposing Religions. VI. 

Summary of Success. 

F. B. Meyer, B.A. 

Joshua, and the Land of Promise 
Being the sixth volume of ‘Odd Zestament 
Heroes.” 12m0, cloth, 1.0@ 


The author's reputation as prince among writers of 
devotional books is fully sustained by this, his latest 


volume. 
Theo. 1. Cuyler, D.D. 
The Young Preacher 


16mo, cloth, gilt top 75 

A companion volume to the author's popular wank, 
“ How to Be a Pastor.’’ Consists of practical advice 
to his young brethren, 


Gavin Carlyle, M.A. 
Adolph Saphir, D.D.: A Memoir 


With photogravure portrait. Large 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top oc OG 
‘“An interesting biography of a very intere sting 
man. He was aman of genius who had received a 
‘areful education, was familiar with literature and 
philosophy, but laid every talent, natural or acquired, 
at the foot of the cross.”’- The Christian Intelligencer. 


Kvelyn Everett-Green. 
Namesakes: The Story of a Secret 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth Set eo 
A very interesting ‘narrative, turning upon the dis- 
appearance and subsequent disinheritance of an elder 
son. and his return after his brother's elder son. his 
namesake, had come into possession of the property, 
Hor sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, 


on re eipt HY rice, by i ome 
Fleming H.Revell Company 


New York: 112 Fifth Avenue 
Cuicaco: 148 & 150 Madison St. 
Toronto: 140 & 142 Yonge St. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Witness to Immortal - 
ity, in Literature, Philos- 
ophy, and Life. 


By Rev. Dr. GEORGE A. GORDON, of the 
Old South Church, Boston. 12mo, $1.50. 
Dr. Gordon here presents the fruits of 
thoughtful study on the Immortal Life, 
in the Scriptures, in the world’s deepest 
poetry and philosophy, in the Epistles of 
Paul, and in the life and words of Christ. 


A Japanese Interior. 


By ALICE M. BACON, author of “‘ Japanese 
Girlsand Women.” 16mo, $1.25. A book 
of equal value and interest, describing, 
from personal observation, Japanese 
home and school life, theatres, traveling, 
hotels, temples, food, dress, dolls’ festi- 
vals, wrestling contests, curio men, fire- 
works, the climate, earthquakes, etc, 


The Son of a Prophet. 


By GEORGE ANSON JACKSON. 16mo, $1.25. 
An historical story of great interest, giv- 
ing a view of times and persons possess- 
ing a kind of sacred fascination. The 

«scene isin Palestine and Kgypt in the 
reign of King Solomon, and the author 
is very successful in his attempt to create 
the character of the man who wrote the 
wonderful Book of Job. 


Mrs. Whitney’s Stories. 


New Edition. 


Price, $1.25 a volume. 


Sights and Insights (two volumes). 
The Other Girls. 

Real Folks. 

Patience Strong’s Outings. 


Rutledge. 


A New Edition, from new plates, of Mrs. 
Harris’s very popular novel, $1.25. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York, 


THE COLUMBIAN INKSTAND. 
Best. one od existence. Price, #100, sent prepaid. 
Pamphlet fre 
BOYD & “ABBOT ( 1O., 23 Warren St., New York. 


G kK RMANI A monthly magazine for 
A the study of the German 
Language and Literature, 18S highly recommended by 
college professors and the press as “the best effort 
yet made to assist the student of German and to 
interest him in his pursuit.” Its BEGINNER’s COR- 
NER furnishes every year a complete and interesting 
course in German Grammar. 72a year. Single copies 
20 cent: P.O. Box 151, Manchester, N. H. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broad wav. N_Y 


_MUSIC., 


THE NEWEST, BRIGHTEST, AND MOST TISFACTORY 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONGS ISSUED THIS SEASON. 


SUNNYs SIDE SONGS. 

R. W. H. DOA 
$30 Add 5 cents per copy it — by mail. 
100. Specimen pages free on _—" 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN Cé 
i6 Kast 9th St., New York, 215 Wabash — 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduce 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHIC AGO. _ 


ORGANS & PIANOS 





per 


nie ‘hicago 
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G. P.PUTNAM'’S SONS 


New York and London. 


HAVE NOW READY: 


STUDIES OF TRAVEL. 
|.—Greece. Il.—Italy. By E. A. FREEMAN, 
Author of ‘‘The History of Sicily,” 
“The Norman Conquest,” ete., ete. 
Each complete in one volume, with 
frontispiece. 16mo. Each 75 cents. 
THE STORY OF PARTHIA. 

By GEORGE RAWLINSON, author of ‘‘ The 
story of Ancient Egypt,” etc., ete. 
(Being anew volume in the Story of the 
Nations Series.) 1!2mo, cloth, $1.50; 
half leather, gilt tops, $1.75. 

AN HISTORICAL INTERPRETATION 

OF PHILOSOPHY. 

By JouN BASCOM, author of ‘‘ Natural The- 

12mo, cloth. $2.50. 


This work is designed to be an aid in understand- 
ing Philosophy, and not merely a history of it. 


ology,” ete., ete, 


THE HOME; Or, LIFE IN SWEDEN. 
By FreprikA BReMER. Uniform with the 
Krmoor Edition of ‘ Lorna Doone.” 
Two volumes, I6mo, gilt tops. $2.50, 
Reprinted from the original edition, issued in 1850, 
by G. P. Putnam, and by the authorization of the au- 
thor, 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
CHINESE NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS 
Forty Stories told by Almond-Eyed Folk, 

Actors in the romance of ** The Strayed 
Arrow.” By ADELE M. FIELDE.  Illus- 
trated by Chinese Artists. 8vo. Uni- 
form with * English Fairy Tales,” $1.75, 


INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION AND 
CONCILIATION. 

JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL, author of 

“Public Relief and Private Charity.” 

Being No, 76 in the Questions of the Day 

Series, Svo, paper, 40 cents ; cloth, 75 

cents. 


A DICTIONARY OF FOREIGN PHRA- 

SES AND CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS. 

A Treasury of Reference for Writers and 
Readers of Current Literature. Edited 
by R. D. BLACKMAN, 8vo. $1.25. 


This ‘Dictionary,’ comprising phrases and quota- 
tions from five languages, has run through twelve 
editions in England. 


THE TRIAL OF SIR JOHN FALSTAFF. 

In which the Fat Knight is permitted to 
attorney his own case. By A. M. F, 
RANboLPH. Cloth, 12mo0. $1.50. 

ats Notes on New Books, a quarterly butletin, pros- 


pectus of the Knickerbocker Nuggets, Heroes and Story 
ofthe Nations Series, sent on application. 


EDUCATION. © 


A YOUNG LADY, Classical graduate of New 
York Normal College, would instruct in Latin, Lit- 
erature, or otier branches, several hours daily. Ad- 
dress Bb. A., care of INL EPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, 
New York. 

TWO VOUNG LADLES will be taken into St. 
Stephen's Rectory, Pittsfield, Mass., to attend Miss 
Salisbury’s School for Young Ladies, and to be under 
the care of Key. Dr. NEWTON. 


By 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it} merety hears 
and is something; but if it 
tells you about them that is asked to recom- 
mends a and recom- 

mends you, that is more. Ours Recommends 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, For the higher edu- 


cation young 
women Kuildings unsurpassed for comfort anc 
health. Twenty-five acres twelve in grove ; lake for 
rowihy and skating. Classical and general course of 
study; also, preparatory and optional, Apply to 
: 


An Agency 


of vacancies 


teacher 


) 
MISS IDA CG, ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk, Conn, 22d year. Primary, intermedi- 
— and College Preparatory courses, Music, Art, and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and man- 
hers. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


MISS S. D. DOREMUS’ 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
vs) MADISON AVENUE, 


RE-OPENS OO. 5. 


DRISLER SCHOOL, 


ie. 9 Kast 4th Street, reopens October 2d. 

Ished 1 years. Four departments, 

acer competent instruction, 

—s aan for busine-s — Building large, light and well 
Hi Hated. ‘Two resident pupils received into the 
rinctpal’s family. 


Estab- 
Gymnasium 
Vrepares for all col- 


rime E OAKS, Lakewood, N. J. The Misses Far- 
- cL, reopen October 4th. College preparation or 
Sbeclal courses, Circulars and leaflets on application, 


eer RUGBY ACADEMY. 
and Ca tiling and Day School for Boys, at 92d St. 
Solent Park, West, New York City. Classical, 
colleges ic, Commercial, Thorough preparation for all 
athletic; Fourth year. Large rooms, extensive 
Ue grounds, Address Clinton Burling, Registrar. 
1393, 


U NIVERSITY Thirty-fifth 
begins Oct, 2, 
Conters LL.B.; also 
LAW SCHOOL (for graduate course) 
Pela LL.M. 
AUSTIN ABBOTT, Des se 
Nadpeere: cada anand Senior Professor. 
aie PROF. RUSSELL, 
at University Building, or 120 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


year 











t AG consumptive. A dry, warm_ winter 

sheen and sanitary location required. House of 

7 tty preferred. High altitude 
5 109 College Street, New Haven, Conn. 


articulars 
co., 


O NOVELTY 








Financial. 
EVOLUTION IN FINANCE. 


THE interesting series of papers pub- 
lished in the present number of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT suggests the question whether 
any such improvement is visible in finan- 
cial affairs. It would be strange if in 
money and trade alone no trace of the 
evolutionary principle could be discov- 
ered. 

Barter was the original means of trad- 
ing so much of one article for so much of 
another. Then came the period when 
money was used tho only in its crude 
form ; so many pieces or shekels or pounds 
of silver, copper or other metal were bar- 
tered for the article sold. In this period 
the metal was still used merely as a com- 
modity, being employed in exchange be- 
cause it had intrinsic value in a small 
compass and was therefore more conven- 
ient. Perhaps one-third of the world is 
still in this age of development. In 
China, Persia and like countries the 
daily transactions are so small that 
only such coins could be used 
as required considerable bulk to repre- 
sent small intrinsic values. Chinese la- 
borers get about twenty-five cents a day, 
and the Chinese penny, with asquare hole 
in it, is the coin of the common people. 
The next stage of advance is when busi- 
ness has grown more complex and the 
transactions larger so as to require greater 
value in smaller compass. In India, South 
America and the more civilized parts of 
Asia, silver fills this need. Then the 
modern great nations, whose business was 
growing so large, found that silver was in 
turn of too little value. Gold was taken 
as the new standard, because it had great 
value inasmall quantity of metal and 
was, by the evolution of trade, a neces- 
sity. Now it is to be observed that this 
process of advancement in commerce 
and in form of money was a gradual 


and a natural one. Legislation did 
not demonetize silver—that is did 
not prefer gold—until commerce had 


already pronounced its decision. If 
anybody can discover any other met- 
al which will answer all the re- 
quirements of a standard better than gold, 
then gold will in time yield, just as silver 
has yielded. A few people fear that by 
this process silver will be driven from the 
world’s circulation of money and come to 
possess no mercantile value, Such per- 
sons may dismiss their fears. The large 
numbers of peoples and nations in the 
silver age of trade could not use gold, be- 


‘cause their methods of trade require brass 


or copper or silver, and will long require 
such coins, thus furnishing an inexhaust- 
ible market and demand for silver. It 
may almost be put down as an axiom that 
the kind of metal required by a nation as 
a standard of money fixes that nation’s 
position in the scale of civilization. 

So after long experiment the civilized 
world is settling down to gold as a metallic 
basis for money; since, however, the 
actual transfer of even this precious 


metal would be irksome and expen. 
sive if used in payment of the large 
transactions which modern business 


allows, there has gradually arisen an- 
other substitute for money, namely credit. 
If based on gold, eredit is a thing which 
makes possible immense increases in vol- 
ume of trade and commerce. We to-day 
send to and receive from Europe less gold 
in comparison with the quantities of ex- 
ports and imports than ever before. 
Merchants and farmers borrow credit and 
pay in goods and produce represented by 
drafts and checks. Compared to the vol- 
ume of business transacted in the United 
States between one city or one State and 
another the actual transfers of money are 
next to nothing. Checks and promissory 
notes are not money; they represent 
money, and are freely accepted on faith 
or credit. Soin the statements put forth 
by the United States Treasury the paper 
currency in circulation is rightly put down 
as a debt due from the United States to 
the people. These paper dollars are not 
money but promises to pay money, and 
are as good as money because of credit in 
the good faith and ability of the United 
States to pay its debts on demand. By 





means of this substitution trade in the 
United States has made great strides for- 
ward which would have been impossible 
if gold had been handled on every trans- 
action—still less silver. To-day the peo- 
ple will not keep in circulation the silver 
dollars coined ; so they are stored in the 
Treasury vaults. 

All this process of evolution in the 
forms and kind of money in the most 
civilized nations, has resulted in inesti- 
mable benefits to the people, particularly 
the poorer classes, ‘lo-day laborers get 
more wages than before, while the prices 
of the things they buy have decreased. 
That means advance in civilization and 
comfort. In The Forum for October Mr. 
Carrroll D. Wright, the distinguished sta- 
tistician for the United States,reviews the 
runof wages and prices for fifty years, His 
conclusion may be condensed into the fol- 
lowing table which gives the averages in 
percentages for many trades and many 
articles of food and clothing. The year 
1860 is taken as normal, 100, and the other 
years are compared in per cents. with it: 


1840 «1860 =-1866— 1891 
IMM MMRGID Sc oiore corn sieisieiner sissies 87.7 100 152.4 160.7 
Food, clothing and rent..97.7 100) 187.7 v4.4 


If the same quantities of food and cloth- 
ing were consumed in a week in each of 
the above years, a carpenter (say) would 
be in debt in 1840 and 1866, but would 
have about $9 left weekly in 1891. Rent 
is the one item which shows a decided in- 
crease from 1866 to 1891, but is overborne 
by the greater cheapness in the other 
things purchased. If this is the effect of 
the alleged ‘appreciation of gold,” the 
wish of the wage or salary earner is that 
the process may continue. In truth, how- 
ever, the fall in prices is owing to great 
improvements in manufacture, produc- 
tion and transportation. But this is of 
benefit to everybody, since wages do not 
decline with prices but slightly increase. 
Yet the adjustment which makes this 
showing possible is a delicate one, and 
easily disturbed by doubts about the 
standard of value, as we know to our 
cost. 


een o———_—__—__——_ 
THE SHERMAN BANK. . 


A CHANGE has recently been made in 
the officers of the Sherman Bank, of this 
city, resulting in the election of KE. N. 
Howell as President. Mr. Howell was 
born in Philadelphia about forty years 
ago, and began his business career in 
the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ National 
Bank of that city. He afterward became 
connected with the coal and iron interests 
of Pennsylvania. About ten years ago 
Mr. Howell identified himself with inter- 
ests in New York and Poughkeepsie and 
took the vice presidency of the Pough- 
keepsie National Bank, which he retained 
for many years. He was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Clinton Bank of New York, 
of which he is still a director. His busi- 
ness career has eminently fitted him for 
the position of President of the Sherman 
Bank. 

The Cashier of the bank is Henry D. 
Northrop, who has lived in Newark, N. J., 
for forty-two years. He was with the old 
Newark Banking Company fora year, and 
was afterward in the employ of the St. 
Nicholas Bank of this city for three years, 
and for the same period with the First 
National Bank of Newark. He has also 
been connected with the Sixth National 
Bank and the Garfield National Bank of 
this city, with the former for twenty-two 
years and the latter for four years, and 
has been with the Sherman Bank since its 
organization in June of 1892, 

The Sherman Bank has been designated 
by the Superintendent of the Banking De- 
partment a depository for the lawful 
money reserve of State banks, 

The capital of the Sherman Bank is 
$200,000, its surplus is $100,000, and its 
deposits now amount to $300,000. 

The Vice President is the publisher, 
John McLougblin, of McLoughiin Broth- 
ers, and the second Vice President is the 
well-known retired druggist, Ewen McIn- 
tyre. The directors include, in addition to 
the officers above named, such well-known 
men as Wm. J. Arkell, of Judge and 
Frank Leslie's; Jacob D. Butler, builder 
and real estate dealer; Wm. Crawford, 
of Simpson, Crawford & Simpson ; George 
C. Flint, President G. C. Flint Company ; 
Louis C. Fuller, President Electric Cut- 
lery Company; George B. Jaques, of 
Jaques & Marcus; George P. Johnson, 
Treasurer New York Biscuit Company, 
and New York Manager Diamond Match 
Company ; Ludwig Nissen, Diamond Im- 
a: George P. Sheldon, President 

-*hoenix Insurance Company; William 


R. Smith, of Worthington, Smith & Com- 
any; and Benjamin B, Vanderveer, of 
‘enney Company, 





STATE BANKS. 


DURING the past summer the attention 
of the country has been very largely 
directed to the attitude of the banks do- 
ing business in the city of New York, and 
it has been with a great deal of pleasure 
that we have noted the almost universal 
approval of their course during the trying 
times of the last three months. We print 
this week the quarterly statement of a 
number of the State Banks doing business 
in this city and particular attention is 
called to them, A summary of some of 
the more important items is given here- 
with : 

BANK OF AMERICA. 
Capital stock 
Surplus 


1,500,00 


BANK OF TILE STATE OF NEW YORK, 


CODIUAY MOON yivccwissccscerserses $1,200,000 
RAND DU ec ekiy cGcesanevesaeameanes 300,000 
Undivided profits................. 270,828 
ojo |. ae weieeeezenes 6,105,120 
BOWERY BANK OF NEW YORK, 


Capital stock 
MUN an. kiuiencwennnercadwnneee 
Undivided profits................. 
| 11) Ce 


$250,000 
250,000 
276,709 
2,747,408 


ELEVENTILT WARD BANK, 


Capital stocliscss.-0sccssccecescess 


ta $100,000 
Undivided profits................. > 


252,450 





POG aise cassie nesnenecvenewaons 1,200,502 
FIFTH AVENUE BANK, 

Capital stock ..........ccccccceeese $100,000 

Surplus and Profits.............. 1,034,724 

DO DOGM Be svacecavesccvevae weseces 5,524,255 


MOUNT 
Capital stock 


MORRIS BANK, 
$250,000 


PENI ie oie ciswiawaecicenns xe’ 300,000 

Undivided profits................. 47,012 

MO DOGNCR eos ciasemscccancmeansseiesimas 2,079,782 
MURRAY HILL BANK, 


Capital stockiisicc.icc. cccicccevces $100,000 

DUEPIUS. 0-0 cersnceccrecconenccees 300,000 

Undivided profits. ............. . 118,685 

J ee ee ene 1,432,591 
ORIENTAL BANK, 

Capital Stock viaisisis.cccosccuesveccees $500,000 

INN ia ohn n:0 a Kw meedeoewe sees 300,000 


Undivided profits ................ 


129,915 
DGPORltS so... .secsisene 


1,736,701 


SHERMAN BANK. 


Capital stock..................0.. $200,000 
NU ei oc werccedcsveveesvaveus 100,000 
Undivided profits................ 3,206 
OTE os cevinicie ss sweseesweiences 208,414 
ST. NICHOLAS BANK, 
Capital 8t0CK. .....5.ccccceecceees $500,000 
ER eudscannessccdeeesces 105,000 
Undivided profits................. 53.418 


DNS Once peEdeKKwaeuaews 2,505,059 

na 
FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 
DISAPPOINTMENT concerning business is 
While 
this may be partly due to unreasonable 
expectations indulged in when promises 
of recovery were more plentiful, still the 
one great hindrance has unquestionably 


been the delay in the Senate upon the 
Silver Bill. Whether the fears bred of 
this delay are wholly justified or not, the 
fact remains that apprehension is now so 
habitual and has been so prolonged as to 
threaten even worse results. Nobody 
seriously doubts the final and not very 
distant repeal of the obnoxious measure 
but the injury has been done, and the tide 
of prosperity has received a check 
which it may require months to overcome, 
The extraordinary extent of the late panic 
is now becoming better known, Certainly 
nothing equal toit was ever before ex- 
perienced in this country. According to 
Government statistics there have been 715 
bank failures so far this year. It is sig- 
nificant that about 500 of these occurred 
in trans-Mississippi States where the 
supporters of sound money are in the 
minority. In these States there has been 
more unwise expansion than e!sewhere, 
In the Southern States, where there were 
similar land speculations and demands for 
inflated currency, the number of bank 
failures was correspondingly heavy ; while 
in ail the Eastern und Middle States com- 
bined the failures were exceedingly smail 
when the relative volume of business in 
the various sections is considered. It was 
not altogether untit that the heaviest losses 
should fall where the worst financial her- 
esies prevailed. This, however, is only 
part of the story. ‘* Bradstreet’s” recently 
published the following valuable statistics 
on the failures of all kinds for the past 
nine months : 
Actual 
No. Assets. 
1893.11,174 $2:25,758,881 
1X92. 7,878 39,209,701 
1891. 8,466 71,811,320 
18). 7.538 44,450,712 
1689. 8,334 60,751,904 
1888. 7,380 44,649,552 


becoming more and more general. 


Assets to 
Liabilities. 
70 per cent. 
51 per cent. 
51 per cent. 
48 per cent. 
50 per cent. 
53 per cent. 


Liabilities. 
$324,087, 768 

76,971,771 
138,811,510 

922.541, 050 
101,755,518 
43,941,991 
The same authority states that the largest 
nine months of failures on record was 
in 1884, when their number was 8,302, and 
the aggregate liabilities only $195.900 000, 
or but 602% of the like liabillries reported 
for 1893. Here is good evidence that we 
are passing through the worst panic on 
record, even allowing for the growth of the 
country since 1884. What this panic 
lacked in acuteness it made up for in 
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widespread extent, showing a universal 
and not a local cause. For all this we 
have chiefiv the silver crisis to thank; 
and a rebellious minorityin the Senate is 
still permitted to withhold the relief de- 
manded by an overwhelming majority. 
Tariff uncertainties affect some branches 
of trade adversely, but less so than for- 
merly,as it becomes plainer each week that 
no bill will be put into effect before July 
next, and that few severe reductions will 
be made. Free wool and lower duties on 
woolens seem inevitable, and the sugar 
tariff may be adjusted so as to produce 
some reverue ; but other changes promise 
to be moderate. That general trade will 
he seriously disturbed by actual changes 
seems unlikely, The greatest harm will 
come from 61-cussion and uncertainty as 
to what really will be done. When the 
Silver Bill is actually repealed some im- 
provement may be looked for, It must 
not be forgo.ten, however, that extensive 
reductions in wages have been made, thus 
reducing the purcl asing powers of many. 
Already there are new signs of Overpro- 
duction, and some of the mills and tac- 
tories recently started up on full time may 
have to reduce their Output unless busi- 
ness quickly improves aud cousumption 
resumes its lormer activity. 


Clearing House returns showed some 
gain in the business, the tota's being only 
20% below last year against 30% the previous 
week, On the several exchanges trade 
was quiet and prices frequentiy lower. 
Wheat was ic. lower, and exports were 
less than one million bushels against 1,750,- 
000 saine week lasu year. Nowuwithstand- 
ing deficient crops in Kurope, there are 
large enough stocks on hand both here 
aud in Europe to more than compensate 
for any possible shortage, Corn deciined 

fe. Owing to heavy receipts anu increase 
in visible supply. A small crop is expect- 
ed, but this had Jittle 1utluesce., Pork was 
252. per barrel higher, and lard declined 
te. Exports of provisions are light, while 
- packing is nore uciive Lban @ year apo, 
Cottou was unsettled and lower, the 
weebly transactions ayain being wuusually 
heavy. Miadling uplands is quoed at 
8c,, a deciime of fc. Receipts for the week 
were 22,000 ‘bales larger than last year, 
while exports were 10,000 bales less. The 
dry govous trade is hardly satistactory, 
cotton goods being iu limited demuaua 
except when liberal Concessious are made 
to buyers. Print Cloths, which were 
strony a Week ago, ure how easy at 8c. for 
6.x64s. For wuovlens the lnquiry is aso 
resiricied tu immicdiate walils, both mian- 
ufactureis and buyers Wwailluy Gdeverop- 
Meuls in the tarid, Wool was fairly act- 
ive, for the reason that prices are Cousiu- 
ered very low, aud even with carilf 
changes in view they are expected Lo rise 
ratber than decline. Buoots and shoes 
have beeu reduced at wholesale, but trade 
is still backwaid, and Kasiemm fuctories 
are shipping nearly 40% less Cusco Lhan a 
year ago. ‘The won trade, however, ap- 
pears vv be sulfering more from siagua 
tion than any other industry. ‘The sup- 
ply ol pig irow is increasing in spite of 
reduceu guiput, and additiocal rou wines 
are reported as Closing lu Couscquence, 
Prices at the West, Where sume of the 
Must improved plants are located, are un- 
prec dentediy iow, ln this — locality 
Suvutheru brands are the weakest, No, 1 
pig baving suid as low as $12.90, North- 
eru brauds are quoted at plséwld. Cup- 
pec is quiet at Ygwsge. tor Lake Superior. 
Via is quuted av Zl.20e. Groceries ure 
generally duli and uucnauged, colice be- 
lug quoted atlss, Retiued sugar is scarce 
anu s.roug at dgc.  ** Dun’s Review” re- 
pores geueral complaint among ludustrial 
estaDiisliwenuts, dud its luformation idl 
Cated the eutue or partial sluppage of 
tWweuty works, while filly-Lwo started 
Whotty aud twenty-six in part, ‘There 
Were daisu notices Of reduciul0u Of Wages In 
thircy estavlisiimenuts, 


The stock market remains in a sensitive 
conuition, prices showing a downward 
tendeucy. Uiscouragemieut ab uclivn ju 
the Senate, the duilness of trude, contin- 
ued decreuse in raiivoud earuings, and the 
advauce il foreigu exChauye, were all 
agaist stock values. Kasy money aud 
hope tor eventuai repeal were insullicient 
to ulfsec nese diasbacks. Inu the third 
week of September litiy-six roads earned 
12% less Unau last year, aud in Lhe second 
Week seveuty-four rowus reported a loss 
of il4.. Lhe uccCreases belug universal, 
they must be taken as addiuioual evidence 
ot the Wiuespread depression iu business. 
ven nel Carulugs are Uusalistaclory in 
spite of large reuuCilolis Lib eXpelises On 
many lines. The Pennsylvania sysvem, 
Which is obe OL the best of testis, showed a 
loss vf $1,800,000 an gross euruiugs during 
August anu $400,000 tu wet; wu Lois 1f Lhe 
face oi NeaVy paSseup er business between 
Cuicago anu we Bast. ‘The prospect ol golu 
shipmeuts, of CG Uise, acts adversely: more 
SO LUaO LeCesBary Wueu Ibis remembereu 
thar tue New York banks boid a large 
SLOCK ,Lhal ILOLey lalesare Prowl Ny easier, 
aud considerable of the yulu sent here in 
August was simply borrowed to ude over 

an emergency which has since passed. 
it Europe would take our produce or our 


no disposition to possess either. Some 
bankers are of opinion that repeal of the 
Sherman Bill would quickly revive the 
demand for stocks and bonds which 
months ago were sold through fear of the 
United S ates drifting on to a silver basis. 
It is pleasant to note that in the money 
market. at least, there are signs of im- 
provement. Call loans average 34. Time 
money ruled quiet, lenders being indis- 
posed to lock up funds for any length of 
time while the situation remains uncer- 
tain. Mercantile paper is in good eupply, 
but the chief purchases are out of town 
banks, Surplus reserve is now $24,000,000 
above legal requirements against only 
$41.392,000 this time last vear. The New 
York banks now hold $80,000,000 specie 
against $72,000 000 a year out 


The iewing | is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 

Sept. 30. Sept 23. 
Loans. $302,494.400 2,145,600 
Specie B,765,2 0 (5,052,400) 
Legal tenders... 4ALOT94W ‘34 34, 30 
(neem 390,960,400 383,047, 
14,395,600 3,610,300 "785, 3) 

The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : “ 
Specie 
Leuwat venders.... 


Increase. 
$548,800 
2, 123,800 

6.145,10 


6,145,100 
Total reserve... $121,865,600 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 97,745, 100 
Surplus reserve #24, 12), m0 a7 th 990 
Excess of reserve October Ist, 132. 


1,758,350 


$5, 510, 550 
- BM, 392,400 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


o. 8. 48, 147, registered 
S. 44. IN, conpon 
“A, U.S. 2m i891, registered .. 
Currency G8, 1BU6....cccccccsscccees 
Currency 6-, 18%.. 
Corrency tis, 1804 
Correpev 6a, 1898 . oe o 
SI GE SUUO, ov'nccenssescesscosesvcsnconet lil 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Bros. quoted actual rates 
as follows : 


)-days 

a 
Cable transters. 
Commercial long 


BANK STOCKS, 
The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending September 30th, were as — 
American Exchange 145 | State of New York.. 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows : 


Fourth National 
treeny 

Import’ ne ‘& Tral’ rs’. A 
Merchants’. 

Merchant's Ex’ch ... 
Metroyolitan 
Metropolis... ... 


ears. 

Republic 

Seabord National... 

Second National... 

Seventh National... 
y sae Shoe & Leather 

Nineteenth ‘Ward... 

Nort America 

Oriental 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 


Last 
Sales 


Bid. Asked, 
H = Cc omg © Dempeng. tn Ist e.- obo oe 
‘ . * 
Thurber Whyland Co., com. te 20% 
do, fa 25 é of 
teow | Directory . oe a 
do do preferred oo bs) | 
Pees ~g & Gamble, com oo 
do. 
P. Lori ard Co, 
do ao 
Hlackwell’s Dur, ‘Tob, Co., 
Awertcan Straw Board co 
Celluloid Co « & 
New York Kiscult Co,. o oe 24 
Dinmond Match Co oe 
Kppens, Smith & Wie nann Co,...103 


com.. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


..Another oue of the great land 
mortgage companies, the Jarvis-Conklin 
Company, has been placed in the hands 
of receivers. This has been done for the 
procection of its creditors, and it is hoped 
that its assets will equal or exceed its lia- 
bilities. 


.One lot of securities sold at auction 
at the Real Estate Exchange last week 
brought $1,000,000, Altho a large sale, it 
is eclipsed by one which took place in 
January last of 20,500 shares of the 
United’ States Port-Electric Company’s 
stock for $1,800,000. 


.President Cleveland has written a 
letter to Governor Northen ot Georgia giv- 
ing his pusittion on the money quesuon 
and scoring the refractory members of the 
senate. The following extracts from his 
letter are eminently sound : 


‘*T want a currency that is stable and safe 

in the bands of our people. I will vot 
knowingly be implica ed in a condition 
that wil justly make me in the least degree 
answerabie to any laborer or farmer io the 
United States fora shrinkage in the pur- 
chasipg power of the dollar he has received 
fora fuil doilar’s worth of work, or for a 
yood dollar's worth of the product of his 
toil. L not ouly want our curreucy to be of 
such a Character tuat all kiuds of dollars 
will be of equal purchasing power at home, 
but 1 want it to be of sucn a Charactor as 
will demonstrate abroad our wisdum and 
good faith, thus placing upon a firm 
ae our credit amony the nations of 
the earth. I wast our tinancial conditions 
aud the laws relating to our currency safe 
and reassuring that those who bave money 
will spend and invest it in business and new 
enterprises instead of hoarding it. 


i, 03,400 
500 


#2,123,800 


#8,268 4 9a Hy 


alone and independently, and I am in favor 
of the immediate and unconditional repeal 
of the purchasing clause of the so-called 
Sherman law. 

“IT confess I am astonished by the opposi- 
tion in the Senate to such prompt action as 
— the present unfortunate situ- 
ation 


....The nominating committee of he 
New York Clearing House Association 
has reported the following candidates for 
election at the annual meeting to be held 
next month: 


“* President—George G. Williams, Presi- 
dent of the Chemical National Bank: Sec- 
retary—A lexander Gilbert, Cashier of the 
Market and Fulton National Bank. Clear- 
ing House Committee—Frederick D. Tap- 
pen, President Gallatin National Bank; 
William A. Nash, President Corn Exchange 
Bank; George F. Baker, President First 
National Bank; William W. Sherman, 
President National Bank of Commerce: 
and Richard Hamilton, Vice President of 
the Bowery Bank. Conference Committee 
—Daniel B. Halsted, President of the New 
York National Exchange Bank: E. S. Ma- 
son, President of the Bank of New York 
National Banking Association; William L. 
Strong, President of the Central National 
Rank; G G. Brinckerhoff, President of the 
Bu chers’ and Drovers’ National Bank ; 
and E. K. Wright, President of the Park 
National Bank. Nominating Comm'ttee— 
Dumont Clarke, Vice President of the 
American Exchange National Bank ; Thos. 
L. James, President of the Lincoln National 
Bauk ; Edmund D. Randolph, President of 
the Continental National Bark; John M. 
Crane, President of the Shoe and Leather 
National Bank; and Joseph 8S. Case, Vice 
President of the Second National Bank. 


Messrs. Edward H. Perkins, Jr., of the 
Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, 
J. Edward Simmons of the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank, and Henry W. Cannon of the 
Chase National Bank, retire from the 
Clearing Hous* Committee altho there 
was a very strong feeling in favor of 
their retention on account of the very 
valuabie service rendered by them during 
the past year; but the constitution requires 
that two, and not more than three, must 
be retired every year, and as these gen- 
tlemen had served longer than the other 
members they declined to allow their 
names to be considered for re-election. 


DIVIDENDS. 

The Gallatin National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of 54, and an extra div- 
idend of 1%, payable October 6th, 

The Murray Hill Bank has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 4%, payable October 
2d. 

The Fidelity Loan and Trust Company 
of Sioux City, Ia., will pay the coupous of 
their 6% debentures, due October Ist, at 
the office of the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany of this city. 

The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
October Ist on the following bonds : 
Southern Pacific Rd. Co. of Cal. lst mort. 64. 
Southern Pacitic of Cat. lst mort. 5%, 

Southern Pacific Branch Ry. Co, Ist mort. 6%. 
Northern Ry. Ist mort. 5s 


Central Pacitic Rd, Co. Land Bonds ext. 5%. 
Central Pac. Rd. Co, lst mort. (San Joaquin Br.) 
6. 


Central Pac ific Rd, Co. 5¢ gold bonds of 1939. 

Moryan’s 7* and Tex. Kd. and S.S. Co. Ist 
mort. 

New York, “Texas and Mexican Rd. Co. 1st mort. 
4. 

Houston, Texas Central Cons. 62. 

Houston, Texas Central General 4%. 

Houston, Texas Central Debentures 6%. 

Houston, Texas Central Debentnres 4%. 


UNITED STATES BONDS 


AND 
Selected Railroad Bonds 
DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSA™ STREET, NEW YORK, 
Send for our list of ** Selected Securities.” 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OK 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK sTOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT 


MOORE BROTHERS, 
11 South 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SAFE INVESTMENTS. 
Real Estate Security. 
AMERICAN aot AMtate wee co. 

















Gtu GR A eit DER, Vice President. 
AnTHUR H. BROWN, Secretary. 
Municipal, Corporation. and School Bonds a spe- 

cialt ty. uorresp 


EK. STEINBACHI 


Will act as agent for investors and property owners, 
chuice 6 per cent. oF 10 1.2 —_ Investments always 
on hand. Tacoma, W: 











FAIRHAVEN, — 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OP PUGET S0UND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com. 
mercial Center because it has: 


The Kanga and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast, 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land: 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the worid: 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front. 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
Er ae a coke equal to Pennsylvania. Lron, Silver, 
zead, Gold and other ores, txtensive Quarries cf 

Blue Sandstone for building purposes. Valuable in. 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


Shrewd investors are now buying acres 


adjacent to the most prosperous cities. At 
Portland, Oregon, is the place to buy acres 
The firm that has thou- 
sands of these acres, who supply full infor- 
mation, is 


BORTHWICK, BATTY & CO, 


271 Alder Street, 

PORTLAND, Oregon, 
FREE INFORMATION. | - 

To Holders of Western Mortgages. 


The City Real Estate Trust Co., 
TOPEKA, Kan. BOSTON, Mass. PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


THEIS & BA RROLL, 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
SPOKANE. WASH, 
Dealers exclusively in State, County, City and School 
Bonds and Warrants. 


E, D, SHEPARD & CO, 


BANICERS, 
(late Aug. T. Post), 


Drexel Building, Broad St., N. Y. 


STATE, COUNTY AND CITY BONDS. 
HATCH & FOOTE, 


BANKERS, 


7 Pine ST., NEW YORK. 


for frum $50 up. 








Investment Securities, 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life building. 


CAPITAL, - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - 1,000,000 


In addition to its special charter gheixtio ges, this 
Company Reasecaes ok the powers of Trust + ompanies 
under the New York Hanuking Laws; acts as ‘Trustee 
for Corporations, firms and individuals, as Executor 
or Administrator of estates, and is a legal de pusitory 
of trust funds. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


WIN f4¢ dT are President 
IAN Vice. President. 
i Vice-President, 
J Y, Treas, and Sec. 
J. N ELSON Bok LAND, Asst. Secretary. 
DIRECTOKS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Augustus D, Juilliard, 
a ic Cromwell, Richara A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, oy xander &, Orr, 
Robert Goelet Edwin Packard, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Kogers, 
Oliver Harriman, lenry W. Smith, 
RK. Somers Hayes, 8 McK. Twombley, 
Charles Kk. Henderson, Frederick W, Vanderbilt, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., William ©, Whitney, 
James N. Jarvie, J. Hood Wright. 


A hl r 

The Lewis Investment Co., 
DES MOINES, IOWA 

inat id Up, « £130,000. 

nvestmentsin the most Conservative 

Field in the West 
Guaranteed First Mort rages 
on improved lands in lowa 


and Eastern cee, SAFE AND DESIRABLE, 
Debenture Bonds, Secured 


Six Per Cen « by deposit of First Mortgage 

Loans with a loc 4 nt. @. FIFTEEN Y we 4 SUCCESS- 

BUL EXPERIENCE, SEND SOK PAMPH 

W.ALHOTCHEK ISS, GKO wee a ‘LEWIA, 
eVe Secretary. President. 


Ca 
Choice 


Cent. 


President, A.U. Wy MAN. Se cretary WwW. w y MAN 
OMAH woman aes uBeanK T COMPANY, 


Capital Pet Lin, Ae, Supls, $50.008. 
FeksS LOTNVESTORSAT | 

51-2 Per c eut, Guaranteed Fh A rune 
ning from three to tive and seven years, on iin- 
proved farms in Kustern Nebraska and North- 
western Missouri, and on Omaha City property. 

5 1-2 Per Cent. Debentures. running tive years, 
secured by deposit with Trustee of an equal 
amouut of first Mortgages. 

SB Correspondence invited. Send for pamplilet and 

statement. 


NOT A FAILURE IN DULUTH, 
but I have 
REAL ESTATE AT ‘‘ HARD TIME” PRICES. 


8 Per Cent. First Mortgages a Specialty. 
E.R. - BRACE, Duluth, Minn. 


The National Park Bank, hom Y 





Capita 
Seleten 
Accounts ee Buy and ll Foreign Exchange. 
Superior Facilities for C fog 
SAFETY ee on wa iN: % nee AL TO 
, CO 7 

EBENEZER K, WIGHT. Pres. STUY VESANT 
FISH, Vice-Pres., EDWARD E. PUOR. Vice-Pres., 
GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier, EDWAKD J. BAL D- 
WIN, Asst Casnier SCTORS 


DIRE 
Eugene Kelly, E benezer kK. W right, Joseph T. Moore, 
Stuyvesant Fish, George 5. Hart, Charles Sternbach, 
Charles sx ribner, Euward C, Hoyt, Edward E, Poor, 
W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Dela- 
field, Francis K. Appleton Joan Jacob Astor. 








is Ld sub. p-Pore of Entry. 7. Somatone: Cs. Bertbern, R.R.; ig not a mare 
ura], hea. growth; is grow no spite ofthe panic, 
on cent. firet ny industries Seni is to-day one od mn esate sett es rd hay ew oe 
° e a or Building fands in business center saree 
» GEER & CU.. P. UO. Box 19, Kverett, Wash. (N, Y. Address, P. O. box 2,0! 


securities in settlement golu would be less 
likely tu go; but loreigu investors show 


EVERETT, WASH 


| We offer prime 8 
' BMUTCHING 


waa! am, therefore, opposed to the freeand | 
unlimited coinage of silver by this country 














October 5, 1898. 





THE 


INDEPENDENT. 


— — 





(1849) 91 














BONDS. 


: . Milwaukee manage St. Paul Railway 

Chicago, Crosse rennaes Div.) Ist 
Meee. 5 per cent. bond . 

o Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 

Caicag isconsin Valley Div.) Sinking Fund 
6 percent. Mtge. bun 

& Hocking Valley Railroad Co. 

Colemeeees, Hocking Valley & Toledo.) 1st 
VMige.7 per ceut. bond. 

b & Toledo Railway Co. (Colum- 
oa veuing Vailey & Toledo ) Ist Mtge. 

7 per cent, bound, 

Holly, Wayne & Menroe Railroad Co. 
(Flint& Pere Marquette.) 1st Mtge. 8 per 
cent. boud, 

lows Falls & Sioux City (Il, Cent.) Ist 

Mige. 7 ver cent. bund, 
i ville, New Albany & Chicago Rail- 

Lente Co. (Chicago & Indianapolis Div.) 
1st Mige. Gper cent, gold bond. 
icago & Westera indiana Ralivend Co., 
one al Mige. 6 per cent, gold bon 

Milweukee & Northern Raiiroad Co. 
(Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.) Ist 
Mige. 6 per cent. Main Line bond, 
hio & West Virginia Railway Co. (Co- 

Ofumbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo.) Int 
Muge. 7 per. cent, bound. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Raliway 
co. (lowa & thakota Div. Exteusion.) Ist 
Mtge. 7 per cent. bond, 


Descriptive Circular on application. 


A. M. KIDDER & CO., 


18 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 








United States Trost Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 45 and47 WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company isa legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain witb the Company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals 
— _ this Company a convenient depository tor 


Joun. ‘A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 
DANIEL D. LORD, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, EDWARD COUPEK, 
JAMES Low, - BAYARD CUTTING, 
M. WALTER PHELPS, CHAKLES S. SM 
D. WILLIS JAMES Winlias HocKEPELLER, 


JOHN A. STEWART, 


—_ manens RHOADES, WM. D. SLOAN 
Gustav H. SCHWA 


BE z 
WM. WALDORF ASTOR, JAMES STILLMAN, 





TAINTOR & HOLT, 


BANKERS, 
11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
Members New York Stock Euchange. 
Private Wires to Boston and Providence. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Those who visit the World’s Fairshould study Chi- 
cago, its history and the conditions which made tt 
the most phenomenal city in the world, The same 
conditious exist at Dututh, and in many lines of 
business it is already Chicago’s only rival. It hasa 
larger tributary country, which 1s rapidly develop. 
ing. While west don’t fail to visit Daluth with a 
view of investing, as you Can make it the most pro/jit- 
able trip of “et life. Call on or write to 


- KEK. LOVETT & CO. 


“GELDER, BAILEY & CO., 


uitable Building. Denve + Colo 

Hie cid CLASS INVESTMENT SEC URITIES. 

We offer safe At permanen nt dividend paying gold 
mining stocks, and speculative developmeat mining 
stocks, practically sure for amount invested and 
promising large profits in dividends and increased 

value 's in corporations controlled by ourselves. 

Jorrespondence and pe rsonal calls solicited. 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Portland, Oregon, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


has spectal facilities for placing money at G to & per 
cent. on improved city property with insured titles, 
secured by lirst mortgage, principal and interest re- 
payable in GOLD. 

Keference: National Park Bank, New York. 


0 FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutely secure. Interest pay- 

0 NE semi-annually by drafton New 

York. Personal attention given to afi 

Address 


oer Highest references. 
BANK J. vassspeumainiasanes Fairhaven, Waste, 





— | INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STKEET, N. Y. 





. ‘DIVIDENDS, 


(ALLATIN NATIONAL BANK, 
I NEW YORK, Sept. 27th, 1893. 
The Directors of this Bank have this day declared 
a dividend of Five Per Cent. and an extra dividend 
of One Per Cent, out of the earnings of the past six 
months, payable on a d after October 6th prox, 
The transfer books will remain closed until that 
date, AKTHUR W. SHERMAN, Cashier. 
MURRAY HIL L BAN iK, 
Corner 47th street and Third Avenue, 
NEW YORK, September 26th, 1893. 
DIV IDE ND NOTIE¢ 1B. 
MAE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a quarterly dividend of FOUR PER 
CEN'T., payable on and after ane 2d, 1898. 
A - GALE, C Jashier. — 


Jeet ity LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 
¥ 510UX City, Iowa, 
New York Offic @, 37 Wall Street, Be ot. 27th, 1893 
Fah, PONS OF THE SIX PEK CENT. DEBEN- 
ures of this Company, aM va Gundas Ist, 1893, 
Will be pata on and after October 2d, at_the office of 
| b. Metropolitan Trust C mgt A dy Wall St , New 
york, W. G, CLAPP, Treasurer. — 
OFFICE SOU THERN PACLE Ic ¢ ‘OMP ANY ) 
23 poe ane St. (MILLS BULL Seth aah 
Y YOKK, September 25th, 1843. 
YOU PONS Dt tr O-TOBER Ist FROM THE FOL- 
office flowing bonds will be paid after that date at this 


Southern Pac ifle R. R. Co, of C 

’ al. Ist Mtge. 6 per cent. 

Southe rh Pacific of Cal. Ist Mtge. 5 per cent. - 

Routhe: rh Pacitic Brane >: K’y Co. Ist Mige 6. 

; orthern Ry Ist Mtge. 5 

Central Pac ms R. R. Co a? and Bonds, ext. 5 per cent. 

Goutral Pac I >» te 0; Ast Mtge. (San Joaquin Br.) 6. 

ye ral Pac. KL R. Co. 5 per cent. Gold Bonds of 1939, 

New tne a. & Tex. R. wk and 5. S. Co. Ist Mtge. 7. 
ork, Texas & Me aaa > Kh. Co. st Mtge. 4. 

SMITH, Treasurer. 





Con pons 3 ‘ 
bonay it ae Oct hOr ane 
arust C ompany': 
Houston, : xas Central Cons, 6 per cent. 
en, S20. pekas Central General 4 per cent. 
Houst« exas Central Debentures 6 per c —_ 

an, Texas Central Debe sntures 4 per cer 
SMI vl Treasurer. 


WESTERN | U 'NION * TEL EGRAPH COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, September 13th, 1893. 
DIVIDEND NO. 100. 

J Ma BOARD OF DIREC TORS HAVE DECLARED 
pet — terly dividend of One and One- Quarter per 
rt * Upon the capital stock of this company from 
a het earnings of the three months ending Sep- 
—— ®0Uh inst.. payable at the office of the Treas- 
z On and after the Mth day of October next, to 
Mareholders of record at the close of the transfer 
books on the 20th di iy of September inst. The trans- 
3o’clock on the afternoon 
+ and reopen on the morning of 


from the following 
paid after that ‘date by the Central 












fer books will be closed at 
of September 2th inst 
October 16th next, 


R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE SHIER- 
MAN BANK, onthe morning of the 1%th day of 
“ptember, 1993 ? 
RESOURCES 
Loans and sinesmena, less due from di- 
FOC tors 


$389,579 49 


24,742 25 









Ov erdrafts, as per schedule. 162 56 
Due from Trust Companies, State and 

National banks as per schedule........ 79,878 32 
Due trom private bankers and reapeetes 

REE BOON. wcnccccccccusencescs 25,000 00 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule. . 1,175 00 
Sci s) evuracahesiia tds cstacuness éeadeu 5,103 62 
U.S. legal-tender notes and circulating 

notes of National banks...... ......... 18,418 00 


Cash items, viz.: Bills and 
checks for next day’s ex- 











UE aisecrciccdeccs veceuces +» $20,480 05 
Other items carried as cash, 
as perachedule.............. 749 7 
_—-— 21,220 79 
Loss and expenses, viz.: 
Current expenses mney 5,7 17 
Exchange, ‘ HS 64 
Profit and logs.............0. 9,893 96 
—————— 15,864 77 
Assets not included under 
any of the above heads, viz.: 
Furniture, fixtures and safes....... .... 20,019 78 
MUNN cwaranas Wudewienssacuineakeschecerie $6U2,074 58 
L IABIL ITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash.......... eon #200,000 00 


ee fund 
Undivided profits, viz.: 
Discount 


1U0,000 OU 








421 09 
—— 3,206 12 

Due depositors as follows, viz.: 

Deposits subject to chec 

Demand certificates of de- 












posit........ Sawa eeaece 10 00 
Certified checks..000002; see 10,182 55 
Total deposits............... 208,414 21 
Amount due not included under any of 
the above heads, viz.: 
Cashier’s checks outstanding ee geeks 454 25 
Total... F Bg ay 58 
STATE OF Y Om, COUN Vv Y¢ 
EUGENE Hu ILL, Pre sident, ‘and “ik NRY 
dD. NORTHROE, r oaitas of SHERM BANK, 


a bank located and doing "business at ag a Broad: 
way, in the city of New York, in said county, 
being duly sworn, each for himself, says that 
the foregoing report, with the schedule accom- 
panying the same, is, in all respects, a true state- 
ment of the condition of the said bank before the 
transaction of any business on the I%th day of Setem- 
ber, '893,to the best of his knowledge and belief; and 
they further say that the business of said bank has been 
transacted at the location named, and not elsewhere; 
and that the ahove report Is made in compliance with 
an official notice received from the Superintendent of 
Banks designating the Ith ~ of Setember, 1895, as 
the day on which suc Gk report 8) salt be made. 


(Signed] EUC N. HOWELL, President. 
HENRY "D NORTHROP. Cashier. 
Severall subseribed and sworn to by both de- 


ponents, the 2d day of Getober. 1893, before me, 
M: VANDERLIP, 
ee * Notary Public, N. ¥.Co._ 


QUARTE LRLY REPORT OF THE SAINT 
NICHOLAS BANK OF NEW YORK, on the 
morning of the 19th day of September, 1893 ; 
RESOURCES, 


Loans and discounts,! ane from direct- 








2,403,433 79 
136,930 31 


_ rE 
Due from directors 
Due from trust companies, State and Na- 





tional banks, »s perschedule..... ee 91,878 05 
Other real estate, as per schedule......... 21,753 08 
Bonds and mortgages, as per schedt le., li Vs 52 
— - and bonds, as per schedule. ...... 197,024 04 

pests ctdscpardeVeen ate soonceneesenccceee 86,800 77 
t 8 que tender notes and circulating 


notes of National banks.................+ 206,818 00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the 
next day’s exchanges.... 
Other items carried as 
cash, as per schedule.... 








72. 8A) a) 

















Current) expenses, 5757 Ws 
Clearing House loan cert tes on hand. 225, O00 OO 
 awiatvendccsadiepedenedsesesdddones #4, 148,354 7 
“LIABIL ITIES. 

Capital stock paid in, incash..... esccecces $500,000 00 
BNE PIE iic 5 oc ovecdcescccccocessseseccese 105,000.00 
Undivided prem, viz ¥ 

Discount. $5,704 21 

Interest...... 625 97 

eS 2. eee 47,087 44— 55,418 02 
Due depositors as foliows, viz.: 

Deposits subject tochec $1,795,134 94 

Demand certificates of de- aa 

we 





Cc sertitled checks s 709,323 W— 
Due trust companies State and Nation- 
al banks, as per schedule..... ..........- 
Due Treasurer ot the State of New York 
Amount due not included under any of 
the above heads, viz.: 


2,505,058 93 


181,207 79 
100,000 00 


Unpaid dividends............. #l, 179 00 
ot cccoberes: Sees 2,520 146— 3,699 73 

Clearing House loan certific ates” out- 
Ge senéye: i cxscnce Cedenneeeensaeeete 700,000 00 
= - Si cy sons lel Gud oe abies oat cg ws alacieninta die #4, 148, at a 


STA NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 838.: 
ARTHUR b. GRAVES, ‘President, and WILL 1AM 
J. GARDNER, Cashier, of SAINT NICHOLAS 
BANK OF NEW YORK, a bank located and doing 
business at No. 23 Broad Street, in the ony of New 
York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for him- 
self, says that the foregoing report, with the schedule 
accompanying the same, is, in all respects, a true 
statement of the condition of the said bank before the 
transaction of any business on the 19th day of sep- 
tember, 1893, to the best of his knowledge and belief; 
and they further — that the business of said bank 
has been transacted atthe location named, and not 
elsewhere: and that the above report is made in com- 
pliance with an official notice received from the Su- 
perintendent of Banks designating the 19th day of 
September, 1893, as the day on which such report shall 


be made, 
ARTHUR B. GRAVES, vvestdent. 
WM. J. GARDNER, Cashie 
Severally subscribed and sworn ‘to by both depo- 
nents, the 30th day of September, 1893, before =e, 
JULIUS FATT 
Notary Public, Kings County, 








Certificate filed in N, Y, Co. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY _ 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Ree Trust 
Company of New Poek and the Security Com- 
gone of Hartford, Conn,, under Supervision 

anking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc. 
are ‘e permitted by law to invest in these bonds, 

at 3 to 5 per cent interest? Wecan 


WHY loan it for you on Real Estate Security 


at @to?7 per cent. Perfect Security. 

GEO. J. PAUL, Omaha, Neb. U.S S.A. 
$50, 000 ‘1st MORTGAGE 10 YEA R 6 
PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 
issued by Farmers’ High isc ‘anal and Reservoir 
Co. This Company is one of the oldest irrigating 
companies in Colorado, property valued at over $o00,- 
v0, has no indebtedness other than these bonds. kor 
full information address 
Denver Trust & Safe Deposit Co. Trustee, 

026 Seventeenth St., Denver, 
or room 28, 5D ‘Broiaw ay, N. Y. Cc ity. 
TT AR TER, .¥ R REPORT a THE BANK 
F THE STATE OF NEW Y i on the morh- 
ing of P the 19th day of Barada r, 1893 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts, less due from dl- 

BOCOU soc cc cienccccvecccuecstgecee even nneiee 
Due from director: “ 
Overdrafts, as per schedule 
Due from trust companies, State and Na- 
tional banks, as per sche dule pease ueuneas 

Banking house and lot, as 








Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 











2,377,006 74 
50,600 00 
865 43 





51,640 04 


per achedule..............0.- $300,000 00 
Other real estate, as per 

DOMORIG s ci0c.06 5 sccee oceseees 2459 61— 302,479 61 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule........ 24,01 99 
5 MR sccccarccsccerccnscnvconcenesssauekstinvis W107 43 


United States legal-tender notes and cir- 
culating notes of National bunks. 

Cash items, viz.: Bills and 
checks for the next day’s 


586,440 60 


CI, Secnccectns cece $5,665,265 73 
Other items carried as cash, 
as per schedule............. 3,46 63— 3,669,212 36 





21605 50 
720,000 WO 


TONE CXDENSOS. .......ccccecsecers 
Loan certificates, other banks... .......- 








fi) eee et me eee $7,975,082 65 





1,200,000 9) 


Capital stock paid in, in cash.. 
300,000 00) 


Surplus fund 
Undividéd profits, viz 






PEE ipdvectated tciesans $14,508 54 
Exchange ; Gos Ws 
Interest 60,199 04 


Other profits F 194,970 $5—- —- 270,828 30 
Due depositors as follows, viz 
Deposits subject to check.. 
Demand certificates of de- 

POBIG. 0000 covcccccccccccvece 
Certified checks. 

Due trust companies, State ’ 
and National banks, as per 
GOON npc tats ceccodccncesucs 

Due private bankers 
brokers, as per schedule... 26.400 T4— 

Amount due not inc luded under any of 
the above heads, viz.: 





551,153 63 


1 00 
> T— 6,105,120 42 






60,063 13 


86,463 87 





Un paid dividends 120 00 
. City Taxes. 13,000 00 
NE kakatescacecnes siaiaialaeal aacaadiaie eeeee $7,975,082 65 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, s3.: 
RICHARD L. EDWaARKDS, President, and ubhv- 
ERLEY CC. DUER, Cashier of the BANK OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK. a bank located and doing 
business at No. 35 William Street, in the city of New 
York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for him- 
self, says that the foregoing report, with the schedule 
accompanying the same, is, in all respects, a true 
statement of the ¢ ondition of the said bank before the 
transaction of any business on the Ith day ot Se p- 
tember, 1803, to the best of his Knowledge and belief 
and the ty further says that the business of said Bani 
has been transacted at the location named, and not 
elsewhere, and that the above report is made in com- 
pliance with an Ollicial notice received from the Su- 
perintendent of Banks designating the With day of 
September, 14J5,as the day on watch such report 


shall be made, 
RK L. EDWARDS. President, 
B.C. DUER, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 25th day of September, 1895, before me, 
J. LYNCH PENDERGAST. 
Notary Public (46), N. Y. Co. 


UVARTERLY # | EPORT OF THE MOUNT 
MORRIS BA . ,On the morning of the 
19th day of wl nd mis : 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts, mee due 
POCTOPB. .cscccccccs 
Due from director: 
Due from trust companies, Sti ate and 
National banks, as per schedule 
Banking house and lot, as per 








from di- 







$1,830,281 59 
SOB 





158,876 3 


SO acco cctesscacssccses $175,000 00 
Other real estate, as per sched- 
Gy iad ccc cdeeceassawcccsecserae 101,243 60 


276,245 69 





Bonds und mortgages, as per sc schedule, va 6,000 00 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule. hia 40 112 50 
PER ivacavanassectdcnanecedinscpncosencatens 145,574 56 


U.S. legal-tender notes and circulating 
notes of National bank 
Cash items, viz.: Bills and checks for the 
next day’s exchanges 
Loss and expenses, viz.: 
Current expenses 
Rs aa tices: dsc wewseddadarnetncecteadeuces 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash .. 


Surplus fund. 
Undivided profits, vi 


146,961 00 


122,641 20 






10,975 69 


#2,785,524 71 


250,000 00 
300,000 00 






Discount... #5,7:0 28 
NGS vavacvciovdesccvses M42 47 
Interest...... 2 a 647 77 
CERSF PEORIR cc ccccccesccees. 42,442 67 


. 47,015 19 
Due depositors as follows,viz.: 

Deposits subject to check... $2,017,773 10 

< — certificates of ac- 


sicecceesoredenedsescccnce 33,920) 42 
Ce ited CRBORBRi ovscscccsseee 2s, 6 al 
a 2.079, 781 73 
Due trust companies, State 
and * ational banks, as per 
BOHODUIC....cccccccce csccccece #76162 92 
Due private bankers and 
brokers, as per schedule. 70 93 


me 36,633 85 
included 
the above 


Amount due not 
under any of 
heads, viz.: 

Cashier’s checks outstand- 





ing, given for loans and 
discounts sueeencee ve 
Unpaid dividends.........ce06 
- —_—-—— 35,095 94 
NC 07g acanssndneengeieunaedeaiaes 2,088,524 7 


STATE OF Pwe YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, : 

JOS. M. DE VEAU, President, and THOS, W ROB- 
INSON, Cashier, of the Mount Morris Bank, a bank 
located and doing busine 88 at No. 85 East 125th Stree +, 
in the city of New York, in said county, being duly 
sworn, each for himeelf, says that the foregoing re- 
port, with the schedule accompanying the same, is, in 
all respects, a true statement of the condition of the 
said bank before the transaction of any business 
on the Wth day of September, 1893, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief; and they further say that the 
business of said bank has been transacted at the lo- 
cation named, and not elsewhere, and that the above 
report is made in compliance with an official notice 
received from the Superintendent of Banks designat- 
ing the lith day of September, 1893, as the day on 
which such report shall be oo 

JOS. M. can puoeidons. 
THOS. EROBINSON vashier. 
Severally subscribed aby sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 26th day of a 1893, before me, 








0. H. LIVERMORE, 
Notary Public. New York Couuty, 


QUARTE SRLY REPORT OF THE FIFTH 

AVENUE BANK OF NEW YORK, on the morn- 
ing of the 19th day of September, 1893: 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts, less due from di- 

rectors .. eevee eee 
Due fro n directors 
Over drafts, as per si 
Due from State and } 


eecce-cocce $4,325,078 23 
87,000 00 
4,329 96 








BI Sine stds cedagasdcewccess: sccud 94,259 82 
Due from private bankers, as_ per 
NE Sudeatesacccwida 06, a=<addcecceua 23 66 


Banking house and lot, as per ‘schedule. 


232,066 60 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule 


236,793 13 








Spec EERE RAE EE $23,707 1s 
U.S. legal-tender notes and circular ing 

notes of National binks................. 593,155 60 
Cash items, viz.: Bills and 

checks for the next day’s 

OUR ican <. ntcceces $189,881 25 
Other items Carried as cash, 

as per schedule............ 21,060 O7— — 210,941 32 
Loss and expenses, vi 

EE hid nidanenddstauataduswdansnie 13 9 
Assets not ine lauded under any of the 

above heads, viz.: 

Due from vy. Rautdeepeeewia 2,000 00 








Total 


LIABILITIEF 








Capital stockpaid in, in cash 
Surplus and profits 

Due depositors. ... 
Certified checks 


$100,090 00 
1, 134.724 08 
5,490 pa 94 





$6,659,303 80 
STATE OF 3 RK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

8. FRISSE LL, President, and 
DEAN, Cashier, of the Fifth Avenue Bank of 
New York, a bank located and doing business at 
580 Fifth Avenue, in the city of New York, in 
said county, being duly sworn, each for himself, says 
that the foregoing report, with the schedule accom- 
panying the same, is, in all re spects, a true state- 
ment of the condition of the said bank before = 
transaction of any business on the 19th da 
September, 1805, to the best of his knowledge A R, be- 
lief; and they ‘further say that the business of said 
bank has been transacted at the location named, and 
not elsewhere; and that the above report is made in 
compliance with an oiticial notice received from the 
Superintendent of Banks designating the 19th day 
of September, 1893, as the day on which such report 
shall be made. 


Total... 





A. FRISSELL, President. 
Pita ANK DEAN, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and swor: to by both depo- 
neots the 27th day of Se ptember, 1883, before me. 
STANTON CURRY, 
Westchester Co. 


Notary . ‘ublic, 


Certificate filed in N.Y. 


qQ" ARTE Ft ¥ ar ORT OF THE MuR- 
KAY Lae on the morning of the 19th 
day of Se oan a Ry 





RESOUR( ES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 
PRR ata i cine antcctodceseacceedus 
Due fram directors anieewaneisws 
Overdrafts, us per sc hedule eiwedwaen ede 
Due from trust companies, State and Na- 
tional banks, as per sche Lule ; 
Other real estate, as per schedule : 
Bonds and mortgages, us per sche dule. 
Stoc ks and bonds, as per schedule........ 
Speci 
U.S. le gal- tender notes and circ ‘ulating 
notes of National banks... 
Cash items, viz.: bills and 
checks for the next day's 
exchanges 
Other items carried as ¢ ash, 
as per schedule 
Current expenses... 
Assets not included 
above heads, viz.: 
Furniture and fixtures... $5,050 00 
Suspense account 9,003 42 
. ———— 12,058 42 


$1,465,832 97 
40,658 27 
4,501 90 


128,163 85 
24,054 55 
5 ) 





é 5 UF 
52,940 25 


82,311 00 


$1L2,789 28 


4,684 02 





under uny ‘of the 





Total ‘ ‘ "$2,022,627. 00 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash. 
Surplus fund. ‘ 
Undivided profits, viz.: 
Discount 


$100,000 00 
300,000 00 









2,955 it 


118,685 28 
Due depositors, as follows, viz.: 
Deposits supject to check. $1,372,858 99 


Demand certificates of 
deposit...... +e ‘ 240 OO 
Certied checks... 5h 45 





Due trust companies, State and National 
banks as per sche dule ee 
Unpaid dividends... 


Total ES EE eee ere ee Te 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW Youx, 83. 
WIL, LIAM A. DAKLING, President, and ALBE er 
H. GAL#, Cashier of Murray Hill bank, a bank lo- 
cated and doing business at No, 760 Third Avenue, in 
the city of New York, in said county, being duly 
sworn, each ‘for himself, says thut the foregoing re- 
port, with the schedule accompanying the saime, is, in 
all respects, a true statement of the condition of the 
sald bank, before the transaction of any business on 
the 19th day of Septem ber, 1804, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief; and they further say that the busi- 
ness of said bank has been transacted at the location 
named, and not elsewhere ; wand that the above report 
is made in Compliance with an o.ticial notice received 
from the Superiat sudent of d4ads desigaating the 
With day of September, 1343, as the day on which such 
report shall be made. 
WM. A. DARLING, 
A. H. GALE, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 26th day of bs ptember, 1803, before me, 
HARLES F. BRADBURY, 
Notary Public City wal County of New York, 


70,945 68 
404 60 





President, 


(345.) 


( U ABTERL x BEroRt OF THE ELEV- 

© ENTH W SANK,on the morning of the 

Nineteenth (1 ith) y 4, ~ September, 1893: 
RESOURCES. 

from dl- 


less due 


Loans and discounts, 





rectors 
Due from direct« .f 
Overdrafts iE 
Due from State and National banks 144.04 ly 
Kanking house and lov........ 45,000 00 
Other real estate 1,075 00 


57,875 OO 


29,424 00 





Stocks and bonds... 
Specie 
United States legal-tender notes ande ir 
culating notes of National banks....... 
Bills and checks for the next day's ex- 
GN Cie veced sad excaksncceccedssecuuas 
Items carried as cash.... 
Current expenses............ 


116,608 00 


46,812 96 





7,183 31 





POaitid sietcaecsescacaczes 2,077 30 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in Casn............66 
Undivided profits, viz.: 
Discount 
Exchange ons 928 33 
Interest Pudaaemamaanae’ 1,4%5 09 
Other prolits.. 237,870 71- 
wee de positors ‘as follows, 


$100,000 00 
$12,185 90 





252,450 08 


#1, 167.647 41 
15,372 09 

26,482 [7— 1,209,592 27 
125 vo 


De posits subject to check 
Demand certificates of de- 
posit 
Certified checks.. 
Unpaid dividends..... 















Total...ces+- $1.54 in 30 
STATE Or NEW York, Cot Sty OF NEW York. 
GeHo.V. QUIN FAR, Vice President, and C HAS. E. 


BROWN, Cashier, of the EL K VENTH WARD BANK, 
a bank located and doing business at No. 47 Avenue 
D, in the city of New York, in said county, being daly 
sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing re- 
port, with the schedule accompanying the same, 1s, in 
all respects, a true statement of the condition of the 
said bank before the transaction of any business on 
the 1%th day of S-+ptember, 1894, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief; and they further say that the 
business of said bank has been transacted at the loca- 
tion named, and not elsewhere; and that the above 
report is made in compliance with an oificial notice 
received from the Superintendent of Banks designa- 
ting the wh day of September, 1893, as the day on 
which such report shall be made. 
ps VU. W.QUINTA«D. Vice President. 
CHAS. E. BROWN, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 2th day of September, 1893, before me, 
JOE SWALNE, 
Notarv Public, Kings Co, 





Certificate filed in N. Y Co 








99 
ror 


(1350) 





THE 


INDEPENDENT 





October 3, 


1898, 








( UARTERLY REPORT OF THE BANK 
OF AMERICA, Ga the morning of Tuesday the 
14h day of September, 1843, 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 


OO ELLE LE ELLIE TS $12,265,453 55 
Due from direc tors 104,000 U0 
OVETOATAIEG 2.0.00. cece cers srccessccceveces YS 77 
Due from trust companies, State and 

National banks see on $14,268 82 
Banking house and lot 990,000 LU 





SY 78 
2, 699, WA wD 


Stocks and bonds 
pecs ie.. 
S. legal-te nder notes | and ‘circulating 
notes or National ban 
Cash items, VIZ 
Bills and checks for the next 
day’s exchanges $5,045,208 42 
Other items carried asc cash, 67.221 9 
Clearing House loan certificates.......... 





1,266,092 79 


3,115,450 42 

2,045,000 0 

Total ehvaeeees one veseeees $25,404,093 81 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in, in cash $5,000,009 00 

nek 1,500,000 00 

610,925 68 





ided profits (net) 

Due de positors, as follows, vi 
Deposits subject to check, 
De mand certitic ates of de- 

rOnsit . ° 


"$10, 652,054 67 


8.951 22 
Certified checks — 16290 47 
Due trust ¢ pape ies, State and Nationat 
banks : 


12,505,785 36 


4,723,547 40 


Cashier's checks Outsti nding. on 21,192 37 
Unpaid dividends ..... eeee *e 5,587 Ou 
Taxes — 4),000 U0 


la 
Clearing House Joan ce rifle ates 1,000,000 00 
Total. 


. $25,404,095 81 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 


‘COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss. 

WILLIAM H, PE KINS, President, and WAL Penk 
M. BENNETT, Assistant ¢ ashier of the Bank of Ameri- 
ca,a bank located and doing business at Nos. 44 and 46 
Wall Street, in the city of New York, in said county, 
being duly sworn,each for iilmself, says that the fore- 
olny report is, in all respects, a true statement of the 
eondition of the said bank before the transaction of any 
business on the bith day of September, 1894, to the best 
of his Knowledge and belief; and they further say that 
the business of suid bank has been transacted at the 
location named, and not elsewhere; and that the 
above report bs mi ude in compliance with an oiticial 
notice received from the Superintendent of the Bank 
Department designating Tuesday, the lth day of 
September, IS. ua the day on which such report shall 
be made, 

WIL! ¢ ame e- PE re President. 
WAL . BENNETT, Assistant Cashier, 

Severally sulosc Til ~ and ale to by both depo- 

nents, the 26uh day of Seprember, Iss, Lefore me, 
il. tl. Frost, Jn., 
Nota “3 y Public, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in N.Y. 


REPORT OF 
a New 
of Sepvember, 
KRRSOU hte Ss. 


loans and discounts, less due 
rectors 
Due from directors : 
Overdratts, as per s¢ hedule 
Due froin trust Companies, State 
tional DALKS, as per ds he: jule 
Other real estate, us per schedule ° 
sjonds and morigages, as per schedule... 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule 
Specie > 
U.S. legal-tender notes and cire sseheciisiteed 
notes of Ni uuioni tl banks.... 
Casi items, Viz. 
Hills aud checks 
changes 
Other items 
schedule 


THE BOW- 
YORK, on the morning of 
Iss 


()' ARTERL, ¥ 


the 19on day 


from di- 
San ehie eve wits $2,191,630 14 
48,791 097 
- : 4,424 70 
and Na- 
sense VAT, 159 4 
1,549 3b 
14,600 00 
14, ie dt 
AST ,272 2 
sae 300,530 00 
for the next day's ex- 
jase pibesihuesneese 156,410 56 
carried avs cash, as per 
ones ecsen « ee 4,372 74 
Potal seeeenes . F552 ,041 24 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid tn, in cash.. 
Surplus fund 
Unaivided protits, viz.: 
Discounts eoee 


$250,000 00 
250,000 00 


Other prolits. cove 

Due depositors ¢ us fo llows, viz. 
Deposits sublect to check ibe 
Demand certificates of deposit 





2,092,007 42 
2,100 00 


CIOIMEOE GROCES, «00s cenccccecseves S270 4 
SORE REIN 2 56's . ben edcanewnendesvesos 524 U6 
Total... #3, 544,641 “4 
STATE OF NEW York, COUNTY OF Ne Ww YORK, 83. 
H. P. DE GRAPE, President, and F.C. MAYHEW, 


Cashier, of the BOWEKY BANK OF NE W YORK, a 
bank located and doing business at No. 62 Bowery, in 
the city of New Yorn, in said county, being duly 
sworn, each for himself,says that the foregoing report, 
with the schedule accompanying the same, is, in all 
respects, @ true statement of the condition of the said 
bank before the transaction of any business on the 
vin day of September, sus, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief; and they further say that the busi- 
hess OF said baud bas been transacted at the location 
named, and not elsewhere, und that the above report 
Ss thade in compliance with an official notice received 
rom the Superintendent of Banks designating the 
Yth day of September, sts, as tne day on which such 
eport shall be made. 
H.P. DEGRAFF, 
YW. Cc. MAYHEW, 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
hents, the 27th day of September, i, before me, 
Wa. KK. Kt RAN, Notary Public (No. 40),N. Y- 


President. 
Cashier. 


( { Ao nyydd ¥Y REPORT OF TILE ORIEN. 
ANK, on the morning of the Mth day 


ol se Pas Ft r, Isis 


RESOURCES. 

Lanne and discounts, less due 
CUOPs..... 
Dan frou dire: 


from dl- 


tors 


$1,506,925 59 
45,500 U0 









Overdratts, as per s¢ he dule, 1013 60 
Due from trust companies, State ‘and Na 1- 

Lighal Dangs, 48 per scuedule............ 166,818 47 
Banking house and lot, as per 

ecnedule........ Soeeneeee PYg30,000 OO 
Ovher real estate, as per sched- 

ROD. oniccccneenecdstwsnnescdens OU OU 80,000 00 
Stocks and be mds, as per sche dule........ 318,275 vu 
Spec cle 143,t08 OL 
U. legal-tender notes and velrulating 

hotes of Ni tlighal bunks. ... 194,539 OO 

Cash items, viz.: 

ils and Checks for the next 

day's exchanyes... « B70,690 26 
Other items ¢ arried | as ¢ ash, 
as per sunedule...........006 16,598 52 87,248 7S 
Loss and expenses, viz.: 

Currentexp the ers 50 77 
New Yorn Clearing Hous e loan certifi- 

cates bers>utebckhrbunibe bceesaeceectes 120,000 00 

SPINE) Acichinaveanadiendexsrabincsspeeesas $2,468,769 58 


L IAB IL ITIES 
Capita) stock paid in, in cash, 
Surplus fund 
Undivided protits, viz. 


$500,000 00 
300,000) 00 





Discount cesses © 11,829 12 
Kent ‘ - cae 1,628 3s 
Interest. 4,008 77 
Otner pro 112.448 53 20,014 su 


Due de leeeae 3 fe nie ows, viz 
Deposits subjec 
Demand ce 


L lo check,. 
ruificates of ‘do 


$1,890,480 SS 





posit. : 125 OU 
Certified checks.....00000/. 45,095 02 1,786,700 90 
Amount due not included under any of 
the above heads, viz.: ; 
appends GIVIGOIAS, ..0.ccccccccccccecccvcess 2,138 88 
MENRINc5sisbhvbbshewesvbuubssecsckuss $2,468,769 53 
STATE OF NEW York, COUNTY OF ‘New YorK, 
CLINTON W. STARKEY, President, and NEL- 
SON G. AYRES, Cashier, of the ORTENTAL BANK, 


a bank located and dk oli business at No. 122 Bowery , 
iu the city of New Yorx, in said ¢ ounty, being duly 
swora, each for himself, says that the tore yong re- 
port, with the schedule acc ompanying the sate, is, in 
all respects, a true statement of the condition of the 
said bank, before the transaction of any business on 
the 19th day of September, 1893, to the best of his Knowl- 
edge and belief; and they further say that the busi- 
ness Of said bi unk has been transacted at the location 
named, and not elsewhere, and that the above re port 
is made in compliatice with an official notice received 
from the Superintendent of Banks de signating the 
9th day of September, 1s¥3, as the day on whic h suc h 
report shall ge made, 

STARKEY, 


CLINTON W. 
AYRES, Cashi 





> 
NELSON G. Svesidont. 


Severally subscribed and sworn to by ‘both depo- 
nents, the 2th day of September, _ petore 4 , 


Jos. E. KE 
Notary Public (No. i) x Y. Co. 





FRANK B. BEERS, |. 


200 MONTAGUE STREET, 
Telephone 1663, Brooklyn 


(Long Distance). Brooklyn, N.Y. 


City, | For Estates, 
Gov'nt, B ( ND \ Institutions, 
Local ) Individuals. 


Gas, Bank, Ferry, Trust and other Stocks 
7% MINNESOTA 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


The Finest Farming Lands in the West. 
Write to the 


ST. PAUL & MINNEAPOLIS TRUST 00., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


READING NOTICES. 


Mu. HENRY 8S. NORTHROP, of 3) Rose Street, will 
be glad to send bis illustrated circular, descriptive of 
the large variety of patterns of stamped steel ceilings 
manufactured by him, These ceilings can be suc- 
cessfully put up in old or new buildings, and the ef- 
fect is very fine. They add very greatly to the ap- 

pearance of a room, are bighly to be recommended on 
the score of health, and are a great protection from 
fire. They are water proof and are not injured by 
le aks, and being lighter than plaster are of less strain 
on large buildings. We have inspected many rooms 
having stamped steel ceilings, and the wonder is that 
they were not brought we ne ral _use years ago. 


THE HOME WARMING QUESTION. 


STeAM and Hot Water are believed to be the two 
best systems of home warming. In elther case, what 
poiler to buy is often a perplexing question to the 
intending purchaser who finds many different kinds 
in the market. A selection will be facilitated by a 
careful reading of the illustrated catalogue of the 
Furman Boljlers, made the Herendeen Mfg. Co., 
of Geneva, N. Y., who aan the publication free 
on request, Many thousands of these boilers are in 
use for either Steam or Hot Water heating. This 
publication describes them as attractive in appear- 
y safe, durable, run noiselessly, will 
not leak, corrode nor burn out, are free from gas, 
dust or smoke, radiate very lictlé heat in the cellar, 
are self-cleaning and selt-reguiating, easy to man- 
age, and are great coal-savers. Over 10 pages of the 
catalogue contain letters from people all over the 
country expressive of satisfaction with the success- 
ful operation of the Furman Boiler, The text is very 
attractively illustrated with views of several hun- 
dred residences and puildings where these boilers 
are used. There are also several thousand references 
from all parts of the country, arranged alphabet- 
ically by States and Towns, 

Another publication, 64 pages, entitled * Home- 
Warming and Ventilat‘on,” is also sent free by the 
Herendeen Mfg. Co., on request. It contains many 
interesting articles on these subjects by experts and 
well-known writers, 











bench, 
re. le Kk Co 


WOOLENS. 


Hand-loom Irish Tweeds, 
English, Scotch and Irish Suitings. 
BEAVERS, KERSEYS, MELTONS, 
Box Cloths, Vieunas, Cheviots, 
COVERT COATINGS, FRIEZES. 

English Trouserings. 


LADIES’ CLOTHS. 
Troadovauy KR 4 9th a 


NEW YORK, 





RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


AMERICAN N MISSIONARY ASSOCIA. 


THE forty-seventh annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association will be held in the First 
Congregational Church of Elgin, Ill, October 24th 
26th. he meeting will open at 3 P. M. with an ad- 
dress of welcome from Pastor J. H. Selden, and a 
response by President Merrill E. Gates. The Geners! 
survey and Treasurer’s Keport will be presented. [n 
the evening the Kev. Nehemiah Heep doaace th of Boston, 
will preach the sermon. As far as possible the peo- 
ple of Elgin will furnish enter:ainment. 

No railroad rates can be obtained other than the 
reductions offered for visiting the Columbian Expo- 
sition. Our friends can avail themselves of these. 
Elzin is reached by trains on the Northwestern Kail- 
way or on the Milwaukee and st. Paul Railway, and 
is about one hour’s ride from Chicago. 

Such delegates and friends of the American Mis- 
Sonery Association as desire entertainment, are 

uested to address Orlando Davidson, Esq. Elgin, 
ll., Chairman of the Local Committee, not later than 
the fifteenth of October. 








PY On SLIP 


No ruined stockings; no 
embarrassing break-downs; 
no metal in contact with 
the flesh, as all parts except 
the loop are inclosed in the 
webbing. 

Samples by mail. Silk 
Elastic, Ladies’ size, 40c.; 
with Belts, 75c.; Cotton 
Elastic, Ladies, 20c.; with 
Belt, 30c. 

Sold by Leading Merchants. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, New York. ¢ 


THE 


ATH 


THE DIRECT ROUTE 
between CHICAGO and 


DES MOINES 


DAILY TRAINS 


with Free Reclining Chair Cars 


EAN 





and Palace Sleeping ¢ Cars 


~ Through without - change. 


PERFECT TRACK and EQUIPMENT 


All Agents sell Tickets via the 
Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


W.H. Newman, J.M. Whitman, W. A. Thrall, 
3d Vice-Pres. Gen. Manager. Gen. Pas. & Tkt. Agt. 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for THE 


INDEPENDENT capable of entail 26 num- 


FINE CHINAS, 
Rich Glass and Lamps 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

















GEMS FOR COLLECTIONS, PIECES OF MERIT 
FOR HOME sitiieassinmnaieadaiaataiad 


Table and Toilet Ware in Variety. 


VISITORS CORDIALLY INVITED. 


PITKIN & BROOKS, 


RETAIL, 
STATE & LAKE STREETS, CHICAGO. 





——— 


Silks and Velvets, 


This week additional designs in Satin 
Liberty, Plain, and with Barre, Satin Lumi- 
neuse Lance, Moire Antique Faconne, Moire 
Antique Imprime, and other exclusive Nov- 
elties will be shown by us. 

Of last season’s styles about 5,000 yards 
will be offered at $1.00 to $200 per yard, 
The Oolorings are adapted for both Evening 
and Street wear. 

IN THE BASEMENT 

Will be found the largest and most interest- 
ing stock of Silks and Velvets yet shown 
there. Light and dark colors. All the most 
desirable makes represented. Rich qualities 
of figured Indias, 45 cents per yard, 

Atour 50 cent counter will be represented 
10 different lines of goods, 

Special qualities in Black Silks will be in- 
cluded in next week's offering, 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


NEW YORK, 


Hilton, Hughes & Co, 
Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co. 


100 Pieces 
FINE WILTON CARPETS 


(Standard Quality), 





| 35 
. per yard. 


Regular Price, $2.50. 


VELVET CARPETS, 
cents. 


Reduced from $1.25. 


Oriental Rugs, 


Khiva and Cashmere, 


suitable for Reception, Dining Rooms 


and Offices, 


Anatolian Mats 


: aa to 6.°° 


Parquet Flooring, best 
workmanship guaranteed 
at lowest prices. 


Broadway, 4th Ave.. 9th and 10th Sts., 
NEW YORK, 


-|ORIENTAL RUGS. 





(Look for this window.) 
Money saved by buying direct from the 
only exclusive Rug importing 
United States. 


VAN GAASBEEK & ARKELL,. 


house in the 





935 Broadway. cor. 22d Street, New York, 
When you write please mention this paper. 











October 5, 1893. 


THE 


INDEPENDENT. 





(1351) 23 








A 
Mistaken 
Idea : 


prevails among many people that 
the only places to get styles and rea- 
sonable prices are in one or two 
the metropolitan cities. 

We correct that mistake. 

Knowing that feeling we send our 
buyers to the best markets in the 
world, with instructions to buy the 
best in large enough quantities to 
yet the lowest prices. Manufactur- 
ers and jobbers know this. The ones 
that grant us concessions we patron- 
ize, the others we don’t. This makes 
our prices often lower than any- 
body’s. 

As for styles and fashions, we keep 
men most all the time where styles 
originate, 80 we are always at the 
fore with the latest. 


85 cents*a yard instead of $1.25 


To illustrate : 


on three special lines of Stylish Suit- 
ings. Aclean saving of forty cents 
on every yard you buy. 

First one.—Persian Hopsackings, 52 inches wide, 


three and four colorings to the inch, $1.25 
fabric for 85 cents a yard, 


Second one.—Imported Natte Plaids, ordered 
by a big Western house, butcanceled owing to 
late delivery. A $1.25 stuff. We bought it at 
our own price. You can buy it here at 85 
cents. 


Third one.—An extra wide imported Diagonal, 


sometimes called Drap d’Alma_ by the 
trade. Well worth $1.25a yasd. But we say 
so cents. Inten of the latest Fall shades, 


Other illustrations. Better styles 


for so little money were never sold 
anywhere: 
For 5%, a yard are Black and Colored Fine 
Serges, Black and Colored Cashmeres, Fancy 


Hopsackings, Knickerbocker Suitings, Plaids 
of all sorts. All wool, 


Storm Serges, the best fabric made for the all- 
round dress, 45 inches wide, 50e. a yard; 50 
inches wide, 7$e, a vard. Both worth double. 


French Plaids, Scotch Clan Colors, nothing 
handsomer for children’s dresses, bright and 
cheerful, 75e. and SSe,. a yard. 


Persian Hopsackings, 52 inches wide, in two, 
three, and four-toned effects, extra weight and 
extra quality, @45e. a yard. 


Dash Novelty, 40 inches wide, in combinations 
of pavy and leaf green, tobacco and black, 
green and black, navy and cardinal, eminence 
and moss green, $1 a yard, 


Checkered Novelty, 40 inches wide, about the 
same color combinations as above, $1 a yard, 


Broadcloth, 50 inches wide, all the new fall 
shades, the best ever sold at ®4 a yard, 


Figured Cashmeres, 46 inches wide, floral de- 
signs; 40 inches wide, dice patterns, excellent 
for house gowns. #1.°25 a yard. 


SHOPPING BY MALL 


To have our Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue at’ your elbow is like having 
our store where you can step into it. 
Now Ready. Write for it—free. 


Jos.Horne&Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


INDIA PROOFS. 


STEEL ENGRAVING, 


BY 


RITCHIE. 
Price, $6.00, Postage or Express Prepaid, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


130 Fulton St., New York. 





Davis Collamore & Co., 


LIMITED, 
DESIGNERS OF ARTISTIC NOVELTIES IN 


PORCELAIN, POTTERY AND CRYSTAL. 


We make a specialty of American productions, and control for this city the 
best lines manufactured in this county, as follows: 


ROOKWOOD POTTERY. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1889. 


Hawkes’ American Cut Glass. 
Grand Prize Paris Exposition, 1889, 


CERAMIC ART PORCELAIN. 


A fine porcelain, the decoration being chiefly in floral designs, and compris- 
ing an attractive collection of novelties, such as Boudoir sets, Hand mirrors 
Toilet articles and Manicure sets. 


BROADWAY and 21st ST., New York. 
Pride of the West Muslin. 


Pint As Linen and Soft as Silk. 


| 
When once worn | 
no other Muslin will be used. 


Try it, and pay a little 
more for shirts, if necessary, in order to get a good 
article. Ask for ‘‘ Pride of the West,” and take no 
substitute. | 

For sale by all leading Men’s Furnishers and retail Dry-Goods 
dealers in the United States. 






| 
| 
| \ 
| 
= 





wa \ 3 SIXTH AVENUE, 
() NEILL 20th to 2ist STREET, 3 
NEW YORK. 3 
$ IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. — 3 
Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Furni- ; 
3 ture, Curtains, China, Glassware, ete. 3 
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€ . 
3 Send for our Catalogue. 3 
r $ 
‘ We are now booking names for the Fall and Winter edition of our $ 
3 Illustrated Catalogue, ready September 10th and mailed FREE to out of ; 
$ town residents. As the demand for this book is always greater than , 
$ the supply we ask you to send in your name early. g 
‘ We make a Specialty of Mail Order Business, sending Goods to all 8 
$ partsof the world. Guaranteeing perfect satisfaction to the customer ‘ 
$ or refunding the money. This feature of our business secures and re- 2 
3 tains the confidence of a vast patronage, who find it a pleasure to deal 2 
. 
§ with a house whose reliability is assured, and where all wants can be $ 
‘ promptly supplied at Lowest Prices. $ 
$ All Purchases Delivered by Express Free of Charge at 
¢ . . . = > . 
§ any Point within a Radius of 100 Miles of New York City. ¢ 
€ 
€ 


; -H. O’NEILL & CO. 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of TIE INDEPENDENT who would like to 
have a specimen copy of the paper sent toa friend can be accommo- 
dated by sending, on a postal card, the name and address to which 
he would like the paper sent. 




















JSnsurance. 


COMMISSIONERS IN CONVEN- 
TION. 


THE twenty-fourth annual convention 
of insurance commissioners was held in 
Chicago, September 18th—l4th, seventeen 
States being represented. The longest 
committee report presented was from the 
committee on mortality and interest rates. 
As to the latter, the report finds that the 
gross income received as rent, dividends 
and interest is separable into (a) the cost 
of investing, collecting and keeping the 
accounts, including loss of time in invest- 
ing principal and interest; (b) the pre- 
mium for insuring the return of princi- 
pal and payment of interest, ** which is 
equal to the loss to the lender from taxa- 
tion, unavoidable accidents, unstable 
government and Jaws, peculation and in_ 
solvency of borrower’’; (c) the net price 
realized for the use of the funds invested 
or the pure interest portion. The gross 
rate (the report says the net rate, but this 
is clearly an error) is governed by supply 
and demand in the loan market, being 
always highest in new countries where 
there has been little opportunity for accu- 
mulation. As countries grow older and 
more settled, the laws and government 
tend to become more stable and the pro- 
tection of property more effective and 
less costly ; thus the second element (b) 
tends toward reduction. The cost of 
handling investments (c) ‘ likewise tends 
to become less as countries grow, not 
alone because of the greater dissemira- 
tion of banks, clearing houses, exchanges 
and other means of making cheap and 
quick collections and investments, but be- 
cause of the greater size of institutions,” 
for a million dollars cost proportionately 
less to handle than a hundred. 
report : 





Says the 


“Thus it would appear that all the parts 
which go to make up the gross rate of in- 
terest tend to decrease with time in a new 
country as it becomes fully settled. The 
history of this nation not only offers no ex 
ception, but strikingly confirms this well- 
recognized principle. Taking 
returns we find : 


its census 


Rate of Average 





Year. Population. Increase. gross Int. 
a oa 
= at #6 percent. 7 per cent, 
1880... .! 5H, TRS t 


1800. | 6zezee50( “> percent. 5 per cent. 

“The rate of increase in population dur 
ing these decades, thirty years apart, has 
decreased 30 per cent., and the rate of inter- 
est has decreased 28 per cent., a concurrence 
truly remarkable. 

“ At this rate of decrease the ratio of in 
crease for population for 1940 would only be 
one per cent. per annum, which is about 
that of European nations. It is not unlike- 
ly that our rate of increase will drop off 
more rapidly than heretofore, as public 
sentiment is in favor of restricting immi- 
gration, and much of our unsettled terri- 
tory in the far West isso barren that it 
may well be considered doubtful that a 
greater population than the 140,000,000, 
which would be attained in 140 at 
decreasing ratios, could be 
maintained, 

‘‘ Again, the above calculation is made 
for the whole country ; whereas the period 
of minimum increase in the Eastern and 
Middle States, where the largest body of 
insurance investments are made, will be 
reached much earlier than in the Western 
and Southern States. It is, therefore, reason- 
able and conservative to expect our Kastern 
population to reach a similar point of satu- 
ration as that of England, Germany and 
France to-day, in about thirty years, and 
we should be prepared to encounter at three 
per cent. (four per cent. gross) rate of in- 
terest with this period. 

“We suggest a difference of one per cent. 
between the net rate (c) and the gross rate 
for interest. This is upon the assumption 
that the cost of handling investments (@) 
and the risk of losing the principal (J) are 
equal to one per cent., calculated on the 
principal. We reach this result from an 
examipation of savings bank, trust com- 
pany and insurance statistics. The 
four per cent. gross rate which may be ex- 
pected to prevail in the Eastern and Middle 
States thirty years hence would only yield 
about three per cent, net interest. 

“The immediate question is how to ad- 
just the reserves so as to meet this decline. 
The present large volume of business upon 
the companies’ books is based on premiums 


present 
comfortably 
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and reserves calculated upon the assump- 
tion that four per cent. net interest will be 
obtained from the date the premiums are 
due during the continuance of these con- 
tracts, some of which will be outstanding 
for more than fifty years. 

“It would seem best-—and such appears 
to be the majority opinion of the com panies 
themselves—to let the old busiress stand 
upon its four per cent. basis until it runs 
off the books by death, maturity ana lapse, 
and to put the new business only upon the 
lower rate of interest. If the new business 
is thus put upon a three per cent. net basis 
it would gain on an average ore-half per 
cent. during the thirty years through which 
the rate was falling from fcur to three per 
cent., and thus act as a set-off to the corre- 
spondir g loss of one-half per cent. on the 
old business during this period. 

“At the end of this thirty years the old 
business will bave nearly disappeared, and 
practically all of the business will be upon 
a three per cent. standard, witbout having 
disturbed the original basis upon which the 
policy contracts were calculated. It may 
be objected that to use the interest gains 
on new business in order to make good the 
interest loss on old is inequitable between 
members. This is not a question for State 
departments to consider, but a matter of 
internal adjustment by the companies in 
making up dividends according to contri- 
bution among members. Much of this dif- 
ficulty can be cured by charuing old mem- 
bers for loss on Interest against their mor- 
tality and margin gains; besides the pres 
ent surplus (which belongs to old members) 
may be used us far as it will go as an offset. 
It should likewise be borne in mind that 
new business is scarcely ever charged with 
its due proportion of initial cost, and a 
slight contribution from its interest gains 
to the older members, who share their 
greater expense, Would not be unjust,” 


While it is literally true that all the 
parts which make up the gross rate or the 
interest received do tend to decline as 
stated, the proposition seems to be very 
clumsily and not very clearly expressed, 
nor does it hint at all at one rather impor- 
tant qualification, namely: that the de- 
crease in the two elements chargeable 
against gross interest is, as far as it goes, 
an offset to the decline in gross interest 
and thus retards the decline in the net 
rate. 

A mincrity report dissents from the ree- 
ommendation that the interest rate as- 
sumed ought tobe reduced, and the sub- 
ject was put over to next year, 

The committee to whom was referred. a 
year ago, Mr. D. P. Fackler’s paper pro- 
posing # limitation on the size of life 
companies reported that the three largest 
companies (which are the ones that would 
soonest be affected by any attempted lim- 
itation) had made no reply to the com- 
mittee’s request for an expression of opin- 
ion on the subj) ct, but that about half of 
the entire pumber doing business gener- 
allyin the United States had favored the 
committee with their views. Several of 
the replies questioned the existence of the 
evil Mr. Fackler alleged, and none of them 
indicated any approval of the measure he 
suggested as remedial. The con mittee 
had not been able to agree upon anything 
to recommend, and, on their request, were 
relieved from furtber consideration of the 
subject. We might add that there is no 
prospect whatever of any attemp's being 





made toward = statutory limitation of 
growth—at least for the present. On the 
whole, we are satisfied to have the subject 
dropped. 

The retiring President, Commissioner 
Linehan. of New Hampshire, maue in the 
following a practical, umely and va'uable 
suggestion, which we regret to say seems 
to have been quietly passed over : 


“In this connection there is another 
matter which L would like to bring to your 
attention, and that is in relation to the 
examination of lusurance companies other 
than those organized under the laws of our 
own individual State. Under the laws of 
New Hampshire ‘the commissioner is 
authorized to eXamine into the condition 
and affairs of any domestic or foreizn in- 
surance company doing business or pro- 
posing to do busipess in the State.’ Now 
it strikes me that, altho a commissioner 
has aright to make an examination, that 
such right ought to be exercised only under 
the most extreme necessity, and such a 
necessity could exist only when the insur- 
ance departinent in which the company is 
located neglects, if called upon, to make 
the examination. 

“In other words, looking at it from my 
standpoint, 1 do not think it would be 
proper for me, simply because the laws of 
my State give me the power to goto Massa- 
chusetts or New York and make an exami- 
nation at an expense to the company of two 
or three hundred dollars, when the Massa- 
chusetts or New York departments, if t bad 
confidence in them, could make the exami- 
nation without any expense. This is a mat 
ter that concerns our-elves largely, and 
for one, I would lke to have some rule 
adopted so that we could work together 
without placing an additional tax on the 
com panies. 

“New Hampshire laws relating to the 
taxation of companies are pot burdensome, 
aud 4S M-urance Commissioner I believe 
my 'abors should be performed in the same 
spirit, tor in the end it is the policy holder, 
and not the company, that has to foot the 
bills,’”’ 


Real Estate 
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THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1893. 


AMNSETS............. peoesesns wareen $8,093,055 23 
LIA BILITIES.. 7,069,868 66 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,023,186 57 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON: Gen. Agt. __ 


WASHINGTON 


= Life 


Insurance 


Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
ASSETS, - - $12,000,000. 


The W-S-D. Life Policy of THE WASHINGTON 1s 
adapted to meet the wants of those who want a less 
expensive policy than an Endowment with equai re- 
sults. 

The guaranteed reserve, augmented by cash divi- 
dends, gives the owner of this policy a large and 
prettatie cash payment at a definite time, or, if pre- 
erred, an estate free of Incumbrance, Address 
E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres. & Supt., 

21 Cortlandt St... New York City. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 24th, 1893 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 192. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1842, to SIst December, 18?2.......... $3,690,250 88 


Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


SII ss bk ckb bbe seencnserceeensescnes 1,472,142 48 


Total Marine Premiums. 5,162,393 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


1802, to JIst December 1892... 3,759,198 05 


Losses paid during the same 
period $1,466,178 06 
Returnsof Premiums 
and Ekxpenses....... $738,617 09 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York. 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $7,816,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 2,027,000 00 
and Claims due the Com- 

pany estimated at 
Vremium Notes and Bills Recetvable. 


1,020,345 26 
1,836,622 4¢ 


Cash tn Bank.......ccccesseces > Ht) 


Amount 12,455,685 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 


of profits will be paid to the hoiders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sev- 
enth of February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 


be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, on 


their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 


Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 


est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
dveed at the time of payment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
garned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 18%, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
CHAS, H. MARSHALL, 
CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
EWD. FLOYD JONES, 
GEORGE H. MACY, 
LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WALDRON P, BKOWN, 
ANSON W. HARD, 
ISAAC BELL, 
N. DENTON SMITH, 
THOMAS MAITLAND, 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
GEORGE W.CAMPBELL 
VEKNON H. BROWN 


JD. JONES, 
W. HH. MOORE, 

A. A. RAVEN, 

HH. CHAPMAN, 


FIELD 
> POR : 
DEGROOT, 
V ’ H. WEBB, 
HOWZ é 


ACE GR 
WILL 


AY, 
M BK. DODGE, 
» BLISS, 
KR, 
- AHAND, CHRIs. : 3 
'OHN D. HEWLETT, LEANDER N, | 
C'MAKLES P. BURDETT, EVERETT FI 
HENRY EE, HAWLEY, WILLIAM B. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice President. 


The National 


Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut. 


The Courant, of Hartford, Conn., in its 
issue for September Ist, prints the follow- 
ing sketch of one of the great Hartford In- 
surance Companies, its growth under its 
present management, and a description of 
its new office building: 


The National Fire Insurance Company, of this city, 
has become one of the great concerns of the country 
in its important line of business. Outside of Hart- 
ford only three fire companies in allthe United States 
have a larger cash capital than the National, and in 
the volume of its assets it stands among the first 
dozen. This position of commanding importance bas 
been reached gradually and quietly, but none the less 
certainly, and the management do well to mark their 
recognition of the place the company occupies by the 
new home that they have built for it and into which 
it has now moved. The National’s building is one of 
the most attractive in Hartford, and combines with 
its modest beauty a thorough adaptability for every- 
day work. 

Sketch of the Company. 


The history of the National offers an interesting 
illustration of the successful business management 
that has made Hartford famous as the chief insur- 
ance headquarters of the country. The company 
was organized in the fall of 1871, immediately after 
the Chicago fire, when such severe losses had been 
met and paid here in Hartford, The original capital 
was $500,000, and this was actually over-subscribed. 
The stock was allotted to subscribers, and the com- 
pany entered the fleid only to meet within a year the 
great Boston fire. Its losses there were $16',000 or 
more, The stockholders at once voted to reduce the 
capital by $150,000, and then on the spot voted to raise 
itagain by that sum, and subscribed the money at 
once, They have never regretted what they did, 
From that day tothis the National bas been a suc- 
cess, and the company has now a cash capital of $1,. 
000,000. Its chief organizer and first president was 
the late Mark Howard, an experienced and very con- 
servative underwriter,who held the position until his 
death in Jauuary, 1887. At that date the company, 
which began with ¢500,000, had accumulated assets of 
about $1,900,000. 


Its Expansion in Recent Years, 
Judge James Nichols, who had been Secretary of 
the Nutional since its organization, was selected 
President when Mr. Howard died, and under his pro- 
gressive policy the company has developed rapidly in 
strength and extent of business. The following com- 
parisons will show some or the details of growth and 

tell their own story of progressive management : 


Jan. 1, '87. Jan. 1, 93. Increase. 
Assets... 


$1,183,547 
Busines: 


«ee $1,969,907 $5,155,454 
° 1837. isy2. 


Eastern 
Western. 
Pacitic 


$741,964 
1,053,003 
2tT049 


$2,012,516 $1,443,260 

During this period the National has reinsured the 
risks and taken the business of the Washington Fire 
and Marine of Boston, the Atlantic of Providence, 
the People’s of New York, the Kenton of Kentucky, 
the Fireman’s of Dayton, O., and the German Fire of 
Philadelphia. 

The Departments, 


$502,568 


$569,256 


The Western Department of the National, in which 
as the figures given indicate, a half of all its recent 
remarkable growth has taken place, was established 
January Ist, sss, and Fred 8. James, of Chicago, was 
appointed its general agent. The territory extends 
from the Ohio Kiver to the Dakotas and westward to 
include Kansas. Mr. James is reckoned one of the 
brightest insurance men in the West, and his is the 
leading local insurance agency in Chicago. 

In May, 1888, the Pacific coast agency was estab- 
lished at San Francisco, with George D. Dornin and 
William Sexton as managers, and in Isvl Mr. Dornin 
was made manager, with his son George W. as assist- 
ant, and a large business has been successfully built 
up there. 

The Eastern business has always been conducted 
from the home office. 


Threetold Increase in Six Years, 

The business of each department shows a great 
growth in the six years of President Nichols’s man- 
agement, increasing almost threefold in that period, 
and the National has not failed to pay every loss in 
full and also to pay its stockholders regular dividends 
of 10 per cent. a year, 

Executive Officers. 

President Nichols has become one of the veteransof 
fire insurance. He came to Hartford, a young law- 
yer, in 1854, and at first was assistant clerk of the 
county court, subsequently becoming a partner of the 
late Hon. Julius L. Strong. In 1862 and in 1864 and 1855 
he was clected judge of probate for this district, and 
in 1870 he became secretary of the old Merchants Fire 
Insurance Company. He has been connected with 
the National ever since its organization—twenty-two 
years ago. Bringing to it training and practice in 
the law, a large experience of men and affairs, delib- 
erate Judgment and shrewd foresight, he has proved 
just the man to conduct the affairs of the company in 
their later and important years of its development 
and its growth and stability are ample evidence of 
his executive ability. 

EK. G, Richards, secretary, was born at Worcester, 
Mass., in 188, and commenced his career as an under- 
writer in Is74 with the New England general agency 
of the Commercial Union Assurance Company of 
England. After service with this company, and later 
with the National Board of Fire Underwriters, he ac- 
cepted in April, 1877, the appointment of special agent 
for the Royal and Pennsylvania fire insurance com- 
panies under the New England managers, Messrs, 
Foster & Scull, Boston, and so continued until May, 
188], when he entered the service of the Queen Insur- 
ance Company as special agent for the New England 
States. He retained this position until May, 1887, 
when be resigned to accept the call to Hartford as 
secretary of the National. He was oneof the promot- 
ers and original members of the New England Insur- 
ance Exchange and chairman of many important 
committees. As secretary of the National he has had 
the principal charge of tne underwriting in the home 
department, and has made it a gratifying success. 





In February, 1891, B. R. Stillman was elected assist- 
ant secretary. Mr. Stillman was led into the insnr- 





ance business at Oswego through the offer of a place 
in an agency there to the boy standing highest in the 
high school examinations, He made the record and 
took the situation. Subsequently he was special 
agent for the Watertown Fire and later for the Sun 
Fire, and in 1884 was made general agent for the 
Springfield Fire & Marine. He has been president of 
the New England Insurance Exchange and is well 
and widely known among insurance men, 


The Board of Directors, 

The directors of the National make a board of note- 
worthy strength, being all of them prominent and 
leading men in social and business affairs. Sixof the 
twelve have been directors ever since the company 
organized. 

Homer Blanchard, one of the older business men of 
Harttord, was for many years president of the Weed 
Sewing Machine Company (since become the Pope 
Company) and is president of the Broad Brook Manu- 
facturing Company. 

James Bolter is president of the famous old Hart- 
ford National Bank—the vldest and largest bank in 
the State—and a director of the Dime Savings 
Bank. 

Ebenezer Roberts is of the firm of Keney, Roberts 
& Co., one of the richest and must widely known 
commercial houses of Hartford. Heis a director of 
the ‘Hartford National Bank, the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company and the Collins Company. 

Major-General William B. Franklin, for years at 
the head of the Colt works, is now president of the 
board of managers of National Soldiers’ Homes and 
isa director of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company and the Hartford steam Boiler In- 
spection & Insurance Company, 

William H, Lee of New York, who spends his sum- 
mers in Hartford, is the head of the well-known dry 
goods house of Lee, Tweedy & Co. Mr. Lee has been 
very successful in business and possesses a handsome 
fortune, much of it invested in choice New York real 
estate. He isa member of the Union League Club 
and of the New York Chamber of Commerce anda 
leader of affairs in the metropolis. He is a memuver 
of the New York Individual Underwriters. 

Colonel Frank W. Cheney is president of the great 
silk manufacturing concern, Cheney Brothers, of 
South Manchester, and isa director of the Co. necti- 
cut Mutual Life and the Steam 
Company. 

President James Nicbols was elected director in 
1874. He is also vice president of the Charter Oa« 
National Bank, trustee of the Society for savings, 
and director of the Pioenutx Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 

nieury A. Whitman, elected in 1876, for years im the 
wholesale dry goods business aud head of the Hart- 
ford Life & Annuity Insurance Company, has re- 
tired from active business, but, remains director here 
and iu the First National Bank. 

John K. Buck, elected in issu, is one of the leaders 
of the Connecticut bar and has twice represented 
his district in Congress. Heisone of the receivers 
of the Continental Lite Lnsurance Company and coun- 
sel for many large business interests hereabouts. 

Jouathan fF. Morris, elected in lssu, is president of 
the Charter Oaw National bank and vice president 
of the Society for savings. 

Jonpn L. Houston, of Pnompsonville, elected in 1882, 
is president of the great Hartford Carpet Company. 

Hepry ©, Judd, elected in iss4, son of one of the 
original directors, is of the woul tirmof H.C. Judd & 


Root, and is a alrector of the Hartford Nationai 
Bank, 


Architect 


Boiler Insurance 


Brocklesby’s Successtul 
Work. 


The beautiful new building of the National was de- 
signed by Architect W. C, Urocklesby of this city, 
who has been siugulirly successful in coub.ning 
simple elegance witu practical usefulness. It stands 
on the southwest corner of Pearl aud Lewis Streets, 
with a frontage of seventy-one feet on Pearl street 
anda length of b4 feeton Lewis Street. The main 
building, designed in Italian Kenaissance, is three 
stories high above a high Dasement, and there isa 
large extension in the rear, built in one lofty story 
containing the company’s working office. 

The material used is Milford pink granite for the 
base course, with Kibbe Quarry Lougmeadow stone 
for che first story, and above thay Koman or mottled 
brick with a finish of terra cotta. The different ma- 
terials are harmoniously combined 
pleasing effect. 

The Veurl street fagade is characterized midway 
in its length by a projec.ion extending through the 
several svories and marked at the street level by tue 
entrance porch whicu is designed wich supporting 
columns of Maine granite with molded bases and 
carved capitals of Longmeadow stone; the Jambs of 
the archway are Curved, and upon the frieze of the 
porch above the name of the company appears, while 
over the central window, and caretully executed in 
Lerra cotta, is seen in good relief the company’s coat- 
ol-arms. At the roof line is an ornate balustrade of 
terra cotta extending around the main building, and 
a similar finish is seen upon the Lewis Street wing. 
The chimneys are of Romin brick with a finish of 
terra co.ta. The general expression of the exterior of 
the building is that of digaity, elegance and repose, 
attuined by careful selection Of material, strict at- 
tention Lo tne architectural details of the design and 
good workinulishipin execution of tue plans. 

Fire proof construction has been used, the floors 
being made of irou beams and flat arches of hollow 
ule and partitions of brick and also porous terra 
cotta, 

rrom the porch a flight of granite steps lead 
throught the outer vestibule, whose sides are finished 
with panels of Lake Superior red sanastone, up to 
the main entrance, passing Which, one is admitted to 
a large central hall dooded with light from the roof 
down through wells on each floor, Upon the right 1s 
the vilice of the local agent looking toward Vearl 
sureet, and opposite is the directors’ room, having @ 
frontage on earl street and also lighted from Lewis 
Street. In the rear, and connected vy a small private 
ollice, is the president’s room. An expensive vault, 
equipped with the latest inventions, opens from the 
presiaent’s office. it is of burglar proof coustruc- 
lion, made of Chrome steel, and contains boxes simi- 
lur to tiiose of safe deposit companies The doors, 
both inside and outside, are about six inches thick, 
finished with Dexter combination iocas and Sargeut's 
time-lock. 

The beautiful vestibule is wainscoted with Sienna 
and American marble, and above that is the decora- 
tion in alight tint from the marble. The cornice is 
done in papier mache, 

The olce proper is 45 feet wide by 70 feet long, with 
a lofty ceiling 24 feet high. The side walls are divided 
into a series of shallow bays arched above, the spaces 
bein, ftiiled with steel cases with ro ling shutter 
fronts and the walls pierced at top of Cases with win- 
dows admitting ample light. Upon the east side, and 
connecting directly with the main office, are the 
secretary’s room, stenographer’s room, etc. ‘The 
rooms mentioned are twelve feet or more top to top, 
the hight above to ceiling of main office being occu- 
pied by a gallery with intervening arches, produc- 
lag a unique elfect. 

‘Yothe south of the gallery is a dining room, and 
over this in the tower part ts a kitchen, 

The decorations of the office in meliow tints of warm 
yellow and olive, relieved by subdued ornament, are 
ia good taste, and the result is a pleasing harmony of 
color etfects throughout. The furniture of the ollice 
is of quartered oak, stained to match the finish, and 
ut the entrance is a vestibule divided by a screen of 
= Slass and Oak from special design by tne archl- 

ect. 

«a thorough system of ventilation has been intro- 
duced, and the air is to be changed four times every 
hour. While the oifice presents a fine interior, there 
isnoching wuich is over-elaborated. Itis a working 
oitice for a working company. 

The general contract has veen executed by Charles 
8. Andrus. Among other contractors may be men- 
tioned H. B. Philbrick, carpenter work; Berlin Iron 
Bridge Company; Arcnitectural Terra Cotta Works; 
Arnold & Locke, de orations; Durantaye & Rankin, 
cut stone; Alvert Entress, carving; Derby & Kilsner, 
desks and furniture; fdward Mahl, plumbing; Her- 
ring, Hall, Marvin & Co., steel vault; A. B. Frank- 
lin, heating and ventilation; Murdock Parlor Grate 
Company, marble and mosaics; Kerr & Pancoast, 
papier Mache work; Archer & Paucoast Manutac- 
turing Company, gas and electric fixtures; C. R. 
Reynolds & Co., electricians; Phoenix Iron Works 
(Lincoln & Co.) stairways, etc. 


wilh a very 
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“THE CRIME OF NOT INSURING. 


By REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 
THE FIRST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


“Let him appoint officers over the land, and take up the fifth part of the land of Egypt tn the seven plente- 
ous years.”’—GEN, xlli, 34. 

These were the words of Joseph, the president of the first life insurance company that the world ever 
saw. Pharaoh had a dream that distracted him. He thought he stood on the banks of the river Nile, and 
saw coming up out of the river seven fat, sleek, glossy cows, and they began to browse in the thick grass. 
Nothing frightful about that. But after them, coming up out of the same river, he saw seven cows that were 
gaunt and starved, and the worst-looking cows that he had ever seen in the land, and in the ferocity of hunger 
they devoured their seven fat predecessors. Pharaoh, the King, sent for Joseph to decipher these midnight 
hieroglyphics. Joseph made short work of it, and intimated that the seven fat cows that came out of the 
river were seven years with plenty to eat; the seven emaciated cows that followed them were seven years 
with nothing to eat. “* Now,” said Joseph, “ let us take one-fifth of the corn crop of the seven prosperous years 
p as provision for the seven years in which there shall be no corn crop.” 


The King took the Counsel and Appointed Joseph, 

because of his integrity and public spiritedness, as the president of the undertaking. The farmers contrib- 
uted each one-fifth of their income. In all the towns and cities of the land there were branch houses. This 
great Egyptian life insurance company had millions of dollars as assets. Aftera while the dark days came, 
and the whole nation would have starved if it had not been for the provision they had made for the future. 
But now these suffering families have nothing todo but go up and collect the amount of their life certificates. 
The Bible puts it in one short phrase: “In all the land of Egypt there was bread.” I say this was the first 
Life Insurance Company. It was divinely organized. It had in it all the advantages of the “ whole life plan,” 
of the “endowment plan,” and all the other good plans. Weare told that Rev. Dr. Anhate, of Linconshire, 
Engiand, originated the first life insurance company, in 1698. No; itis asold as the corn-cribs of Egypt, and 
God himself was the author and originator, If that were not so, I would not take yourtime and mine in a 
Sabbath discussion of this subject; I feel that it is a theme vital, religious, and of infinite import—the morals 
of life and fire insurance. It seems to me it is time for the pulpit to speak out. But what does the Bible say 
in regard to this subject ¢ 

If the Bible favors the institution, I will favor it; if the Bible d it, I willd it. In addition 
to the forecast of Joseph in the text, I call your attention to Paul’s comparison, 


Here is One Man Who, through Neglect, Fails to Support His Family 
while he lives, or after he dies. Here is another man who abhors the Scriptures, and rejects God. Which of 
these men isthe worst? Well, you say the latter. Paul says the former. Paul says that aman who neglects 
to care for his household is more obnoxious than a man who rejects the Scriptures. ‘He that provides not 
for his own, and especially those of his own household, is worse than an infidel.” 

But if we have the money tv pay for insurance, and do not have it, we have no right to expect mercy at the 
hands of God in the judgment, We are worse than Tom Paine, worse than Voltaire, and worse than Shaftes- 
bury. The Bible declares it; we are worse than an infidel. After the certificate of death has been made out, 
and the thirty or sixty days have passed, and the officer of 


A Life Insurance Company comes into the Bereft Household 


and pays down the hard cash on an insurance certificate, that officer of the company is performing a posi- 
tively religious rite, according to the Apostle James, who says: ‘ True religion and undefiled before God and 


the Father is this, to visit the fatherless and the widow in their affliction,” and so on. 
* * ” * * os 


and kee 





* 

When men think of their death they are apt to think of it only in connection with their spiritual welfare, 
and not of devastation in the household which will come because of their emigration from it. It is meanly 
sellish In you to be so absorbed in the Heaven to which you are going that you forget what is to become of 
your wife and children after you go, You can go out of this world not leaving them a dollar, and yet die 
happy if you could not provide for them. You can trust them in the hands of the God, 


Who Owns all the Harvests and the Herds and the Flocks; 
but if you could pay the cost of a life certificate, and neglect to do so, it is a mean thing for you to go up to 
Heaven while they go to the poor-house. You, at death, move into a mansion, river front, and they move 
into two rooms on the fourth story of a tenement house on a back street. When they are out at the elbows 
and the knees, the thought of your splendid robe in Heaven will not keep them warm, The minister may 
preach a splendid sermon over your remains, and the quartette may sing like four angels in the organ loft, 
but your death will be a swindle. 

You had the means to provide for the comfort of your household when you left it, and you wickedly 
neglected it. 

“Oh!” says some one, * I have more faith than you; I believe when I go out of this world the Lord will 
take care of my fumily.’’ Yes; He will provide for them, Go to Blackwell’s Island; go through all the poor- 
houses in the country, and I will show you how often God provides for the neglected children of neglected 
parents. ‘That is, he provides for them through public charity. As for myself, I would rather have the 
Lord provide for my family ina private home, and through my own industry and parental and conjugal 
faithfulness. But, says some man: “I mean 


**The Next Ten or Twenty Years 


to make a great fortune, and so IT shall leave my family, when I go out of this world, very comfortable.” 
How do you Know that you are going to live ten or twenty years? If wecould look up the walk of the future 
we would see it crossed by pneumonias, and pleurisies, and consumptions, and colliding rail trains, and run- 
away horses, and breaking bridges, and funeral processions. Are you so certain that you are going to live ten 
or twenty years that you can warrant ,your household any comfort after you go away from them? 
Besides that, the vast majority of men die poor, 


Two Only out of 100 Succeed in Business. 


Are you certain that you are going to be one of the two? 

1ere are men who die solvent who are insolvent before they are under the ground or the estate is settled. 
How soon an auctioncer’s mallet can knock the life out of an estate! A man thinks the property worth 
#15..00; under a forced sale it brings $7,000. The business man takes advantage of the crisis, and compels the 
widow of his deceased partner to sell out to him at @ ruinous price or lose all. . . . Or the administrator is 
ordered by Surrogate Court to wind up the whole affair. The estate is sup to be worth $20,000, but after 
the indebtedness has been met and the bills of the doctor and the undertaker and tombstone cutter have been 
paid, there is nothing left. ‘hat means that the children are to come home from school and go to work. 


That means the complete 
Hardship of the Wife, 


turned out with nothing but a needle to fight the great battle of the world. ‘rear down the lam brequins, close 
the plano, rip up the Axminster, sell out the wardrobe, and let the mother take a child in each hand and 
trudge out into the desert worid. A life insurance would have hindered all that. ‘The utter indifference of 
many people on this tmportant subject accounts for much of the crime and pauperism of this day. Whoare 
these children sweeping the crossings with broken brooms and begging of you a penny as you gu by? Who 
= these lost souls gliding under the gaslight, in thin shawls? Ah! they are victiins of want, and A many 
of the cases the forecast of the parents ana grandparents might have prevented it. God only knows how they 


have tried to do right! They prayed unt the tears froze on their ¢ heeks, they sewed on the sacks until the 
breaking of the day, but 


They Couldn’t Get Enough Money to Pay the Rent; 


Gor conte hot get enough money to decently clothe themselves, and one day in that wretched home the 
rot of purity and the angel of crime fought a great tight between the empty bread-tray and the fireless 
vearth, and the biack- winged angel sbrieked: “Aha, | have won the day !” 

Say some men: “| believe what you say, 


“Itis Right and Christian, 


peety Mean some time to attend tothis matter.” My friend, a are going to lose the comfort of your house- 
foo a Same way the sinner loses Heaven, by procrastination. I see all around me the destitute and suf- 
poem amilies of parents Who meant some day to attend to this Christian duty. During the process of ad- 
_ tgp ed mag ~~ = ange = ao — —_ delirium, and a doleful shake of the doctor’s head, 

the obsequles 1ere be anything more pitiable than a woman delicately bro! 
rlage day, by an indulgent father given to a man to whom she is _ a Ne 





The Chief Joy and Pride of Life 


until the moment of his death, and the 
, : bh, an¢ nthat same woman going out with helpless children at her back to 
te eele for bread in the world where brawny muscle and rugged soul are aeoneuney : I say, if there be any- 
reget ee etable than that | don't know what itis; and yet there are good women who are indifferent in 
) their husband s duty in this respect. And there are those positively hostile, as though a life insur- 


whe, es man to some fatality. There is in this city to-day a poor woman keeping a small candy shop, 
Ulicate y opposed the insurance on her husband's ife, and when application had been made for a cer 


Of $10,000), she frustrated it. She would never have ad 
. 1,00, f >a 2 ocument in the house th 1 - 
sible for her husband ever Wo die, One day, in the quick revolution of machinery, a 


His Life Was Instantly Dashed Out. 
What is the 


a sequel? She is, with annoying tug, making the half of a miserable livin Her two childrer 
fave been taken away from her, in order toat they may be clothed and schooled, and her lite is to bea a 
gurance Companies age tose ant hours Lage mare away, appear at the desk of some of our great life in- 

sg . * Lhe stetho-cope of the physician put two your hear J 
honest ¢ ompanhy decree that your children shall not be subject te oe ae a ee ee 


The Humiliation of Financial 
in te dark days of your demise. wana 

Sa duty you owe yourself and yo ui 
whana ain your family, to protect them with a reasonable B P 
they are safe fay orthe Sponctes world cannot touch them; where the assessor sae is saan ee 
should you live amily should you die; and where they will become your protection in your old age, 


A life 1@ . 
sone Kood, old FR oo peng will do this and more; therefore, do your duty and insure immediately, in 
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Insur Fire Insurance Company ot Philadelphia. 

; ance Capea... .ccceces ces paamecesedenceauee $100,000 00 

Company: Insurance Reserve...... ee seeeee 1,747,712 63 

/ AVE Philadelphia. Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc...... . 50,314 84 

can AGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT NetSurplus.........cccccccces sesceseee 1,000,501 6O 

. erve for reinsurance and sil other 0 Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1893...83,198,5:29 07 

Te pane owe cosseveses. Senne O 

Surplus over ail Liabilities 0020000000 MGS AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 


OFFICE—No, 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





TOTAL ASSETS, J Ist, 1893, . 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


T . 
of New York 
Richard A. McCurdy, President 





Assets over $175,000,000.00 


BOARD OF 


Samuel D. Babcock 
George S. Coe 


Dudley Olcott 
Frederic Cromwell 


TRUSTEES 


no. W. Auchincloss 
Theodore Morford 


Richard A. McCurdy — T. Davies William Babcock 
jee C. Holden obert Sewell Stuyvesant Fish 
ermann C. von Post S. Van Rensselaer Cruger Augustus D. Juilliard 


Alexander H. Rice 
Lewis May 

Oliver Harriman 
Henry W. Smith 
Robert Olyphant 
George F, Baker 


George Bliss 





Charles R. Henderson 


Rufus W. Peckham 
. Hobart Herrick 
m. P. Dixon 
Robert A. Granniss 
Henry H. Rogers 


Charles E. Miller 
Walter R. Gillette 
—— E. Granniss 
Javid C. Robinson 
H. Walter Webb 
George G. Haven 





Robert A. Granniss, Vice-President 


Walter R. Gillette, General Manager 


Isaac F. Lloyd, 2d Vice-President 


William J. Easton, Secretary 


Emory McClintock, Actuary 


A. N. Waterhouse, Auditor 


Frederic Cromwell, Treasurer 


The Largest Life Insurance Company in the World 


Head Offices: Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Streets, New York 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January Ist, 1893 


Cash Capital........... sesvenees $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

PEs cxcuccecacceeveces .. 8,594,315 ae 
Net Darpipe.. Seasecacdecadaaenees 1,755,864 96 
Policy-holders’ Surplus..... 2.785,864 96 
Gross Assets........ widatanesees 6,380,180 73 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED, 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
R. J. TAYLOR Manager Loss De- 
partment, 
MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 
After May Ist, 184, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 








Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sueseaary Brooklyn I ypartmene, 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 4 

J. J. MCDONALD, General Manager Western De- 
partment, 

GEO. E. KLINE, Assistant to General Manager, 
Rialto Building. Chicago, Il. 

W. 8. DUVAL, General Manager Pacific Coast 
Department. 

F. C. BARKMAN, Assistant to General Manager, 
421 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
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J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





1850. 1893. 
THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 





OFFICERS: 
GEORGE H. BURFORD.............President 
OR M.A errr Secretary 
A. WHEELWKIGHT . Assistant Secretary 
WM. T. STANDEN....c.ccccccccccccccccccccsece ctuary 
ARTHUR ©. PERRY... 222 cccocce Pe” 
JOHN P. MUNN ...ccccccccce cocccccsce Medical Director 


FINANCE COMMITTEE, 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS......Pres. Chem, National Bank 
JULIUS CATLIN..... Goods 
ZORN J. TUCKER .ccccccccsccccess soscccceces utlder 
E, H. PERKINS, Jk., 
Pres. Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank, 
The two most povains plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY which gives 
tothe insured the greatest possible amount of in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest possi 
resent cash outlay; and the GUAKANTEED IN. 
bom E POLICY which embraces every valuable fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of adversity overtaking the insured may be used as 
COLLATERAL SLCURITY FOR A LOAN, to the ex- 
tentof the full legal reserve value thereof, in accord- 
ance with the terms and conditions of these policies, 


GOOD AGENTS, desiring torepresent the Com- 


pany, are invited to address J. 8. GAFFNEY, Super 
tntendent of Agencies at Home Office. 


WE All you have guessed about life 


insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 


POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MuTvAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


SSETS, Dec. 31st. 1892..823.026,000 61 
{ine 20,697,231 67 


$2,325,768 94 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are in- 
sued at the old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 
icles. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute, 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
ALFRED D, FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
s. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


ANY ONE 
wishing to subscribe for other papers or 
magazines. in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT, should write for our Clubbing 
List, 
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Old and Young. 


A BIG PUZZLE. 


BY THE REV, PLATO JOHNSON, 
I’sE t’ought it over ’gane an’ ’gane, 
But somehow don’ quite make it plain 

W’y t’ings is as dey be ; 
No, I ain’t makin’ no complaint, 
But simply sayin’ that I kain’t 
See w’y disis, an’ todder ain’t ; 
But God knows better ’n me. 


For ’zample, dere’s ole Jacob Bean ; 

Dere ain’t on yearth no man so mean, 
So orfle mean as he. 

Now, w’y should he have all de cash, 

Kat possum fat w’ile I eat hash, 

An’ look on us as nigger trash 7— 
De Lurd knows better ’p me. 


Den comes my neighbor, Simon Bole ; 
Jess like a lump uv solid gol’ ; 

He’s good as good can be. 
For eighteen weeks he's ben in bed, 
Wid shakes dat’s shook him almos’ dead ; 
But w’y, [don’ git froo my head ; 

De Lord knows better ’h me. 


Well, I don’ bodder ’bout it all; 
De Lord’s so big, an’ l’se so small 
I could’n’ spec’ to see, 

So I jess stumbles ‘long de way, 

Bearin’ my burden day by day, 

An’ smilin’ cos my soul kin say, 
De Lord knows better ’n me, 


—_—- a 


ASCRIBED TO NERVOUS PROSTRA- 
TI 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL, 

On the first day of June, in 1886, there 
was a dog going ata sling trot along the 
outer beach at Matanzas, in Florida. He 
was making his way southward, At this 
moment he was nearly opposite that semi- 
deserted hotel which stands on the inner 
side, overlooking the inlet and the ruin of 
the Spanish fort which once guarded the 
southern approach to St. Augustine. 

But the ridge of sand concealed all that 
might be on the river coast. From this 
wide and desolate beach, where one should 
be able to look over to Africa, there is ab- 
solutely nothing to see but sky and water. 
But such sky and water! That heavens 
might steal your very heart out of you. 
Remember it is a Florida heavens, and 
the gates of Paradise are open more wide- 
ly on a Floridian coast than at almost any 
other spot in the world. 

But it is very warm here on the first day 
of June. The sunlight is not only beauti- 
ful but ardent. Still, as every breeze 
must come across more or less of the 
ocean, one may endure, nay, may be hap- 
py in this heat. 

The dog changed his trot for a slow lope, 
then back again toa trot. He was abso- 
lutely the only living thing visible on the 
earth. But white wings of flying crea- 
tures gave a sudden glitter here and there 
low down toward the sand. Sometimes 
there was a clear, ringing call from a 
bird’s throat in the direction of the unseen 
marshes on the ‘ inside.” 

When this call came the dog would 
stop, draw in his lolling, swollen tongue 
for an instant and listen. Then he would 
go on again. 

Several times he paused to investigate 
certain footsteps which had been imprint- 
ed on the sand since the last high tide. 
These footsteps strolled in a desultory 
manner, as if the feet which had made 
them had often paused, sometimes that 
their owner might look off over that en- 
chanting ocean, or up at that more en- 
chanting sky. Perhaps, also, this person 
had picked up shells and bits of odd live 
things that seem to take a pleasure in 
strewing themselves on this beach. The 
footsteps were those of a woman; evi- 
dently of a woman who was shod’ ele- 
gantly. 

When the dog reached the inlet where 
the shore turns to the west that it may 
curve immediately back to the north 
along the Matanzas River, he looked for- 
lornly about him, nosed rapidly here and 
there. on the compact, damp sand, then 
sat down on his haunches with his face 
toward the south. 

The footsteps he had been following 
appeared to have ceased, He was con- 





templating the advisability of plunging 
into the water and swimming across ; and 
he might have been thfinking that a bath 
would be refreshing ; but the thought of 
refreshment was swallowed in his sense of 
perplexity and sorrow. 

He put his long, black muzzle up into 
the air and howled twice. As the second 
how] was lost in the noise of the rollers 
that were coming in from Africa, a pro- 
longed, piercing whistle sounded from 
somewhere. It is one of the peculiarities 
of a whistle that you cannot decide from 
whence it comes. 

For the first moment even the dog could 
not tell ; but the sound changed him from 
the most despairing of animals to some- 
thing made of hope and joy. He stood 
for an instant with head and tail held 
high, tense and listening. At the second 
whistle he seemed to fly up the slope of 
dry sand, which dashed behind his feet in 
glittering white sprays. 

He went a quarter of a mile at that 
gait; then ahead of him he saw a large 
white umbrella ; protruding from beneath 
this canopy was a pair of small feet in 
white canvas shoes. 5 

The dog dashed at the umbrella, knock- 
ed it over, and then seemed to be devour- 
ing the person who had been sheltered 
there. This person threw aside a pamphlet 
novel, a fan, a pair of gloves and a hand- 
kerchief, which latter article, as it fell, 
unfolded and dropped from itself a small 
opera glass. Having thrown these, the 
woman tried to protect herself somewhat 
from the demonstrativeness of the dog, 
who was nuzzling and licking her face 
and hands, and making little whining 
noises of delight. 

As for the woman, she gurgled and 
laughed, and every now and then uttered 
a word : 

“Oh !—you silly fellow !—It’s all—your 
—own fault! You shouldn't have—gone 
hunting—and lost me! Oh, Romeo! there 
won’t be—anything left of me.” 

By this time she had captured the dog. 
She held him firmly at arm’s length by his 
collar. He blinked and writhed and made 
dives at her, but there was strength in the 
grasp upon him, 

* Aren’t youa kind of a fraud, Romeo? 
Or are you really as glad to see me as you 
pretend? And it’s not an hour since you 
left me to try to catch that thing. Did 
you catch it, and kill it, and eat it? Now 
you may give me just one more kiss on 
the very tip of my chin.” 

She advanced her chin so that her com- 
panion could just reach it with the end 
of his tongue. Having accomplished 
this caress, Romeo withdrew himself for 
the space of about one foot, sat down, and 
immediately became apparently perfectly 
calm. From his position he could see the 
ruined and ragged top of the Spanish for- 
tification. He gazed intently at this ruin, 
his tongue out, his eyes narrowed in the 
smiting glare of light. 

The woman who had just sustained this 
greeting now planted the long handle of 
her umbrella again firmly in the sand. 
From the shade thus cast she began reach- 
ing forth for her scattered belongings. 
She talked to herself as she did so. 

“T shall want the gloves and the fan ; 
yes, I shall want everything but that 
novel. I shall never have strength to fin- 
ish that. It’s a miracle that I had strength 
to begin it. Ido not like what might be 
called lush heroines ; they make me 
sick.” She put her head back on a mound 
of sand over which she had some time be- 
fore spread a large silk handkerchief. 
She closed her eyes. ‘‘ Now if I could go 
right on with that dream,” she said. 

It is impossible to tell whether or not 
she went right on with the dream ; but it 
seems certain that she almost immediately 
feel asleep again. 

After a few moments Romeo changed 
his position so that he was shaded as to 
his head and shoulders by the umbrella ; 
but the rest of his body, covered with long, 
black hair, was so hot in the sun that it 
almost seemed ready to start into flames. 

For an hour there was no sound, and no 
movements, save Romeo’s uneasy nest- 
lings ; that is, no sound save the rushing 
noise of the southwest wind, and the long, 
regular beat of the rollers coming in from 
Africa, 





It really seemed as if there had never 
been any other human being on this spot 
since that day when Menendez made here 
his slaughter of enemies and heretics. 

Footsteps do not make much noise com- 
ing over thick sand, Perhaps it was for 
that reason that a man came within a few 
yards of this small encampment before 
even Romeo heard him. 

The dog shoved himself suddenly back 
from the umbrella and growled. 

*‘Oh, dear!” said the girl, with her 
head on the sand pillow; ‘‘can’t I be 
allowed to rest at all? It’s not the day 
for the‘ Mabel F.,’ so Romeo must be growl- 
ing at a gull. Sweetheart, be quiet, I tell 
you.” 

Asif in acknowledgment of that term 
of endearment the dog wagged his tail, 
and then he growled more loudly than 
before. 

His mistress groaned. Then she lifted 
her head and, with extremely indolent ac- 
tion, brought herself to a sitting posture. 
After a moment’s further pause she 
peeped out from the umbrella, In doing 
this she looked directly into the eyes of a 
man, This man took off a wide-brimmed 
straw hat, and smiled. He was dressed 
in white, and he carried a green silk um- 
brella. He looked cool and comfortable, 
having a dark face which heat made pale. 

‘“*I] hope I am not intruding,” he re- 
marked, 

He glanced with the utmost calmness at 
Romeo, who was grinning belligerently 
but not thinking it worth while to make 
any more violent demonstration until his 
mistress should give the cue. 

‘** Not in the least,” replied the girl. 
‘* Unfortunately I don’t own this beach.” 

“ And if you did?” 

*T should put a barbed wire 
about it.” 

“* T understand.” 

The man wiped his forehead with his 
handkerchief; then he fanned himself 
with his hat. 

Romeo turned an eye to his mistress 
and wagged his tail; then he turned an 
eye to the stranger and grinned. His 
canine teeth suggested the ease with 
which they might sink into the calf of a 
human leg. 

** [ know | ought to go away,” remark- 
ed the man. 

When he had made this assertion he sat 
down and carefully poised his umbrella 
toward the sun. 

‘* When a person knows he ought to do 
athing and does not do it,” began the girl. 
Then she paused asif she had finished her 
remark, 

** And [should go away,” went pn the 
man, ‘if I did not have something in my 
pocket which makes it perfectly proper 
for me to remain—proper, as well as 
agreeable,” 

**Are you going to keep this object in 
your pocket?” 

“Only for a moment. While I do so 
this interview will have a flavor, almost, 
of something not strictly within the rules 
of society. And only when one gets with- 
out those rules may one expect something 
stimulating, like this interview.” 

“Thank you. I suppose it is the sight 
of Romeo’s teeth which stimulates you.” 

* Perhaps. But I should not wish to 
explain that fully. Iwas told to come 
without fail to Matanzas. Having ar- 
rived, I was not to look for anybody in 
the old barrack yonder. I was to walk 
the sands until I came to a girl and a dog. 
The doz would, perhaps, fly at me, but the 
girl would not. If I escaped the fangs of 
the beast I was to present this to the 
beast’s mistress.” 

He extended an unsealed square en- 
velop. 

The girl took the missive. 
Margaret,” she said. 

‘* Yes, from Margaret.” 

She was reading down the lines : 


fence 


** It's from 


“Mr. John Geer will present this. He 
doesn’t look very interesting, but you will 
be surprised to find that he knows quite a 
good deai. And he has ‘the gift of gab,’ as 
Aunt Jane so truly remarked concerning 
him. He also has nervous prostration just 
now. ‘They’ve sent him to vegetate in a 
warm climate. As you had nervous pros- 
tration when you left home last January 
and were to vegetate also, I thought you 
two might like to compare symptoms 





Don’t be too sympathetic. Mr. Geer weeps 
easily. I almost forgot to add he is that 
cousin Jack of whom you have heard me 
speak—cousin twice removed. You may 
remember that you said when you saw his 
photograph in my room that you should 
adore a man who looked like that. But 
that was before you had nervous prostra 
tion—and he doesn’t look in the least like 
that. Devotedly, 
** MARGARET,” 

Having read this letter, the girl smiled 
rather broadly into it; at the same time 
she blushed even through an atrociously 
thick coating of tan. Instantaneously, 
however, she looked up with great appar- 
ent self-possession and said : 

‘* How do you do, Mr. Geer ?” 

Mr. Geer roseand bowed, 

‘* Pretty well, thank you, if it were not 
for that trifle of nervous prostration. 
You see our meeting is perfectly proper 
now. And you may possibly feel like 
asking your dog to stop doing that at me 
with his teeth.” 

“Certainly ; Romeo, stop it. This gen- 
tleman has been regularly introduced, 
Give him a paw, Romeo, Mr. Geer, if you 
feel as if you could, just hold out your 
hand, and, as a great favor, Romeo will 
put his dusty paw in it.” 

Mr. Geer held out his hand, and the 
large paw was deposited in it. 

** Did you come in the ‘ Mabel F.’?” now 
inquired the girl, whose name it would be 
advisable to give. It wasJuliet Story, and 
that was why she had named her dog 
Romeo. 

‘*No. You must have learned that the 
‘Mabel F.’ is too erratic to depend upon, 
I came in a little naphtha launch, not 
much longer or wider thana peanut shell. 
Indeed, [ felt like one of those wise men 
of Gotham who embarked in a bowl. But 
fortunately the Matanzas River is smooth, 
so the shell was steady, and here | am. 
The launch belongs to a friend of mine 
who is in St. Augustine. He volunteered 
to bring me down. He said also that I 
would find this locality a brisk, bustling 
kind ofa place. Do you find it brisk and 
bustlinz, Miss Story ?”’ 

‘* Very,” with gravity. 

“How many inhabitants? 
is the settlement ? 
near the wharf,” 

‘You are not very observant. The 
wharf is the settlement ; that and the 
hotel, and the custom-house, and that 
platform where they used to sell coffee 
and ice cream, but where they don’t sell 
them any more. You can’t sell ice cream 
to marsh ponies and gulls, and fiddler 
crabs; they are not yet sufficiently de- 
veloped.” 

Mr. Geer, watching his companion as 
she talked slowly, noticed that she had a 
curious little way of pausing now and 
then with her upper lip raised very 
slightly, and with something ia the cor- 
ners of her mouth as tho she were going 
to smile, only she did not smile; at least 
not then, when an observer might have 
expected that she would do so, 

He thought over this first interview 
luter, in what seemed to be the immense 
privacy of a room that appeared to cover 
acres in extent. 

In this leisure hour it occurred to him 
that it was rather remarkable that he had 
so quickly formed the habit of watching 
for that expression to come upoa Miss 
S.ory’s face. He did not know whether 
he liked it or not. But certainly it was 
different from other looks. Now he re- 
peated : 

** And the inhabitants ?” 

“Since you have com? the inhabitants 
will number five, not counting Romeo. I 
have been in the habit of counting him; 
but I will put you in his place in the cen- 
sus.” 

‘* Thank you. 
feelings.” 

‘IT never do that. There is my mother 
and there is me, there is Mrs. Judson 
Briggs, and there is Aunt Sally. Now 
there is also you, Mr. Geer. If what you 
want to do is to vegetate, this is the best 
place in the world. Here you are obliged 
to vegetate; you cannot do anything else. 
[have gained almost twenty pounds in 
weight since I came, and my mind is get- 
ting fallow. That is what the doctors 
wanted ; that my mind should lie fallow. 


And where 
It doesn’t seem to be 


But don’t hurt Romeo's 
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Is that what they want your mind to do, 
Mr. Geer ?” 

Miss Story looked at the man sitting on 
the sand before her, looked with a scruti- 
nizing calmness that was a little irritat- 
ing. 

‘* | think it amounts to the same thing. 
They said I must be stupid. That advice 
pleased me because it carried the infer- 
ence that there were times when I was 
not stupid.” 

“ll guarantee you'll get stupid here. 
And the more stupid you get the better 
you'll like it; that is, Ido. It is now al- 
most two months since I have had a 
thought. It’s delightful. I suppose you 
do something with your brain, don’t you? 
You have a look as if you did.” 

“Tama lawyer; or rather, I was one 
before I left home.” 

“Yes, Lremember, Margaret did say a 
good while ago that you meant to bea 
lawyer. She hasn’t said anything about 
you for years. But she doesn’t tell me so 
many things as she used to tell.” 

Here Miss Story suddenly raised and 
then dropped her lashes, apparently as a 
preliminary to the statement that she 
thought it was too bad of Margaret to 
have sent that letter of introduction open, 
even tho that was the custom, 

‘*T suppose you read it, Mr. Geer?’ 

“No; she advised ine not; said it 
would hurt my self-esteem ; and I never 
wittingly do anything to injure that. I 
gave ny promise. She said she hadn’t 
time to write a private note just then. 
You see I called on her ten minutes before 
starting, and I had resolved ten minutes 
before that to start. What is that? Is 
there a bell here ?” 

A long, cracked peal rang out from the 
direction of the only occupied building in 
the place, which building was still called 
‘the hotel.” 

“That is for luncheon, Aunt Sally is 
ringing it on the back porch, Mrs. Jud- 
son Briggs is putting on a linen collar ; 
Mother is laying down her novel and 
yawning. Are you hungry, Mr. Geer?” 

“Very.” 

“It is the kind of air that comes from 
the Atlantic, mingled with the air from 
the Florida pines. I haven’t stopped be- 
ing hungry from the moment I[came. But 
Ihave stopped picking up oysters at low 
tide and pounding open their shells that 
I might eat what was inside. I did that 
incessantly nearly all last winter; and I 
had a sneaking feeling all the time as if | 
were some kind of a cannibal. Did you 
ever have that feeling, Mr. Geer ?” 

“Not that I remember. I suppose it 
was, because I thought of what Thackeray 
said.” 

Miss Story rose. 

Mr, Geer picked up several of her be- 
longings and carried them, after tacit per- 
mission from the dog. Not being a great 
lover of dogs, Geer felt that he could have 
wished Juliet had been without her Ro- 
meo, 

The two plowed their way through the 
heavy, dry sand to the smooth, compact, 
wet sand close by the river. Innumer- 
able fiddler crabs scuttled away into little 
holes with every movement of the two 
pairs of feet. It was astonishing how 
anything could be so active beneath such 
@ sun, 

Mr. Geer conversed about the crabs. He 
asked if there were rattlesnakes in the old 
fort, which now was quite near, across 
the narrow water. He inquired if no one 
ever caught and rode one of those marsh 
ponies—there was a group of five of these 
independent little creatures just cantering 
into sight among the deep green of the 
meadows on the mainland. They made a 
pretty picture, 

“Who should catch them, and who 
should ride them after they were caught?’ 
responded Miss Story. ‘Mrs. Judson 
Briggs has no time ; Aunt Sally has the 
theumatism, or rather she did have it 
once. There would be left only my mother 
and I to catch and ride ponies ; and I 
am forbidden all kinds of excitement.” 

**So am I,” 

The two laughed. They began to walk 
up the rotting plank which had long ago 
been laid from the front piazza of the ho- 
tel to the water’s edge. Every time any 
one walked on this plank it seemed as if 





it would reach that pitch of rottenness 
that it would never be walked on, as a 
plank, again. But here it was still. 

As they approached nearer a woman 
came out from the immense, open hall on 
to the spacious veranda, 

This woman had grayish yellow hair, 
looped loosely on each side of her face ; 
her face was thin ; her cheeks bagged a 
little, and her mouth drooped with a con- 
stantly bored expression. The wrinkled, 
ringed hand which hung at her side held 
a pamphlet, with her finger between the 
leaves. Her other hand was slowly wav- 
ing a palm-leaf fan so large that it almost 
seemed like a sail which would propel the 
holder of it if a brisk wind should spring 
up. 

It was an appreciable space of time be- 
fore this lady, for a lady she undoubtedly 
was, had the strength or the interest to 
look even down toward the water. When 
she did look she started perceptibly ; then 
she put up a long-handled eyeglass. 

‘*Good heavens! A man!” she whis- 
pered. And she added, **‘ The Mabel F.’ 
hasn't been down.” 

Presently her daughter and her attend- 
ants had reached the piazza. The canine 
attendant instantly sat down, Thehuman 
attendant advanced, while Miss Story said : 

“This is Mr. Geer, Mother. Margaret’s 
cousin, you know.” 

‘Twice removed,” supplemented Mr. 
Geer, as he made his bow. 

‘* You couldn’t have come in the ‘ Ma- 
bel F.’” immediately remarked Mrs, 
Story. 

As he heard her, Geer wondered if he 
should soon acquire such a deep and ap 
parently insane interest in that little 
steamer which was ramed ‘‘ Mabel F.” 

He explained .about the naphtha 
launch. Whereupon Mrs. Story said that 
accounted for Aunt Sally’s having thought 
that morning that she had heard some 
kind of a noise not made by birds, The 
yellow woman had asserted that ** it was 
folks talkin’,” but nobody had believed 
her; and it was now almost certain that 
the ‘* Mabel F.” would not come down 
any more. All the Northern visitors had 
gone home long ago. 

‘How do you expect to get away from 
here, Mr. Geer ?” 

The gentleman explained that his friend 
had promised to come in two days and 
take him off, dead or alive. 

‘* Well, at the end of two days you will 
probably be still alive,” responded Mrs. 
Siory. ‘‘Ivs a strange place here. If 
you are ill when you come, you will get 
well. But if you are well when you come, 
you will grow ill. So I hope you are ill, 
Mr. Geer.” 

‘“*Thank you; that’s what I thought 
when I left home,” said Geer. 

Miss Story had immediately sat down 
on along wooden bench. She was pull- 
ing out the fingers of her white leather 
gloves. 

“It’s just like ‘tobaccory hick,’” she 
now remarked, without looking at any 
one, ‘* Matanzas is : 

*** Make you well when you’re sick, 

When you're well make you sick.’ 
Mother has been sacrificing herself for 
me now for a good while.” 

As she finished speaking, there passed 
a very expressive glance between the two 
women, It was a glance so involuntary 
and so full of affection and sympathy 
that the man who saw it felt a sudden, 
keen sense of pain and almost of indigna- 
tion. It was a feeling thata third person, 
who is shut out, will understand. 

Mrs. Briggs, a small woman from 
Mann’s Corners in Massachusetts, now 
came forward from a place where some- 
thing seemed to be frying. This odor of 
frying was so strong that the woman al- 
most had the appearance of being wafted 
in upon it. She had abroad linen sailor col- 
lar pinned at the neck of her calico gown. 
She shook hands with Mr. Geer, when he 
was introduced, and immediately remark- 
ed that she didn’t see how he could have 
come in the ‘* Mabel F.” 

Then he told Mrs, Briggs about the 
launch. 

She carefully explained to him that if 
he stayed there he must put up with what 
he could get, for sometimes they run out 
of most everything, in spite of her calcu- 








lating ; that is, everything but oysters; 
and sometimes folks wanted something 
besides oysters, especially in the summer. 

Mrs. Briggs also carefully explained 
that she had come to Florida originally 
for her health, but that now ‘‘ she’d got 
kind of wonted,” and did not wish to re- 
join Mr. Briggs at Mann’s Corners. It was 
just quiet enough for her here. 

It seemed to be just quiet enough for 
John Geer also. When his friend came 
forhim on the third day he went away 
alone. 

All the inhabitants of the place wit- 
nessed from the veranda the arrival and 
departure of the launch. 

When Geer walked up the rotten plank 
to rejoin these people, Juliet Story said to 
him that she hoped he knew what he had 
done ; that it was just like being ship- 
wrecked on a desert island, and that Mrs. 
Judson Briggs had managed to bring off a 
few stores from the ship before it went 
to pieces. 

Mrs. Story looked up from her novel to 
say that they had no mail; that an ac- 
quaintance in St. Augustine had instruc- 
tions to receive any telegrams and to 
move heaven and earth to get down with 
such messages. Mere mail matter could 
wait. The last had come in a sailboat 
with some flour, over six weeks ago. 

Mr. Geer, in that large privacy of his 
vast room that night, could not conceal 
from himself that he felt a wonderful ex- 
hilaration quife out of proportion to any 
cause for such an emotion, And the 
exhilaration continued to increase every 
day. 

Perhaps the young man did not know 
that at the end of a week his one absorb- 
ing occupation had come to be entirely 
connected with Miss Juliet Story. He 
was watching to see that little look come 
to her face. It was an extremely singular 
fact that a slight movemeat of the mus- 
cles of the mouth should have had such 
an effect on him,when that movement 
occurred in a woman’s face. 

He was disappointed and angry if a 
whole day passed and he had not seen this 
movement of the facial muscles. He be- 
gan to experiment in different kinds of 
talk, so that he might know what kind 
would be most likely to call forth that ex- 
pression, But he was not very successful 
in these attempts, for what he hoped for 
came unexpectedly and always caused an 
extravagant and unreasoning emotion. 
At first he made some ridiculously unsuc- 
cessful efforts to analyze this emotion. 
He was sure that, in the case of another 
man, he could have given an accurate ex- 
planation, with recipes for the entire ex- 
tinction of the feeling. 

It was not until the third week that he 
began, in hisown mind, to call himself an 
unmitigated donkey for having fallen into 
such a state as this. 

“It is only just that cursed propin- 
quity,” he said, as he sat on the sand 
looking at the Atlantic Ocean, Itseemed 
to him that he had never looked at any- 
thing so much in all his life as he had 
looked at that ocean within the last few 
days. 

On this particular day he was inter- 
rupted by the appearance of Romeo, now 
grown quite friendly. This individual 
came up and offered to rub his nose on 
Geer’s cheek. 

‘“‘Don’t be too familiar, sweetheart,” 
said the voice of Romeo’s mistress, not far 
behind h m. 

Geer rose to his feet. He glanced 
somewhat scowlingly at the speaker. 

‘I wish you wouldn’t call that dog 
sweetheart,” he said, viciously. 

Miss Story looked at him with that little 
look for which Geer was always longing. 
He had not in the least expected that 
such aremark would call it forth. 

Then she glanced out at the Atlantic 
Ocean and said that she was afraid that 
Mr. Geer’s nervous exhaustion was worse, 
wasn’t it?” 

* Yes, it is,” he answered. 

As each had an umbrella the effect was 
something like a guard about each. 

Geer reached forth and took Miss Story’s 
umbrella, furled it and deposited it on the 
sand. He made a step forward so that 
his own umbrella should shade them 
both, 





There was a significant decision in his 
movements. They could hardly be dis- 
puted. He evidently did not intend that 
they should be disputed. 

Miss Story stood looking down for an 
instant. But she immediately resumed 
her usual manner and informed her com- 
panion that his friend had just stopped at 
the wharf and had left letters and papers 
for everbody. 

‘* [knew you would be sure to be out 
here with the Atlantic Ocean, so I came 
round to tell you. Your friend would not 
stay; he has gone on to visit somebody 
further down the coast.” 

** IT don’t care for papers or letters,” said 
Mr. Geer. 

He had now recklesssly fastened his 
eyes on the girl’s face. A faint color 
deepened slowly upward toward her fore- 
head. She made another effort. She 
moved a step, but still remained in the 
shadow of the umbrella Geer held. 

**Mother and Tare not so indifferent 
about letters; and we have decided that I 
am perfectly well, and that we will go 
home. We asked your friend to send 
a mandown here with a boat this week.” 

** Did you?’ 

“Yes. LT wish you would let me have 
my umbrella, Mr. Geer. 1 will go back.” 

“No.” 

He did not move his eyes from their 
gaze as he answered. 

A silence. It was broken by the girl’s 
saying just above her breath: 

‘**Do you think this is gentlemanly, Mr. 
Geer?” 

** Miss Siory, you must know how I love 
you.” 

Geer had never experienced such an in- 
tense and almost savage satisfaction as he 
found in speaking those words. 

‘*She raised her eyes, and gave him a 
swift, clear look, Then she stooped, took 
her umbrella and walked as rapidly as 
possible back through the heavy sand to 
the house, 

It was several hours later before 
Geer entered his room. He went directly 
to the table where his letters had been 
put. Hewent as if he were much inter- 
ested; he opened them in the same man- 
ner, and appeared to be reading them. 
But his mind did not take in a word nor 
an idea until, in an epistle from a friend 
in California, he came upon this sentence : 

**T told you I was engaged. I did not tell 
you the lady’s name, I think. I knew you 
had never heard of her. I shall start for 
home now in a week or two. Miss Story 
has been ill—something about nerves, of 
course. She has been stopping in some hole 
in Florida, she and her mother, for months 
past; some beastly place where you can 
neither send a letter nor receive one. I feel 
asif I had lost all track of her, and I don’t 
like thesensation. Somebody said you had 
nerves, too, Geer, and bad broken down 
after that famous suit youwon. I saw in 
a Boston paper that you had gone to 
Florida to recuperate. Odd if you should 
see Juliet. The world is such a small 
place, after all. [I’m in a peck of trouble 
about a Spanish woman here, who has made 
eyes at me, and who seems to think I have 
made eyes at her. It certainly was a temp- 
tation. 

* About the engineering of that road ’— 

Geer laid down the letter. He rose to 
his feet. He wanderod about the room. 
He frequently passed his hand over his 
eyes. He went to the window and gazed 
intently out at the Spanish fort which was 
now red, almost as with blood, in the hot 
sunset. 

‘Curse the idiot!” he said, suddenly, 
aloud. ‘* Making eyes at a Spanish wom- 
an when he might ”’— 

He left the sentence unfinished. 

Juliet Story and Romeo were walking 
down the plank to the beach of the inlet. 

Mr. John Geer, tho alawyer, was a per- 
son of direct methods, and direct methods 
are sometimes wonderfully effective. 

He took his hat and followed her. He 
wag careful not to overtake her until they 
were so far round the curve of the beach 
that they could not be seen from the ho- 
tel. Then he strode up to her side. She 
blushed distressfully as she met his eyes 
for an instant. ° 

** Miss Story,” he said, ‘‘ you must par- 
don me; and you must tell me if you are 





going to marry George Hayden.” 
She controlled her surprise very well, 
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‘“‘T cannot,” she said; a letter which 
came in the launch tells me he has married 
a Spanish woman in Los Angeles.” 

‘* And you loved him?’ 

“I had a kind of attachment, the at- 
tachment of habit, for him.” 

‘* Miss Story, will you marry me?” 

He put his hand on her arm to detain 
her. His hand trembled violently. 
She turned and looked at him. 

a look which contented him. 
There are sometimes advantages in be- 
ing on a lonely Florida coast. 
STOUGHTON, Mass. 


It was 
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THE BIRD AND THE CHILD. 


BY 


DORA READ GOODALE. 

I wASs passing by the greenwood, 
And on the greenwood tree 

I beard a bird pour forth unseen 
‘Celestial melody. 

It seemed his little heart would burst 
With joy divinely given ; 

I thought: Tae Heaven of man’s belief 
Is less than nature’s Heaven. 


I was passing by the greenwood, 
And there upon the ground 

I saw asimple earthborn child 
All silent vaze around ; 

But such a look was in his eyes, 
Such light was on his brow; 

I thought: | never entered Heaven, 
Nor heard of God till now. 

AMHERST, Mass. 


= oe —— — 
TEDDY'S TRUCKLE-WHEEL. 
BY MARTHA McCULLOCH WILLIAMS. 


Ir was the oddest sort of vehicle—just a 
big box mounted on two rounds sawed 
from the trunk of a big gum tree. The 
tongue was a hickory pole, split some way 
from the end, and either part fastened 
V-fashion to the square wooden axle upon 
which the wheels revolved, 

But Teddy did not mind. To him the 
truckle-wheel meant joy unconfined. He 
was a country lad, whose plantation home 
gave room and to spare for all manner of 
excursions. Besides he had Bright and 
Brandy, his own cow’s twin calves, whom 
he had broken to the yoke before they 
were six weeks old. 

Pretty creatures they were, with big, 
soft eyes and knobby, hornless heads; as 
like as two peas in their white markings 
and shape, tho Brighw’s coat was black 
and Brandy’s a rich dark red. At tirst 
they thought it great fun to go careering 
around the calf lot, the wooden bows rest- 
ing lightly upon their necks, and only 
Teddy's weight as he ran after them 
swinging back on the rope lines. For 
Teddy knew that until they were at least 
six months old no draught whatever must 
be put upon them. Even then it was only 
a light sled upon which he himself seldom 
sat. For tho Bob, the plantation carpen- 
ter, had promised the truckle the very day 
he made the yoke, things in his hands 
made haste very slowly—so slowly that 
the steers were saucy big fellows, fully 
half grown, by the time Teddy had the 
contrivance that was to make them of 
full use. 

He was more than deligh‘ed with it ; 
but Bright and Brandy were of a differ- 
ent mind, When first they heard its 
lumbering squeak at their heels they ran 
incontinently away ; and when they were 
stopped in a fence corner unyoked and 


and bring to light big, jolly-looking, yel- 
low yams, red ones, dark as an Indian, 
long, crooked ‘Spanish potatoes,” best 
flavored of all the tribe. There were 
Bermudas, too, of course—acres of them, 
in their own separate space ; but digging 
them was left to the hogs, which, by help 
of them, were fattened with a very little 
corn. The other sorts were left in the sun 
for a couple of days, then put in big 
heaps upon raised beds of dry earth, cov- 
ered thickly with more earth and left for 
winter use. For the most part the diggers 
bore them to the heap in rough, round, 
flattish splint baskets, balanced upon the 
head or the back of theneck. The truckle- 
wheel was a long way the better, each 
one of them assured Teddy, as with cheery 
calls and chirrupings he drove up and 
down the rows. 

Then, too, it was such fun to haul back 
for black Mammy’s cake-baking, dry 
bark from felled trees in the clearing or 
from the new rails that last spring had 
been put into the fences. It was one of 
Mammy’s pet superstitions that cake 
baked with coals that once were bark was 
lighter, richer, of a better flavor. Teddy 
hauled for her unweariedly, and had such 
reward in poundcake that he even 
brought in a load of sassafras root and 
hickory stumps for Mammy’s own hearth- 
fire. To burn either was, to her mind, a 
sure preventive of spells and conjuring, 
two things of which she lived in mortal 
dread, 

Between all, Bright and “Brandy got 
precious little playtime. Particularly 
after Julian Ware, Teddy’s city cousin, 
came to pay a visit on the plantation. 
The two lads were of an age—just turned 
eleven—tho looking at them it was hard 
to believe it. Julian was a small, pretty 
fellow withslim hands, blue eyes,and hair 
that kept more than a memory of its 
baby curliness. Then he had such clothes 
—knickerbockers,long stockings, buttoned 
boots, frilled shirts and jackets full of 
wonderful curves and pockets, with a real 
little watch in one of them. Teddy, ah! 
Teddy was all a country boy—a freckled 
atom of muscular humanity forever 
thrusting grimy hands deep in the pockets 
of trousers that came to the ankle, yet 
even then did not meet the woolen socks 
that seemed always crawling into the 
refuge of rusty shoe below them. 
Naturally the two did not fraternize 
cordially ; that is, not until after— But 
that comes later. Julian so carefully con- 
cealed the contempt he felt for Teddy and 
his rough outfit, that Teddy realized it 
with double keenness, and tho estopped 
by hospitality from openly showing re- 
sentment, took uncommon pains to set 
about such joint enterprises as must put 
this fine gentleman cousin at a disadvan- 
tage. 

To all such the truckle-wheel was a 
mighty Julian, brave’ enough 
where a horse was concerned, had a trem- 
ulous antipathy to Bright and Brandy. 
Ride behind them he would not, if there 
were any way out of it, save a direct re- 
fusal, And Teddy rarely left him any 
other. For example, he said one frosty 
morning in late October, tlourishing his 
whip alternately over the black ears or 
the red: 

‘Tsay, Jule, if you ain’t fraid, we can 
have a bushel of fun this mornin’.” 


help. 





turned to grass, showed their disgust over 
the whole proceeding by hiding them- 
selves so effectually in the pasture’s black- 
berry thickets that it was three days be- 
fore Teddy found them. 

But presently they got so used to it as 
to go soberly in front of it, no matter how 
the axle groaned or cried aloud. After 
that they had little rest. Summer was 
just slipping into fall and everybody 
found the truckle-wheel * such a conven- 
ience.” For instance, now that the'well 
was low, it would fetch and carry the 
clothes to wash at the creek-side half a 
mile away, or fetch cider from the same 
region, or loads of peaches for drying from 
the scattered trees here and there in the 
fields. 

A little later, when potato digging 
began, Teddy went atield with his team 
from morning to night. He loved to see 
skillful hoes, in the hands of black uncles 
and aunties, break up the crusted hills, 


“Vm not ‘’fraid’ of many things,” 
Julian answered, with all the dignity he 
could muster. ‘* What is it you want to 
do?” 

“Go down to the river bottom after 
sealy-barks ; there'll be piles of ’em on the 
ground, now we've had these frosts. We 
can pick up a sackful in less’n no time; 
then come on by the store an’ get some 
powder and shot, to go bird-huntin’ this 
evenin’—after that to Squire Ramey’s for 
the Berkshire pig he gimme last week. 
Bright an’ Bran, here, didn’t do nothin’ 
yesterday ; they'll take us en’ bring us in 
a jiffy.” 

** Let's take our guns and walk,” Julian 
suggested. 

‘No ammunition,” Teddy answered, 
laconically ; adding, with a fresh flick of 
Brandy’s ears: ‘‘ But if you’re ’fraid ter 
go” — 

‘““Come on,” Julian said, scrambling 





recklessly into the box-body, where he 


had much ado to balance himself in the 
hinder end against Teddy’s superior 
weight in the forward one. It was rough 
going, certainly ; but when they came to 
the nut-woods he forgot the discomfort of 
it in rustling and chasing through the 
yellow leaves that hid such treasures of 
sweet nuts. Soon the bag overran—all 
their pockets as well. 

‘‘I believe we could fill the box ; let’s 
try,” Julian said, at last, with a hope of 
thus getting liberty to walk home with- 
out imputation on his courage. Teddy 
looked covetously about, but said, half 
sighing : 

‘“*Can’t—I want that pig; an’ Squire 
Ramey wants to be rid of it. If I don’t 
take it to-day somebody else will. Do 
you reckon you can hold it, if I tie it hard 
and fast?” 

“Could you?” Julian asked, in a tone 
that showed he regarded the inquiry as 
hardly less than an insult, Teddy laughed 
aloud, saying : 

‘*Maybe so—pigs are slippery creeters. 
Do you know they can’t squeal when you 
hold ’em up by the tail?” 

Julian did not know, further he did not 
believe it ; but just now it was not worth 
while to argue the point with Teddy. For 
once the pig was in his hands he would 
readily prove the contrary, and thus con- 
found Teddy out of his own mouth. 

The truckle-wheel went off with a spurt 
from Squire Ramey’s hogpen. Bright 
and Brandy, scenting home and locks of 
sweet hay, went pounding along at their 
best speed. The pig, a small, black, roly- 
poly creature, lay mildly grunting at Ju- 
liam’s feet as he sat perched on the bag of 
nuts. Piggie’s feet were securely bound 
with strips of soft, coarse cloth tied in a 
peculiar louped knot, in the tying whereof 
Squire Ramey took especial pride. It 
looked a most complex affair, but was, as 
he had explained to the boys, extremely 
simple. In some way each leg of an ani- 
mal had its own separate loop, which any 
amount of struggling but made to hold 
the tighter. But where they all came 
together there was a master-loop—key to 
the puzzle—at which you had but to give 
a single jerk and the creature was free. 
To be able to tie it properly was, the good 
Squire affirmed, no inconsiderable part of 
a liberal education—at least if you meant 
to live on a farm and have to do with 
dumb creeters and sheep. Julian had 
looked and listened intently. He knew 
perfectly the manner of undoing it, and 
fancied he knew the doing quite as well. 
Teddy, standing upright, his hat off, the 
line taut in his hand, was too busy shout- 
ing, ‘Gee, haw-w, Brandy! H-up, hup, 
hu-up, Bright!” to give a single look at 
what went on behind him. 

Slowly, cautiously Julian pulled the end 
of the cleth string. The knot came free 
as by magic; but piggie did not stir. 
Julian seized desperate hold of the curly 
tail, with one hand, while with the other 
he clutched the edge of the box in which 
he sat. Then he tried to snatch up the 
twenty pounds of dull, grunting flesh ; all 
he could do was to raise the hinder half of 
it, whereat the rest planted its two feet 
firmly forward, and set up a squeal you 
might hear a mile away. 

‘Jiminy !” said Teddy. He had no 
time for more. Bright and Brandy, with 
heads clo-e tp earth, bleating aloud in their 
terror, were running away, as hard. as fast 
as they could lay their short legs to the 
ground, Inthe plain, fenced highway there 
was not much danger. Just ahead came 
a stretch of bushy old field. He felt ut- 
terly powerless ; if they chose to run out 
there, most likely it would mean serious 
danger to both passengers. For in a fit of 
thoughtlessness, Teddy had made the line 
fast about his wrist, so fast that his 
numbed, trembling fingers tried in vain to 
loose it. 

By this they were in the old field. The 
squealing had ceased. Teddy shouted 
without turning his head : 

‘*Crawl over the back end, Jule, slip 
down an’ hang on by your hands till you 
can let go—it won’t hurt—much—and it'll 
be better ”’— 

‘* Will you come too?’ Julian asked ; 
and in spite of their peril Teddy heard a 
new note in the other’s voice. 





‘‘I—can’t—get out—quick; jump, I 





tell you; they’re making for bushes,” 
Teddy said, in a tone of agony. Julian 
clutched his arm, stood up, and for the 
first time saw Teddy’s plight—also the 
new danger that menaced them. 

The bushes for which Bright and Brandy 
were making grew along the margin of a 
deep gully whose bottom was full of 
jagged water-worn rocks, that would 
surely maim and crush whatever might 
fall upon them. The truckle-wheel must 
certainly go in—there was not space by a 
foot for it to’pass. And they were near 
it now—so near he could see the dim, 
dark-red gash at its further end. 

Like a flash it came to him—his clasp 
knife, with the spring blade was in his 
pocket. In the space of three breaths he 
had drawn it, flashed it open, cut the 
cruel line that bound Teddy, as it seemed, 
to certain death. 

Then, of course, something else hap- 
pened, Far across the old field Bright and 
Brandy spied other cattle at graze. At 
once they made for their company, turn- 
ing so sharp about that the truckle-wheel 
overset, spilling all its contents in a pro- 
miscuous heap. Teddy picked himself 
up. to say with a laugh, that was half a 
sob : 

* Julian—I—I’m a pig—worse than if I 
had four feet an’ hair on me.” 

‘* No—but you’ve got one ; and [reckon 
you think I can hold it,” Julian answered, 
getting up more slowly with the cause of 
accident fast by one hind leg. Teddy 
eyed the creature for a minute, then 
laughed aloud. 

‘*Oh, I see you tried it—that about the 
tail,” he said ; but—but, Jule, you are a 
trump ; and I hope you'll stay a year.”’ 

NEW York City. 





PEBBLES. 


A METHODIST bishop out West who uses 
a chapel car speaks of it as the ‘‘ Holy 
Roamtw Church.”—The Standard. 


.... ‘Simms has been out collecting. Did 
he get anything?” ‘Oh, yes; a couple of 
black eyes before he’d been out an hour.’’— 
Philadelphia Times. 


...“* Did you ever go to Bins, the tailor?” 
“Yes. Got two suits from him—one dress 
suit, one law suit. Very expensive man.” 
—Boston Home Journal. 


....He:** How do you like Lord Fopping- 
ton, Miss Barrow?” Miss Barrow: ** Not 
at all. He can’t pronounce his r’s, and I do 
detest being addressed as Miss Bow wow.” 
—Tit-Bits. 


.... Tommy: ‘““My mamma gives me a 
birthday party next week. Did your maim- 
ma ever give you one?” Lucy (contemptu- 
ously): ‘* Oh, yes; more than fifty.”’— Frank 
Leslie’s Weekly. 


.... Jones: “TI think my wife would make 
a first-rate member of Congress.’’ Jones’s 
Friend: ‘“*Why?? Jones: “ Because she 
talks so early and so long on the money 
question.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


.... Yabsley: “Did Bings apologize for 
kicking you yet ?”” Mudye: “No. He said 
he knew he owed ine an apology, but times 
were so hard that he could not think of pay- 
ing it.’—J/ndianapolis Journal. 


.... Hicks: ‘ Well, well, we shall come 
out. of it all right. Congress is working.” 
Wicks: ‘So is the yeast in that :pan of 
dough; but what comes of its working? 
Gas, sir; simply gas.”— Boston Transcript. 


-eeeTreetop: ‘There is a ticket for two 
that willcome good when we go to Central 
Park; I gotit from a feller on the street 
for half price.” Hayrick: “* My, but you 
are asmooth one! What’s it fer?’’ T'ree- 
top: “To go up inside o’ the obelisk.”— 
Puck, 


...“* There’s one curious thing about dis- 
covering places,” said Johnuy, after he got 
through with his study. ‘‘ Take Bermuda, 
for instance. It was discovered by a man 
named Bermudez. How he happened to 
stumble on a place with aname just like his 
beats me.”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


....Not Her Fault.—‘ I don’t see why it 
takes Bertie so long to learn to talk,” said 
the young mother, anxiously. ‘I spend 
hours every day trying to teach him. B’ess 
its ’ittle footsy-tootsies! Doesn’t muzzer 
dess do ever’sing she tan to det it to talky- 
walky! Tum to its muzzer! Popsy-wopsy 
doncy duckums! Widdlecome biddlecome, 
fiddle-de dee! Toze its pitty ’ittle eyes noW 
and go s’eepy !”—Chicago Tribune. 
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. A lady told a party of friends that she 
had " quarreled with her husband and had 
planted a tree in memory of this their first 
falling out. ‘‘ What a splendid idea,” whis- 
pered another lady into her husband’s ear; 
“if we had adopted that plan, we might 
have had by now a fine avenue of trees in 
our garden.”’—Der Schalk. 


_.A Cincinnati woman was notified by 
her ‘bank the other day that she had over- 
drawn her account by one hundred dollars. 
She sat down, wrote a check for one hun- 
dred dollars on the same bank, and prompt- 
ly forwarded it to make up the deficiency. 
It takes a woman to master a great crisis. 
No man would ever have thought of so hap- 
py and simple an expedient. 


..Old Uncle Gabe’s young masters love 
to mystify him with long words, which he 
willnever own that he does not understand. 
One day one of them said to him: ‘ Uncle 
Gabe, if you and your wife were walking 
down the street, and a man should come up 
and recognize you, what would you do?” 
“Pd knock him down,” promptly replied 
Uncle Gabe.—Harper’s Bazar. 


..Oh, them fellers up in Congress! they’re 
a-wranglin’ all the time, 
Fer they think they’re big pertaters, an’ they 
know they’re big per diem; 
An’ they make the longest speeches that was 
ever said or wrote, 
But they ain’t a-goin’ to git there till they 
Vote! 
Vote! 
Vote! 
They hear the people shouting with the loud- 
est kind o’ shout, 
But theyll keep on with the spouting till 
we all go up the spout; 
For the hardest work before *em—an’ the 
country’s takin’ note— 
Is to buckle down to business, an’ to 
Vote! 
Vote! 
Vote! 
—Atlanta Constitution, 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be aa- 
dressed * Puzzles," THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 





BURIED FURNITURE, 

1. As to the age of the organist Lefebure, 
authorities differ. 

2. Noshort man should wear alow hat; 
no tall one should wear any other. 

3. If you think you have found the man 
telegraph to me, and an officer will be sent. 

4. Philand I gave John the slip. I note 
this for your admiration. 

5. He was a great critic, locking up his 
wise views in enigmatical language. 

6. He was always writing of lower stand 
ards of virtue because his soul was out of 
harmony with the better. 

7. The good vicar petitioned for the poor, 
misguided man’s release. 

8, The artist has put on so much paint in 
gaudy taste that he has spoiled the whole 
effect. 

% Her dress was of a violet shade and 
very becoming. 

10, His wig, as jet black as it could possi- 
bly be, was fearful. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 


eos ¢ 6 0 
oO * * 0 O 
Oo oO * * 0 O 
Oo O * * 0 O 
0 0 * * 0 O 
Oo oO * * O O 
Oo oO * * 0 O 
Oo Vv * * 0 O 
0 OO * * 0 O 
0 O * * 0 O 


Across the top—First: 1, A small animal , 
2, the conger eel; 3, a substance that neu 
tralizes acids; 4, tends; 5, a baptismal con 
nection, 

Second: 1, A thief: 2, grief; 3, black 
smiths; 4, perpetually ; 5, a holy day. 

My whole, the four B’s of a New England 
meal. 

ACTIVE PUZZLE. 
In bathing, where the surf is high, 
In reaping, the redundant rye ; 
In romping, with the boys and girls, 
In cheering, as our flag unfurls; 
In gathering, fruit from laden trees, 
In stealing, honey from the bees ; 
In walking, up the slippery hight, 
In dancing, with each footstep light ; 
In singing, all our jolly lays, 
In shopping, all the pleasant days ; 
In skating, with no thought of fear, 
In driving, when the moon is clear ; 








For Dyspepsia and Nervousness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. J.C. Stroup, Moorestown, N. J.. says: “I 
have used it fora number of years in my prac- 


tice, and find it ver 
’ useful in dyspepsia and 
nervousness,” ° en 


In talking, much and nothing said, 
In fighting, on a secret raid ; 

In coasting, with our double sleds, 
In loving, courting, then he weds. 


LEFT ACROSTIC AND CENTRAL ZIGZAG. 


*O* 0000 
*OO*O000 
*O00*O00 
*OO*O0O00 
*O* 0000 
*OO*O000 
*O0O00*00 
*OO* 000 
*O* 0000 
*O0OO0*000 


musician. 
1. Paper made from an Egyptian plant. 


2. Violent attack. 


~] 


3. Feared terribly. 
4. Of an advanced age. 
5. An adverb pertaining to the country. 
6 With great earnestness. 
7. One without a wife. 
8. Minced meat. 
. A town in Austria noted for its annual 
fair and large trade in cattle. 
10. The aborigines of America. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 28TH. 
FOUR SMALL SQUARES. 
oA 8S A F 
A GAHA 
SATAN 
ARADQA 
T A NAG 
WORD SQUARE. 
PAS 8S 
ANNA 


SNAG 
SAGE 


The initials and the corkscrew are the 
same, and give the name of a celebrated 





Milk Cans, 
pans, 
churns, 
bottles, 
everything 
which is 
used for 
milk, even 
down to 
the baby’s 
bottle—these are things for 
which you need Pearline. With 
Pearline, they're cleansed 
more easily, more quickly, 
more economically, and more 
thoroughly, than with anything 
else known. ‘The people who 
know most about milk say just 
that. We can’t afford to print 

all the testimonials we hold. 

_ They’re free expressions of 
opinion — in conventions, in 
papers, everywhere where milk 
folks havea voice. Their enthu-. 
siasm about Pearline is gen- 
uine. And it’s natural. For 
all kinds of washing and clean- 


ing, nothing equals Pearline. 
Beware of imitations 381 JAMES PYLE.N. Y. 

















NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Innocent. 


PARTS OF OTHER ANIMALS. 
Monkey. 


SUCCESSIVE WORDS. 
Con cord-ant. 


DIAGONAL. 








Correspors den t 
FOreknaewtledge 
MaNvutieseturins 
Con FPeoermeattio=xns 
CompbLhicatioons 
ConerAtuiliator 
TOR ereGeétt «27s 
Pevpeeriag-wRat ios 
Myetigtic¢ast ion 
Cc om fi 2 wre Fie x 
Ha} i we t+ pw a 6 I on 
Pron uneiati On 
ReverberatiowN 


t Thrifty Housewives 
delight in bright 









silverware, 
known as 


Pieces 
of silver are 


INLAID 
in the back of the « 
B60 bowl and handle, then § 
plated entire. Made only by ¢ 
The Holmes & Edwards'Silver Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 5 


chek ise tinal an ca i at eh is aia! 
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De Miel’s Perfect Health Biscuit. 
AN ENGLISH INVENTION. 

Rich in phosphates, scientifically prepared in 
combination with the finest wheat flour and other 
necessary ingredients. Deliciously palatable to 
the most refined taste. It is an established fact that 
phosphorus, an important ingredient in the 
composition of these biscuit, is the essence and cen- 
ter of the human beain itself, and kindles afresh the 
fire of vitality from the soles of the feet to the crown 
of the head, restoring the fullest and most vigorous 
conditions of robust health of body and mind, and 
enriches the blood, invigorates the brain, nerves, 
and muscles. The digestion is invigorated, appe- 
tite increases, the bowels become regular, 
steepcalmand refreshing, the lips red, eves 
brighter, skin cleaner and healthy. They 
insure sound, white teeth, and arrest: premature 
decay, showing the action on the organs of nutrition. 
Area specific also for nervousand mental prostration, 
nervous dyspe nie If not found at the Grocer’s, send 
W cents to E DAKE BAKERY ©O., 
Chicago, Ih. "Gets manufacturers in the United 
States), for samples free by mail: also testimonials 
and price-list, 


OVININE 


Fortifies the system 


Ae ae 
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against the possible 


attacks of ein . 4“ 





a wouk GRAY HAIR! 
Use LOFTie’s SALVATORIUM. 
For restoring white, gray or faded 
hair to its natural color. Is recom- 
mended by physicians and chemists. 
Hundreds of testimonials. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., May 20, '85. 
Henry Loftie—Permit me toadd my 
testimonial of the efficacy and virtues 
of your Salvatorium to restore gray 
and faded hair to its orgfnal color and 
beauty. From personal experience I 
find it is all youclaim for it—a restorer par excellence, 
superior to all others because entirely free from min- 
eral poisons so often used for that purpose. 
THERON BRADFORD, M.D. 
For sale by leading +. ists. (C atalogue. ) 
HENRY LOFTIE & SON. syracuse, N.Y. 
Sent by express, charges ‘paid, $1. 
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soups for the million. 
the taste of the 


whose appreciation of 
Franco - American 


to use no other. 
Sample 

ceipt of postage, 14 cents. 

grocers have them. 





| 
| 
| Clam Broth, Pear! Tapioca. 
| 
{ 


West Broadway & 


We Cannot $ 


We are content to cater to 
thousands 
who are most fastidious and 
the 
Soups 
keen enough to cause them 


can mailed on re- 


All 


Chicken, Chicken Gumbo, Mulligatawny, 
Mock Turtle. Ox Tail, Consommé, Tomato. 
French Bouillon, Julienne. Printanier. Mutton 
Broth, Vegetable. Beef, Pea, Clam Chowder, 


Fvanco-American Food rion 


» Franklin’ Street, New York. 
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“THATCHER” FURNACE sista 


3 Peck Slip, New York. 











THE WONDER OF HEALING! 
FOR PILES, BURNS, SUNBURNS. 
DIARRHGA, STINGS, SORE THROAT. 
SORE EYES, INFLAMMATIONS AND 
HEMORRHAGES OF ALL KINDS. 
Prepared only by POND’S EXTRACT CO., 

NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
See our name on every wrapper and label, 


; Weightless"Gem’Beds' 


Piano and tp og gaat 
Office Desks. 


frs 
A.H.Andrews&Co. aTaMaahde, 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fully tested 

aad indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 

four Grocer ought to haveit on sale. Ask for it, 
D. 8S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 

233 North 2d 8t.. Phila.. Pa. 









House 
Furnishing. 


Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Class, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 


BRASS BEDSTEADS 


Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver 
andliron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. 


Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty 


© eD 




















THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO., 


Successors e 
The Rom. S$. GOULD Co. and W. MERSEREAU Co. 
‘261 


& 263 Canal St., Ne w York, 
200 Feet Kast of Broadway. 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


World's Fair Visitors. The Chicago Theolog- 
ical Seminary opens its buildings as a Home for Chris- 
tian people at a uniform rate of 50c. perday, 1 person 
= aroom, or, 75e. for 2 persons. Address, HENRY" 

. CUESTER, 481 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


The Virginia Hotel 


- CHICAGO, | ILL. 


400 ROOMS. 
Absolutely Fi Fireproof, 


AMERICAN PLAN. 








Expectant Visitors to the World’s § alr should 
send for our photographic book of interior views, 
including room diagrams and rates, which we mail 
free on application. Address, 


THE VIRCINIA HOTEL CO., 


CHICAGO. ILL. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, 
BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., N. Woy 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

During the past year the ST. DENIS has been en- 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. 

All the latest {mprovements have been placed tn 
the new builda'ng, with a large and very attractive 
aew Dining-room. coinecting witi the old well. 
‘nown “ Teylor’s Restaurant.” 

WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 








Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have 2 specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us. on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent. 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other “Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 

} Ithas more than three times 
the strenyth of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 

nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delic ious, notrishing, and BASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


~OUR COLD WINTER | 


was a true test of your furnace. A good 
furnace will heat equally well at all times. 
lf your furnace disappointed you in the ex 
treme weather, it is a matter well worth look- 
ing into. When you change examine into 
the merits of the ** Perfect'’ furnace. Cata- 
logue free. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 


232 and 234 Weter St., NEW YORK. 
04 Union Street, BOSTON. 

84 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 

127 Sixth Street, PORTLAND, Ore. 


PISO'S CURE-FOR 


URES WHERE ALL. ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syru #8 Good. Use 
“ in time. \ at 


“CONSUMPTION 


ft 





Sarm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this devartment more valuable 
to those of our subscribera who feel 
interested.) 


specially 


THE WILD HONEYBEES: ASTUDY. 
I]. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH, 


WHEN the summer opens there are other 
enemies tooppose. ‘The sweet aroma of the 
honey attracts many animals and reptiles 
to the old oak, and one day we saw the wav- 
ing head of a large black snake close to the 
main entravce. He was waiting for an op- 
portunity to steal some of the nectar, and 
yet, knowing the terrible power of the 
owners, he seemed to hesitate before ven- 
turing in the hole. We watched him for 
several minutes. He crawled around the 
tree and peered into the black hole from 
every point of view. Finally he coiled his 
tail up and dropped it suddenly in the hive 
and brought it up covered with freshly 
gathered nectar. But the noise had alarmed 
some of the hive workers, and before the 
snake could gather the sweets from his 
tail a dozen bees darted at his head. This 
was asign of warning which the snake was 
not slow to heed. He dropped down into 
the grass in the twinkling of an eye, and 
glided out of sight in a neighboring hedge. 

But a taste of honey for a snake is like 
the first whitf of opium smoke for a man of 
weak mind. The black thief returned at 
the same hour the following day. He re- 
peated his operations, and escaped this time 
with a good mouthful of honey. But alas 
for his reptilian highness! When he 
sneaked through the grass the next time 
he was given such a warm reception that 
he never returned to the orchard. A swarm 
of bees lighted upon his waving head as 
soon as it was raised to ascend the tree, and 
not until he crawled away in the brush 
hedge could he rid himself of the stinging 
insects, 

One otber enemy that tried to dislodge 
the bees that summer is worthy of notice. 
Another swarm of honeybees entered the 
orchard, and took possession overnight of 
a neighboring tree. It was somewhat late 
in the summer, and the flow of honey had 
been checked, so that 
evidently hungry. Before they had been on 
the tree a day it was evident, from the 
reconnoitering of afew of the newcomers, 
and from the uneasiness of the old inhabit- 
ants of the orchard, that a bee battle was 
imminent. 


the newcomers were 


In the middle of one hazy after- 
noon a bee appeared at the entrance of the 
tree hive and extended his tongue with a 
little honey on it; but the guardian of the 








entrance immediately decided that the 
newcomer was an intruder. It nad not 
given the proper countersign. A buzzing 
noise followed, and the several sentries 
pounced upon the unfortunate robber in a 
body. But the intruder was not alone. A 
preconcerted attack had been arranged. 
Several other robber bees joined the first 
one, and while they fought valiantly with 
the sentries a strong force from the neigh- 
boring tree swooped down upon the hive 
and tried to effect an entrance. 

Bee battles are not common; but when 
one swarm tries to steal the honey from 
another hive the conflict which follows is 
fierce. The first signal had brought the 
whole hive of workers out to the entrance, 
and immediately the robber bees were met 
by a determined opposition. The bees in 
the old oak had arranged defensive works 
inside, and they had the advantage of the 
battle. While the robbers appeared to be 
forcing the fighting inside of the tree it 
was really only at the will of the defenders. 
There were narrow passes and defensive 
breastworks inside where the battle of 
Thermopylw could be repeated. Three 
hundred could prevent a million from en- 
tering, and eventually kill nearly every 
one. The tactics of the bees in battle are 
sometimes elaborate, but they chiefly rely 
upon sudden attacks, and the simple prin 
ciple of sending two to attack one. 

The battle did not last more than fifteen 
minutes. The whole force which entered 
the tree never returned alive. When the 
last robber was driven away the beeworkers 
in the oak began carrying out the dead 
bodies of their victims. Doubtless many of 
their own number were among the dead ; 
but the vast majority were the robber 
bees. ‘The few conflicts outside of the hive 
were interesting, and they could be studied 
from a point of advantage. 

The vulnerable point of the bee is be- 
tween the rings of the body, and if stung 
here by another it will generally die. Queer 
evolutions are performed by two fighting 
bees in order to sting their opponents, and 
not to yet stung themselves in the vital 
parts. One bee is able to sting another and 
withdraw the stinger afterward ; but when 
it stings a man the extremity of the body, 
and often the entrails, are left behind. In 
the battles outside of the hive two bees 
would seize one of the enemies, and by a 
series of rapid movements and evolutions 
one of them would eventually discover an 
unprotected part of the victim and settle 
thedispute. If the invading force secures 
possession of a hive they then turn upon 
the former occupants and begin to kill them 
off as rapidly as possible. In the events of 
such a turn of affairs the few remaining 
bees of the conquered hive will frequently 
join forces with the victorious party, and 
wage common warfare against their own 
numbers. 

A more interesting battle even than that 
between two colonies is one which is 
brought about by the peculiar circumstan- 
ces of one hive having two queens. One 
season the new queen came into rightful 
possession of the hive while the previous 
queen was still alive, and as two such roy- 
al persons will not be tolerated in one hive 
the unfortunate queens had to fight out the 
battle. This was a “ battle royal,” and the 
rapid movements of the bees in their close 
encounters were astonishing. The _ bee- 
workers looked at the fighters; but none of 
them offered to interfere. It is only when 
the battle is finally settled that they take 
any partin the fight, and then it is simply 
to threw the dead body of the slain queen 
out of their home. After a desperate en- 
counter of ten minutes the old queen was 
attacked successfully by the new one, and 
in a short time she expired. 

When spring first opens our bees in the 
oak are fed daily with sirup and granu- 
lated sugar, and by the time they become 
actively engaged in gathering nectar from 
the flowers they are accustomed to our pres- 
ence. Weapproach the old tree fearlessly, 
and deposit our store of sweets on the lower 
limb where the bees can easily see it. They 
smell the sugar at a distance, and before it 
has left our hands two or taree bees are 
sometimes eagerly at work in devouring it. 
They carry it inside to nourish the young 
broods which will soon be out in numbers. 

At the first appearance of the young 
broods the old workers are restless and 
cross. It is even dangerous then for their 
friends to approach the tree; for the respon- 
sibility of protecting the helpless young 
bees gives to them a spirit of warlike oppo- 
sition that bodes no good for any stray ani- 
mal or person in the vicinity. By this 
time, however, the fruit blossoms in the 
orchard are ripe, and it is unnecessary to 
feed the hive workers any more. They are 

busy from morning until night in gather- 
ing the honey from the blossoms, and the 





honeycombs are being rapidly filled and 
sealed up for our table use. 

The honey is obtained from a great variety 
of flowers, but when one flower predomi- 
nates in the fields or gardens the honey re- 
ceives its peculiar flavor and color from 
this. In the tree hiveour first honey is dis- 
tinctly the product of fruit flowers, and it 
is of an amber color, very heavy, and with a 
peculiar aromatic flavor. The orchard is 
laden with apple, cherry, pear and peach 
blossoms, and during the entire month of 
May the tiny bees are bumming around 
them in bewildering numbers. They never 
disturb us in our walks in the orchard, and 
we even may investigate curiously the con- 
tents of the hive. A piece of the new comb 
just being formed is of a light straw color, 
and it has alarge percentage of wax in it. 
This is generally deposited in small quanti- 
ties in the lower part of the hive, and it 
forms the foundation stones of the structure. 

As the season advances the honey receives 
a higher flavor, which is undoubtedly due 
to the mixture of wild flowers with the 
fruit blossoms. It is nearly as black as tar, 
and of about the same consistency. But 
with the opening of June and July the 
white clover of the fields and meadows at- 
tracts our bees from the orchard, and they 
resort to along, sloping hillside pasture half 
a mile away. Noother plant will receive 
much attention from the bees at this mid- 
summer time, and the so-called white 
clover honey is rapidly made, It is almost 
colorless in appearance, and it is packed in 
asnow-white comb; but it isso thin and 
watery that it will often run out of the 
comb if the cells are not securely capped. 
This honey sells better than the early make 
owing 69 its white appearance, but it is 
destitute of the rich flavor characteristic of 
the fruit-blossom honey. 

With the changing season the honey 
once more changes its flavor and color. 
When the fields of grain are in blossom one 
can easily detect in the honey the odor of 
buckwheat, and it is from the flower of this 
grain that most of the nectar is gathered, 
The strong, tainted flavor of the plant, 
however, soon leaves the honey, and in a 
few weeks it is distinctively rich and lus- 
cious. We gather some from the tree, and 
find it is of a dark-brown color, while the 
comb is the whitest of all. It is transparent 
in its purity. It is so thin in its structure 
that a piece containing a pound of h ney 
would scarcely weigh one-fourth of an 
ounce. This buckwheat honey is very much 
desired in the markets, and it meets witha 
ready sale for fancy prices. 

When the honey season is over and the 
cold winds of autumn announce to the bees 
the beginning of their period of rest, we 
take out a good piece of the rich comb, and 
by holding it up to the light the different 
qualities of honey are clearly visible. The 
several kinds have not been mixed in the 
cells, but each kind is by itself so that with 
a sharp knife a sheet of the comb can be 
divided into its several layers. The heavy, 
amber horney of the fruit blossoms, with its 
straw-colored comb, forms an appropriate 
foundation for the sheet; then comes the 
layer of thin, colorless white clover honey, 
with its white, waxy comb, and finally the 
dark-brown honey in transparently white 
comb cells. The influence of the flowers 
upon the honey can be distinctly traced by 
such an inspection of a sheet of the comb. 

Our bees in the old oak tree hive are in 
their natural state, and they have not been 
improved by any of the methods adopted 
by the apiarist. They took possession of 
the tree of their own accord, and they have 
shown a preference to it as their home ever 
since. The introduction of an Italian queen 
might increase their numbers and improve 
the quality of theirhoney; but asa study 
of the wild honeybees such modern money- 
making methods would destroy the spirit 
and roman‘e now attached to the hive. The 
tiny inhabitants of the oak are only domes- 
ticated in so far as they will receive food 
from us and tolerate our presence around 
the tree at certain times of the year. We 
extract the honey for table use only by 
artifice and deception; but as we always 
leave enough for the bees in winter they 
appear to forgive us this friendly robbery 
of their hard-earned stores. Each spring 
their restless activity gives life and interest 
to the old orchard, and there is something 
new to learn about their habits with each 
recurring season. Their methods of honey- 
making, the structure of their queer little 
mouths, and their ingenious powers of 
elaborating honeycombs from their sacs, 
have been well explained in books of science; 
but their daily habits in the wild woods, 
where they meet with dangers and desper- 
ate enemies, furnish fields for future obser- 


vation and study that must be interesting 
to all. 


NEw Yor«K Clry. 
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SOME OF THE NEW PLANTS. 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


THE past season has been an exceptionally 
trying one on newly-set plants, and those 
put out last spring have not had an Oppor- 
tunity to do themselves justice. Some of 
them have done fairly well, however, and 
given us an idea of what they are capable 
of doing under more favorable conditions. 

One of the best border plants of recent 
introduction is Coreupsis lanceolata. | 
have plants set last year, and some set this 
season. The former came through the win- 
ter in excellent condition, with no protec- 
tion. It began to bloom early in the se: ASOn, 
and has not been without flowers since, 
During the intensely hot weather of August 
the flowers decreased in size but not in 
quantity, and the plant continued to send 
out new branches until it formed a com- 
pact mass two feet high and about three 
feet across. The flowers are of the richest 
shade of yellow, and very graceful, being 
lifted well above the foliage on long, slender 
stems. Yellow summer-blooming plants 
are few and far between, especially good 
ones ; therefore I hail this Coreopsis as a 
most valuable addition to our list of border 
plants. Spring-set plants have bloomed 
freely, but they have failed to do as well as 
those set last season ; and I think they will 
require some protection in order to get 
through the winter well. I[ would advise 
giving well-established plants some protec- 
tion, for our long and severe winters tax 
the vitality of our hardiest plants too much. 

The new perennial phloxes are great im- 
provements on the old varieties. The colors 
are pure and fine. Some of the scarlets and 
crimsons are rich as those of a geranium, 
while the delicate rose and salmon tints of 
other varieties give this plant an entirely 
new quality. Itcan nolonger be considered 
coarse in color. Those who give the newer 
sorts a trial will discard the old varieties 
with their dull colors and not over-refined 
habit, and they will find the new kinds 
among the most useful and satisfactory 
plants in the border. For show, nothing 
excels them, their great panicles of bloom 
producing a solid mass of color that is ex- 
tremely effective when seen at a distance, 
and no less pleasing when given a closer in- 
spection. These plants are as hardy asa 
lilac, increase in size rapidly, and continue 
to improve for years with proper treatment. 
Such plants are what the amateur is in 
search of ; and I take pleasure in advising 
those who want brilliant shows of color 
that can be secured with but little trouble 
to plant the new varieties of perennial 
phlox. 

Among the vines there is nothing of re- 
cent introduction that equals the new clem- 
atis, C. paniculata, This variety has all 
the freedom of growth characteristic of C. 
flammula, If it grows ten or twelve feet in 
such a season as the late one, from a spring- 
set plant, there’s no telling what it will do 
in a favorable season, after becoming well 
established; and that is what it has done 
with me. The foliage closely resembles 
that of C. flammula, and the effect of the 
plant, when in bloom, is much the same 
when seen at a distance; but a closer in- 
spection shows that the flowers are in pani- 
cles rather than flat masses. They are 
white, with a bunch of feathery stamens 
standing up from the center of each flower. 
These give the clusters a delicate, airy look 
that is very pleasing. The branches are 
literally covered with flowers. Judging 
from one season’s experience with this 
plant—and that season a most unfavorable 
one—lI believe this to be one of our very 
best vines for veranda use. Certainly it is 
one of our most beautiful ones, when in 
bloom. It is excellent for cutting, as it 
lasts well, and retains its fragrance. Being 
white, it can be used in combination with 
flowers of all colors. I cannot vouch for its 
hardiness from personal experience, but 
several horticultural authorities at the 
East, who have grown it for three or four 
years, assure me that it is fully as hardy as 
C. flammula, and every one who has grown 
that variety knows that it is proof against 
winter-killing. 

SHLOCTON, Wis, 
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DO YOU KNOW? 





BY AGRICOLA, 


THAT every ton of “milk sold from the 
farm takes away plant food to the value of 
$2.67, and every ton of cheese removes $21 
worth, while a ton of butter takes away 
only 26 cents’ worth ? 

That it is almost impossible to make but- 
ter of uniform quality when milk is set in 
open pans, on account of atmospheri¢ 
changes ? 
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That you should churn in twenty-five or 
thirty minutes if possible ?~ 

That if you expect butter, expect it from 
butter cows, not beef cows ? 

That rough treatment of cows produces 
pervous excitement, and that nervous ex- 
citement will cause cows to withhold their 
milk ? 

That wet weather causes a decrease in the 
quality of butter because the pastures are 
Jess nutritious ? 

That butter that is colored will not keep 
as well as uncolored butter ? 

That the quicker cream can be ripened 
uniformly the better butter it will make ? 

That there are two or three kinds of 
specks in butter—one is dried cream and 
another is caseine ? 

That a pan that is half full of milk will 
vive better results than a full one ? 

That the strippivgs are the best part of 
the milk because last secreted ? 

That the uneqval distribution of salt 
often produces streaks 10 butter ? 

That streaks in butter are sometimes 
produced by working it after it has set a 
while ? 

That it is not the right thing to mix 
cream a little sour with sweet milk for 
butter making ? 

That cream and milk can be churned to- 
gether, but it takes longer ? 

That cream churned before it is properly 
ripened will not be so good in flavor and it 
will require a longer time to churn it ? 

That ensilage is a good thing in dairy 
farming but not essential ? 

That ensilage is a good thing in case of 
drought in summer, and is cheaper than a 
soiling crop ? 

That a good article of butter will bring a 
good price when a poor article cannot be 
yviven away ? 

That it costs no more to make good butter 
than poor 7 

That the freer butter is from water the 
less it will absorb from surrounding ob- 
jects ? 

That to leave much water in butter, so 
that it will spread easier on bread, is a poor 
practice, and that a customer does not 
care to have his labors lightened in that 
way ” 

That sometimes the milk of one cow will 
be affected by noxious weeds in the pastures 
while that of others will bot ? 

That the milk pail is not the place for 
“ fertility” 

That it is time to build an ice houseif you 
haven’t one already ? 

That the consumption of good butter is 
increasing, and that it pays dairymen to 
make that kind of butter ? 

That milking and feeding the dairy cow 
should be done at regular hours, and it is 
desirable to have the same milkers miik 
the same cows every time ? 

That it is a poor idea to curry a cow with 
acomb in the morning and with a milkiog 
stool in the evening ? 

That money in a creamery is for the men 
who sell their milk and cream, and not the 
stockholders ? 

That it does not pay to build a high- 
priced creamery when one costing one-half 
or one-third as much will answer every 
purpose ? 

That successful creameries are not those 
costing $5,000 and up? $1,500 to $2,000 is 
about right. 

That a cow can be-trained to along milk- 
ing habit by keeping her in milk after her 
first calf as long as possible ? 

That the quantity of Danish butter 
Shipped to England was nearly doubled in 
five or six years because Danish butter is 
first-class butter ? 

That the separator is a good thing to 
have on the farm, specially where there is 
no creamery ? It has been proven at the 
Wisconsin Kixperiment Station that as 
much butter can be made from twenty- 
three cows by the separator process as from 
thirty-fi ve cows from other setting. 

That if youdon’t want tuberculosis in 
your herd, don’t crowd twenty cows in a 
Stable where ten ought to be ? 
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POULTRY NOTES. 





BY JOHN W, CAUGHEY, 


FoWLs that scratch well usually do well. 
Leghorns, Minorcas and Spanish are the 
most diligent at this kind of exercise hav- 
ing less weight to carry; consequently 
they are more active. ‘This activity usually 


indicates a first-rate layer ; see if thisis not 
80. 


The last report of the Philadelphia Board 
of Trade says the daily supply of that city 
represented 510 calves, 1,410 sheep, 1,510 
hogs. Estimating the value of each calf, 
hog and sheep at ten dollars as the average, 
Shows «value of $34,300. There were 500,- 


000 eggs used daily at one cent each, | 
amounting to $5,000. About 7,500 barrelsof , 
poultry are daily consumed. During the | 
year 15,000,000 dozen eggs were used, which 
at twelve and one-half cents per dozen (a 
low estimate) amounts to nearly $2,000,000. 
If Philadelphia, containing about one-six- 
tieth of the population of the United States 
consumes $2,000,000 worth of eggs it is safe 
to claim that the yearly product of egg in 
this country has a value somewhere near to 
$1,000,000,000, while the value of poultry 
(geese, turkeys, ducks, fowls and broilers) 
amountsto asum fully as large. You cain-. 
not make out the poultry interests of the 
United States as anything but a large 
occupation. 


Making hens lay is a question that very 
often is a hard one to solve; especially when 
you want them, they fail oftentimes to re- 
spond. A poultryman speaking of his im- 
proved method, says: “‘ There is nothing to 
equal the exclusive use of meat and bone, 
and very little of anything else is fed. I 
have forty hens now laying. If | want 
twenty-five or thirty eggs a day for a week 
or more t9 fill customers’ orders, I give all 
the meat they will eat at fouro’clock,and for 
the next morning a pan of bones, all they 
will”eat. The eggs come just as wanted- 


meat and bone. These are far superior to 
middlings, shorts, bran, chopped feed or 
corn meal.” Here is something which can 
be tested by any one keeping poultry, and 
should be tried. 


White Minorcas resemble the Leghorn of 
that color, and many could not tell the aif- 
ference if put in coops side by side. Proba- 
bly the main difference is the Minorca is 
slightly heavier in build, comb thicker, the 
appearance of the face not quite as bright 
and quick in movement as the Leghorn. 
They are remarkably fine layers, very 
pretty and attractive about the place, and 
usually strong favorites among the ladies 
of the home. 


Dry poultry manure isa most excellent 
fertilizer for late vegetables or fruits. It 
is well to put the accumulation upon the 
garden, chopping it down in the ground 
where the rains may spread its richness 
about the soil surrounding the plants. If 
a few dry droppings be put about each 
strawberry plant an‘ left all winter, in the 
spring you will be surprised at the increased 
number and size berries you will find ready 
at picking time. 


It should be the aim of every fancier to 
get his flock tame. Asa rule chickens are 
more or less shy, and it takes kind treat- 
ment to win their confidence and friend- 
ship; once formed, they will often follow 
you like a dog orcat. Be a friend and not 
an enemy to all dumb animals or fowls, and 
they will do much better for you. This is 
easily proven, and should be by all who 
keep them. 


CLYDR, O, 





Matbeth s “pearl cop’ and 
“pearl glass” lamp-chimneys 
do not break from heat, not 
one in a hundred. 

They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 

They fit the lamps they are made 
for. Shape controls the draft. 
Draft contributes to proper com- 
bustion; that makes light; they 
improve the light of a lamp. 


‘itsburch. Gro. A. MacsETH CQ 


_ In the world for all 
black leather, Vacuum , 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


“Liebig Company's” 


These two words are / 


kuown in every well 





, ordered household 
throughout the world ‘ 
‘ as designating the § 
§ oldest, purest, best § 

and always-to-be-de- , 
; pended-upon 
) é 
Extract of Beef. 





| 
| 


I mix wheat, oats, barley and peas with the | 











For Rheumatism 
sciatica, 
rheumatic gout, 
neuralgia, dropsy, and 
white swelling, 
use 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures others, will cure you 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy fei 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORB 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
tending te CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains ne 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL €CO., NEW YORK, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 





One Month, $0.25 
Four Months, $1.00 
Six Months, 
One Year, 


Two Years, $5.00 
Three Years, $7.00 
$1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
$3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each, 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. . 

SUBSC RIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co, are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements, 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holaing 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00, 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 


THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a linrited number of copies of “ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months rest- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “* The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter's great picture, * The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture {t- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been, for “* THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75e. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50c. until the supply ts 
exhausted. 

Tre book,“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
reta:ied at 50c. We will furnish it vostpaid at BSc. 
arly orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New Yerk Clty. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 














[For the week ending Thursday, Sept. 28th, 1893.] 
TEA.—The market is described by some deal- 
ers as strong, but there is little tendency toward 
an advance except in a few grades. The prices 
are well sustained, however, and sales are fair. 
Amoy is quoted at 11@léc.; Fuchau, 12@30c. ; 
Formosa, 16@40c., and Japans, old, 10@20c., and 
new, 18@30c. 

COFFEE.—There continues a certain amount 
of uncertainty in the coffee market, and trade 
is limited generally to acttial needs. Present 
quotations place Java coffee at 21@27c.; Mocha, 
21@22c.; Maracaibo, 1744@22c.; Laguayra, 19@ 
22héc., and Brazil, 17@19%¢. 

SUGAR.—AIll grades of refined sugar are be- 
hind in supply, and refiners are refusing to take 
orders for fine granulated. Cut loaf and 
crushed are 55g@5 13-l6c.; powdered, 5 7-16@ 
55gc.; gradulated, 5 3-16@53¢c.; Mold ‘ A,” 
58¢@5 9-16c., and Columbia “ A,” 4 15-16@5c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed calves are 
firm at 7@11\éc. for country dressed veals, and 8 
@13c. for city dressed. Dressed mutton is firm 
and selling at 5}44@8c. per th, with choice weth« 
ers at 9c. Dressed lambs are high at 7@10c., and 
more for choice. Dressed hogs are steady at AY 
@M4Gc, per th. 

PROVISIONS.—The trade in provisions is 
quite active, and the market is generally strong- 
er, altho the arrivals of live hogs have been lib- 
eral. Mess pork is $17.75@18 per bbl.; short 
clear, $18@20, and family, $19.50@20. The mar- 
ket is quiet for beef, with family at $9.50@10.50; 
mess, $8.50@9, and extra mess, $16@18. Beef 
hams are steady at $16.50. Lard is easier at 
9.90c., and cut meats are generally easier, with 
pickled bellies at 1244@13c. | shouldets, T4ge., aiid 
hams, 104@l1Ie, 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The trade in flour for 
local use is fair, while exporters take only a little 
of the under grades. The market is not en- 
tirely satisfactory yet, as buyers and sellers con- 
tinue to hold different views of values. Spring 
patents are $3.80@4.40; straights, $3.10@3.70, and 
clears, $2.50@2.00; winter patents, $3.50@3.80; 
straights, $3.10@3.35, and clears, $2.80@3.10. 
Pure rye flour is firm at $8@3.20, and mixed rye, 
$2.85@3. Cornmeal is steady, with Brandywine 
at $2.85, and yellow Western, $2.60@2.75. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—The export trade in 
wheat has been very light this week, but toward 
the close there has been a better demand. The 
market asarule has been weak and dull, and 
there is little prospect of much advance very 
soon. The increase of the home stocks, how- 
ever, are offset by a decrease in the European 


visible supply. But export trade does not. pick 
up much, September wheat is 7246c.; No. 2 red, 
72c.; No. 1 Northern spring, 7244@73c., and un- 
graded, 69@72c. The Government bulletins re- 
= that the corn crop is about all safe and cut, 
yut the movement in the West has been very 
strong. Cash corn is quiet at 49@50c., and Sep- 
tember, 50c. Oats are firm and in good demand. 
No.2 oats are 86@374c.; No. 2 white, 39@40c., 
and track mixed, 3644@374c. Prime hay is held 
firm at 90c. per 100 1bs.; No. 3 to No. 1, 65@85c.; 
clover mixed, (0@65c. Straw is firm, with long 
a at 50@65c., and short rye and oat straw, 40@- 
me, 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter has con- 
tinued to advance owing to small receipts and 
strong Western reports. The demand lacks 
force yet, but the first cost of butter is so high 
that present prices are firmly sustained. Extra 
creamery has advanced to 28@284c. per t for 
both State and Western, with Western firsts at 
2544@27c. and seconds at 22@24c. Dairy butter is 
firm, and prices are such now that a great many 
lots are expected to arrive. Welsh tubs extra 
are 25c. and half-firkin tubs and pails, 26c., with 
firsts at 2@24c., and seconds, 20@22c. Western 
dairy is quiet at 16@2I1c., but imitation creamery 
isin demand at 18@23c., and factory in good de- 
mand at 174%@19%c. The price of cheese bas 
continued to advance all of the week, owing to 
good domestic demand and high first cost. Ex- 
sorters are taking very little, prices being too 
1igh for them. Large sizes are selling at 8@ 
1034c.; small sizes, 10@11'4c.: Chenango, small, 
best skims, 7@8c.; large, 7@7c., and common 
to prime, 3a@6Ge. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Fresh offerings of 
live poultry are good, and demand fair. Prices 
are well sustained. Chickens are 9@104¢c. per 
th; fowls, 114@i2%c.: old roosters, 7@7¥c.; tur- 
keys, 10@llc.; ducks, S0@70c. per pair, and 
geese, $11.37 per pair. Dressed poultry is firm, 
and accumulations have cleaned up well Phila- 
delphia chickens are 14@18c. per ®; Western, 
l0@l2c.; fowls, 12@18c.; old cocks, 8c.; Eastern 
spring ducks, li@léc.; Western, 5@8c. Eggs are 
very firm, and good ones are scarce. State and 
Pennsylvania, new laid, are 23c. per doz.; West 
ern, 21@22c.; Western held, 20c. and seconds, 
$3.50@4.50 per case. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Good apples are in moder- 
ate demand. Red sorts are $2.50@3.50 per bbl.; 
blush varieties, $2.50@2.75, and green, $2@2.50. 
Pears are in good demand. Bartletts are $2.0@ 
5 per bbl.; Seckels, $2@4.50; Beurre Rose, $3@4. 
Peaches are about steady, with Jerseys at 25c.@ 
$1 per basket. Quinces are steady at $3@3.50 
er bbl.; up-river plums, $1@1.50 per crate, and 
Nestern New York, 30@65c. per 10 and 12-b. 
basket. Grapes are weak, but cleaning up bet- 
ter. Western New York Niagaras are 1lU0@12c. 
per small basket; Delawares, 1%@12c., and Con- 
cords, 9@10c. Cape Cod cranberries have been 
very weak, but they are cleaning up a little 
better at $4@4.75 per bbl. A few muskmelons 
are still in the market. Hackensacks sell at 
2.443 per bbl., and those from other places, 
5c. to $2 per bbl. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Long Is- 
land Jersey potatoes are not in very good receipt, 
and they are wanted for export to Havana. 
Most sales are at $1.75@2 per bbl., but many are 
at $2.12@2.37. State potatoes are plenty and 
quiet at $1.50@2 per 180 tbs. Sweet potatoes are 
in fair demand at ($1.75@2.75perj,bbl.«,Onions 
are unchanged in price, and about steady, with 
Eastern white at $2.50@3 per bbl.; red, $1.75@2, 
and Long Island and Jersey yellows, $1.75@1.87 
per bbl.q@Cabbages <are firm at. $4@6,per 100, 
tomatoes, 0@Wc._ per, crate ; cucumbers, $1 per 
box; cauliflowers, $1@2.50 per bbl.; eggplants, 

1; turnips, 75c. per bbl; squash, $1 per bbl.; 

an 





wong Island celery, $1.25 per doz. bunches, a 
Western, 10 to 40c. per doz. roots. 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., New York. 


OnNA LeveL STRETCH 


Always in the Lead. 


© Free Illustrated Cqtalogue to any address. 
‘Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


DTEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious anc useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


Fall 
Overcoats and Suits 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 
LARGE STOCK, 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


44 EAST 14th STREET, 


Union Square, N. Y. 


Saratoga 
Vichy 


The King of 


Table Waters. 


Unequaled 
for 
Indigest ion. 


For circulars address 


SARATOGA 

VICHY SPRINGS CO. 

Saratoga Springs, 

ee N. Y. _s 
STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 


Are pat up successfully by Decorators or Carpenters 
in allclasses of buildings, old and new. Send for 
Circular. Many patterns made 


HENRY &, NORTHRUP, 20 Rose § Street, New York, 
OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Fiatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Your Painter 


of the difficulty in makin 


has often wasted time and 
material in trying to obtain 
a shade of color, and has 
even resorted to the use of 


ready mixed "map ape the ingredients of which he knew nothing about, because 
ty 


a shade of color with white lead. This waste can 


be avoided by the use of National Lead Company’s 


Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These tints are a combination of perfectly pure colors put up in small cans 
and | ggg so that one pound will tint 25 pounds of Strictly Pure White 


Lea 


to the shade shown on the can. By this means you will have the 


best paint in the world, because made of the best materials— 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


and pure colors. 


strictly pure: 
** ANCHOR" (Cincinnati) 


** ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ”" (Pittsb'gh) 


** ATLANTIC " (New York) 

** BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY " (New York) 

** BROOKLYN " (New York) 
**COLLIER ”’ (St. Louis) 
**CORNELL ”" (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN” (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT " (New York) 


Insist on having one of the brands of white lead that are 
standard, manufactured by the “ Old 


Dutch” process, and known to be 


*“*KENTUCKY " (Louisville) 

‘* FAHNESTOCK " (Pittsburgh) 

‘* LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

*««MORLEY " (Cleveland) 

**RED SEAL" (St. Louis) 

**SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 
**SHIPMAN ” oy pl 

** SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
**ULSTER" (New York) 

**UNION"' (New York) 


These brands of Strictly Pure White Lead and National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead 


Tinting Colors are for sale by the most reliable dealers in 


aints everywhere. 


If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 











é sliver of 
furnishes a 
with 


Only Grocers 
the 





VERY housekeeper finds 
a Slice of delicious Ham, just 
broiled to a turn, or a dainty 


most appetizing 


Flesh, Fish, or Fowl. 


who 
BEST GOODS will supply the 
**FERRIS”’ brand, but it is worth the 
Consumer’s while to INSIST upon 
having these CHOICE MEATS. 


“A Little Higher in Price BUT!!! 


Breakfast Bacon, 


relish 


really handle 








A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 





Low Estimates. naa " 
acs beues, DOGE'S Soo hatr s BOSTON 
THE A Practical, Every-day 


GREATAMERICAN : Cook Book 


REE. eestor pn 
e tested recipes, 320 pp. 
Bound tin cloth. Don’t tail to get the 


WATCH-CLOCK, 
: 4 greatest novelty of the age. For full particulars 
€ 


ress 
T AMERICAN TEA COMP NY 


THE GRE 
Cor. Church and Vesey Sts., N.Y. City, 


WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggi sts 





ComPANy 








Prices of the fonowang Articles: 
Bleyeles, Watehes, Carr lages, 
Buggies, Carts, HayCutters, 

Sa! Wire Fenee, 


Bit Braces, 
Road Plows, -| 


Fire 

Rone Mille, 
Cider a, 
orges, 

Sewing Machines, Lawn Mowers, En 

Letter Presses, Corn Shellers, Boilers, T Dump Carts, 
May, Stock, Elevator, Railroad, Platfoi _ SCALES. 
e Money, 


Send for free ag ot and see how to sav 
CHICAGO SCALE CO., 151 Bo. Jefferson &t., Chicago, Ill. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 





Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Fngines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrante, Street Washers, 
etc. 


WorksFounded in 1832 








(Tasteless— Effectual. ) 


For Sick- Headache, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Liver Disorders and 


Female Ailments. 


Renowned all over the World. { 
Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. ¢ 


Ask for Beecham’s and take no others, 
Made at St. Helens, England. Sold by 
druggists and dealers. Price 2% cents a 
S box. New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 

WROee 1) 














When You 
Buy a 
Corset 


get one that will not 
only insure a well- 
fitted dress, but be 
at the 
The 


“Glove-Fitting” 


Corsets produce this result. 


comfortable 


same time. 


‘The money 
is refunded if not found satisfactory, 
Known and sold everywhere. 





/ LANGDON & BATCHELLERS ® 
GENUINE « | 
THOMSONS CLOVE-FITTING) 


RADE MARK) 








Church, 
Lodge, 
Parlor 
Pews and 
Opera Chairs 


S. C. SMALL 
& CO., 
Boston,Mass 


Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washington Street, Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
34 Washington Street, Chicago. 


RICKSECKER’S FACE POWDER 
conceals Blemishes, has most Beau- 
tiful Effect, Don’t Show, yet is Abso- 
lutely harmless. Wonderful Superi- 
ority over all others. White, Pink or 
Yellow. 25c. Wond Box. Druggists, 
or by mail for 26 cts. in stamps. 

THEO. RICKSECKER Perfumer, 

56 Maiden Lane New York 





‘TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. __ 


Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


N fork toG in leas than Eleven Days 
"NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 8.5. C0. 


DIRECT ROUTE TO RIVIERA AND ITALY, 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 
Avoiding the Northern Latitudes of the At- 
lantic,the Channel Crossing, long R.R.rides. 


The fine. fast steamers FULDA, WERRA and 
KAISER (Kaiser Wilh. IJ), will sail from * 4 
YORK for GIBRALTAR and GENOA as follows: 

Z=RRA, Oc Wilh. II) Oct. 21; 
, KAISER (Kaiser 

Wilh. II), Nov. 25. 

Passengers for the Italian lakes, Switzerland, the 
Tyrol, will find this route the most direct, eas he 
and most. comfortable. Switzerland can be reac 
in six hours from Genoa. 


For full information in regard to these trips apply 





VELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, N. ¥- 
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